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THE “WHEELMAN. 
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Back numbers will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers and postmasters will 
receive subscriptions and supply volumes at above rates. Agents for bicycles will receive subscrip 
tions. The trade will be supplied by the American News Company, New York, which has the 
agency for the United States and Canada. 

Subscribers will please remit in P.O. Money Orders, or Bank Checks, or Drafts, or by 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


;. 3. rea ee. 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and No. 4 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ 


BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. 


Send 3 cent stamp for 35 page 


Catalogue and Price List. 


+BICYCLE HOSE.+ 


HESE HOSE are 
1 made under our per- 
sonal _ superinten- 
dence from fine im ported 
German Knitting Yarn, 
andare offeredin stylesto 


. suit,eitherin plainormix- | 


“tures. They are worked 
* in ribbed patterns, which 
secure perfect elasticity 
combined with strength, 
and are offered at the 
following low prices : — 


$1.50 


By mail, rocts. extra. 


One Pair, . . 


One Doz. Pair, $12.00 


A single pair made to 
order in any color 
without extra charge. 

Original designs manu- 
factured to order for 
Clubs. 

Send fer a specimen 
pair. Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Correspondence — from 
the trade solicited. 

Also Manufacturers of 
Cardigan Jackets. 


THEODORE GOETZE & CO.. 
256 Grand St., New York. 


P. S.— Money Orders payable at Station ‘“ B.”’ 


The Jumbo Catalogue. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Catalogue of 





228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted paper. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents, 
Bicycle Hats and Uniforms a specialty. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated Tennis 


Our Staten Island and Standard 
ey rs ache SOO All 
. i . ‘ 
“Ee CATALOGUES FREE, 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


| 8 Church Street, 


H. B. HART. 





Bicycle Suits 


READY MADE, 


IN CORDUROYS, VELVETEENS, AND EXTRA 


' QUALITY BLUE MIDDLESEX FLANNEL (THE 


BEST FLANNEL MADE). SAMPLES SENT UN 


REQUEST. UNIFORMS FOR CLUBS A SPEC 
IALTY. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPI z 


CATION. 


JOHN PARET & CO. 
Clothiers, 


402 & 404 FULTON ST., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. E. STANTON, MAnaGeEr. 





HARRY D. HEDGER, 


‘BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


all sporting goods ever issued—as Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, | 
Archery, Cricket, Foot Ball, Fishing, Boating,and Gymna- | 
sium and Firemen’s Goods, and all the latest novelties. | 


REPAIRED, 
NICKEL PLATED AND PAINTED. 


off Tremont. 





BURLEY’S ADJUSTABLE SKELETON BICYCLE SADDLE, 
WITH GUARDED SIDES. 


Patented in England, Canada and the United States. The 
best Bicycle and Tricycle Saddle in the world. It fits all 
Bicycles, and 20 English and American Tricycles, and can 
easily be fitted to as many more. Price: painted frame, with 
Nickel Tip and Back, $3.50; full Nickel, $4.75. Address, 
F. G. Burkey, Boston, Mass., Brighton Dist., U. S. A. 

Send Cashier’s Check, Post Office Money Order. 





4, St. James’, &c., Kinney 


Our Brands are made from the FINEST TOBACCO and PUREST RICE PAPER, 
“4 NO ADULTERATIONS. 
* Sweet Caporal, Caporal, Caporal 


Bros.’ Straight Cut Cigarettes. 





x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CRITIC, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


LITERATURE, THE FINE ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MusIc, THE DRAMA. 


J. L. & J. B. Givper, Zditors. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


NM]. H. Boyesen, Rev. Francis Brown, John Bur- 
roughs, F. Marion Crawford, George William Curtis, 
Charles de Kay, Edward Eggleston, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, H. H. Furness, Albert S. Gatschet, Sydney 
Howard Gay, R. W. Gilder, Theo. Gill, G. S. Godkin, 
Edmund W. Gosse, Capt. F. V. Greene, W. E. 
Griffis, E. E. Hale, Joel C. Harris, Constance Cary 
Harrison, “ H. H.,”’ Dr. O. W. Holmes, Julia Ward 
Howe, Geo. Kennan, Emma Lazarus, J. Brander 
Matthews, D. G. Mitchell, J. H. Morse, E. S. Nadal, 
Rey. Dr. R. H. Newton, P. M. Potter, Prof. I. 
Remsen, W. J. Rolfe, Alice W. Rollins, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Prof. W. G. 
Sumner, Edith M. Thomas, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Walt Whitman, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. C. A. 
Young. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ The first literary journal in America. Its specialty is 
short reviews and many of them; but we do not observe that 
quality ts sacrifice ? — LONDON ACADEMY. 


“ Has made itself known in America by the independence 


T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


Importer and Dealer in 


ee NN 
4 East 39th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYGLES Bought and Sold. 


Bicycles 
Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repairing Done in ail its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 





and ability of tts utterances.’’ — NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“* Has earned a right to live by the excellence and variety 
of tts materiais.’’ — HARPER’S MONTHLY. 


“The most interesting journal of literary criticism in 
the country.’ —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

Hd Occupies the first place among the journals of its kind in 
this country.” —CHICAGO STANDARD. 


“ Invaluable to every student and lover of literature in 
this country.” —CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“THE Critic fs a w a ean periodical that does 
honor to tts name.” —N. 


“* There is no other purely literary weekly in America.” — 
LonDoN ATHEN2ZUM. 


“* Undeniably the best literary review in the United States.” 
— Boston GLOBE. 


“ By far the best journal of its class in the country.”— 
BuFFALO EXPRESS. 


‘“* The ideal literary journal.” — BALTiMORE PRESByY- 


TERIAN OBSERVER. 


Single copies 10 cents; $3.50 a year in advance. 
To teachers and clergymen, $3. Remittances should 
be made by registered letter, cheque, or express or 
postal order. 

Sample copy free for postage. 


Subscriptions which have expired should be re- 


newed at once. Intending subscribers should lose no 
time in sending their names and addresses. 


THE CRITIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING C0., 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


SUNDAY COURIER 


Established 1845. 


OF F iC. 20 CEY BF... 
NEW YORK. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TAINTOR’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Describe Cities, Towns, and Stations on the Routes, 
Illustrated with Maps and Woodcuts.— Price, 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 


City of New York.-— Describing the Public Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands and Public Institutions 
in and around New York wy Principal Hotels, Banks, Amusements, Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Horse Railroads, 
Omnibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, Street Travellers’ and Church Directories, and Map of New York and Brooklyn. 

Sea-Side Resorts.— By the Atlantic Coast. 

Hudson River Route. — New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, Montreal and Quebec, via Hudson River Steamers. 

The Krie Route.— New York to Ithaca, Havana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chautauqua Lake, via Erie Railway and branches. 

ew York to peg oy Buffalo, Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls and 
Thousand Islands. — Via New York Central Railway. 
he Newport Route.— New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River, with full description of 
Newport and the tour of Narragansett Bay. 
ie Jeti Olt lows River Route. —New York to the White Mountains, via N. Y. & N. H. and Conn. 
iver R. R. 

The Northern Resorts. — Boston to the White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green Mts., Lake 
Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and Ogdensburg. 

‘The Pennsylvania Coal Regions. — New York and Philadelphia to Bethlehem, Delaware Water 
Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Williamsport and Elmira. 

New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Saratoga Illustrated. — The Visitor’s Guide of Saratoga Springs, describing Springs, Boarding-houses, 
Hotels, Regattas, Amusements, Walks, Drives, etc. With Maps of Village and Excursion Routes to Mt. McGregor, 
Saratoga Lake, Lake George, etc. 


*,* Any of the above sent, post paid, on receipt of 25 cents. Also for sale by booksellers and newsdealers. 


COLLECE SONCS. 


Carmina Yalensia: A Collection of American College Songs, with Music and Piano-Forte Accompani- 
ments. Extra cloth, $1.50. Extra cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Songs of Yale. Smaller size, $1. 

Songs of Columbia College, with Music and Piano-Forte Accompaniments, $1.50. 


Published by TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 
48 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. Elegant Woodwork, 
Quiet, ee Oe. ®, Easy Running, 

Simple, fra. oY Weegee Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, be ee el ear i Sa Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Eas) - Pearl-Stitch. 








The most complete machines in all Cee | ; 
respects ever offered to the Public. ee : Rss For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salestoom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY CN HAND. 





214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Seagon Tickets for 30 days, $5 — May be applied toward purchagel 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 






















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE WHEELMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS. b 


—_—_~ + 0 


$1.50, Bound volume of Tuz WHEELMAN, October, 1882, to March, 
1883. (See advt. page V.) 480 pages; splendid illustra- 
tions; elegantly bound. 


$0.50. THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT; choicest engravings 


and poems from the first nine issues of THE WHEELMAN. . 
Most superbly illustrated publica- 
tion devoted to the wheel. v 


$0.50. Pratt’s American Bicycler, 260 pages, substantially bound; 
complete index. (See advt., 3d page cover.) 


eal 


$2.00. A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales; splendidly illustrated. 
(See advt., 3d page cover.) 
$0.20. BicycLe Tactics. T.S. Miller. A complete Manual for ‘ 


drilling Bicycle Clubs; illustrations by the author. (See advt. 
page XIV.) 


$0.09. Two sample Engravings from The Art Supplement. ) 
$0.20. Sample copy of the Wheelman; sample illustrations of Art 
Supplement; conditions for securing premiums and presents; 
complete instructions How to Get Subscribers. - 


$0.08. Instructions How to Get Subscribers. 


$2.00. THe WueEeE.man for one year. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPT. 18, 19, 20, 1883, 


AND WITNESS THE GRANDEST 


Camp, Meet and Bicycle Tournament 


EVER HELD IN THE WORLD, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE GIVEN 


$4,500 IN PRIZES! 


$1,000 CUP! 





$500 TRICYCLE! 


oo 


B@ Don’t fail to see the CAMP ILLUMINATION, the BANDS OF MUSIC, GRAND DISPLAY 
OF FIREWORKS, RACES of all kinds; the whole winding up with a BANQUET for VISITING WHEEL- 


MEN. 


For further particulars send your name to the Springfield Bicycle Club, and receive the Springfield 
Wheelmen’s Gazette free for six months, giving full particulars of this great and wonderful Meet. 


Address, 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 








HUNTING, FISHING, AND PLEASURE BOATS. 





CEDAR OR PINE. 
A good Clinker-built boat, 13 ft. long, 36 in. beam, weight, 50 to 75 lbs 
with oars, $20 00. Bor ats built to order. 


Send Stamp Yor Catalogue of sizes fhe 


POWELL & DOUCLAS, Waukegan, Hl. 
Manufacturers of Wind Mills, Pumps, &c. 





Massachusetts Safety Fund Association, 


31 MILK STREET, ROOM 20, BOSTON, MASS, 
Rurus G. F. CANDAGE, Pres. E. EVERETT Burpon, Sec’y. 
Over ($4,000,000) Four Millions of Insura~ce Pa by the 

Association in alittle over a year. 

We have a Safety Fund Deposit which forms a guaran ntes oon which 
dividends become payable after the Fund i is completed to ($100,000) one 
hundred thousan ollars. Cost at age 30 during the past year for 
assessments has been only $1.66 for $1,000 of insurance. 

CALL AND OBTAIN OUR CIRCULAR 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms to the e right | men 


IF YOU WANT TO GET 





Vol. 4 of the Wheelman | 


Send in your Order at once !! 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT!! 


Price $1.50. 
THE WHEELMAN CoO., 
608 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 


By Special Arrangements with The Pope Mfg Co., 


lua Bieyeles and Trieyels, 


We are enabled to offer the 


Expert Columbia, 
Standard Columbia, 
Columbia Tricycle, 
and Mustang, on 


EASY INSTALMENTS, 


Full particulars sent on application. 


B, KITTREDGE & CO., 


166 MAIN STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
STAs. CG BURT, 
509 Tremont Street, (Odd Fellows’ Hall,) Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CENTRAL AGENCY FOR THE 


“AMERICAN SANSPARIEL” ROADSTER, LIGHT ROADSTER & RACER, 
AND THE “AMERICAN” BICYCLES. 


SoLE AGENTS FOR BOSTON AND VICINITY FOR THE 


“VICTOR ROTARY” TRICYCLE and the “AMERICAN STAR” BICYCLE. 


A Full Line of Sundries. Send 3 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES. 





RELL 8 RICHARDS HSC A a rn sn sot = A ial oa , 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Would respectfully announce that they are prepared to fill all orders for their 


NEW COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


Which machine they confidently recommend as the 


BEST MADE AND MOosT PRACTICAL TRICYCLE 


Manufactured; being fully equal in workmanship and finish to the 
BEZPBRT COLUMBIA BIOY CDs. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated (36 page) Catalogue, giving full description of these machines. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tric 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R.R. 
Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 
AND 


Washington. 


ing with thro’ 
trains to 
South and 
West. 
Trains leave 
—_ at 6.30 
, daily, 
and | Sundays. 


The Favorite 
Line, with Pull- 
man Cars 
around New 
York City, 


without change, 
= Transfer 
teamer Mary- 
land, mae 
Pullman Parlor Cars 
On Bosten and Hudson River Trains, via Hartford. Direct 
connections for West Point, Poughkeepsie and 
Catskill Mountains. 
FOR 
Grand Central 


Depot, 
New York at 
11.35 P.M., weck New York. 


NORWICH LINE for NEW YORK. 


Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston at 722 P. M., week days, connecting with elegant 
Steamers, ‘‘ City oF WORCESTER” and “ City or Boston.” 


Via New York 
City & Northern 
R. R. Leaves 


days, and 10.30 
r.M. Sundays. 
Pullman Palace 
Cars run thro’ 
on night trains, 
Morning train 
leaves New 
York at 11.00. 


Leave Boston 
6 9 A. M. and 
1.50 P. M., arrive 
at 3.18 P. ™. and 
9.15 A. M5 
returning, leave 


A th st., New 
New Line to York, with 6th 
Boston at 9 A.M. 


and gth avenue 
connecting at New York. 


lines of Ele- 
vated Railway. 
Boston for Providence. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 a. m., » 3- 1o and §.45 p.m. 
Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 a. m., and 4.30 p. m 
Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at office, 205 
Washington Street, 322 Washington Street, corner of Milk, 
and at Station, foot of Summer Strcet, Boston. 


S. M. FELTON, A. C. KENDALL, 
en. M sngee, Gen. Pass. Agt. 











actit 
P. O. Box 444, N. Y. 
The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. we ete, 
CIHIAS. 
EDWIN OLIVER, 
Subscription, Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 


EpITor. 
1° * + « Eprtoriart Contrisutor, 
Business MANAGER. 








RELIABLE and STANDARD 


CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


The Connoisseurs and Pioneers of 
merica in Fine Goods. 


Established, 1846. _ 19 Fives Prize Medals. , 
FRAGRANT VANITY. 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 


THREE KINGS. 


SOLD in all PARTS of the WORLD. 











THE JoHN WILKINSON Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 


NEW STORE, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, 


HAVE NOW THE 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


BICYCLE 


> ACCESSORIES 


GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


Send for illustrated catalogues, and call when in Chicago, 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





BICYCLE 


TACTICS. 


A complete Manual for drilling Bicycle Clubs, Leagues or State Divisions. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


Tr. 
PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS.- 


Ss. MIuUuUueR. 
Every wheelman intending to be at the N. Y. Meet should be provide « :th a copy. 


For SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 











» - ; Les 
~ & = aN “a 
Vig ae ’ 
MAK TOR ROTARY TRICY CLE 


ERSOVERWAN WHEELO™ 
HARTFORD, cONN.USA - 4: 


—! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Victor Rotary 
is the easiest running, 
and best appointed 
Tricycle on the mar- 
ket. For 


catalogue, giving full 


illustrated 


particulars, send 3 cent 
stamp to the Overman 
Wheel Co., No. 34 Cou- 
rant Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Licensed by the Pope 
M’f’g Co. 





AUTOMATIC, INSTANTANEOUS. 

Will fit any Bicycle, 
does not rattle, and is out 
of the way in case of 


* headers.” 





THE BROOKLYN BICYCLE CO., 


LIMITED, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
161 and 163 Clymer Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


on application. 


WO Perego 
SPECIALTIES IN 
Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Lacrosse Shirts and Bicycle Gloves 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BICYCLE 
HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 














THE 





Common Sense Binder 


Is the MOST COMPLETE AND PERFECT DEVICE ever offered 
the public for filing and binding Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Magazines, Sheet Music, and loose Papers of every descrip- 
tion. 

The BINDING DEVICE is composed of STEEL strips or 


| stubs, between which the papers are held firmly—as ina 


4 


| 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, | 


NEW YORK. 


THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR 
OF THE L. A. W. MEET. 


A SECOND EDITION. 


’ 


On account of the demand for .the ‘“ Souvenir,” a second 


edition has been published. 


PRICE, $1.00. 





| is 85 cents, post-paid. 


vise —by means of two or more Steel Fasteners, which can- 
not stretch and allow the papers to work loose, or the book 


| to sag from the cover. 


The BACK IS FLEXIBLE, and adjusts itself to any thick- 
ness; hence the volume always corresponds to the actual 
thickness of the papers bound. 

It is ENTIRELY FREE FROM COMPLICATED FIXTURES 
(such as needles, rubber straps, hooks or strings), and is, 
either as a temporary or PERMANENT BINDER, SIMPLE, 
PRACTICAL, DURABLE, and superior to any other. 

We have the Common Sense Binder made for THE 
WHEELMAN. It is the finest binder in the market, let- 
tered in gold. We will send FREE, post-paid, one of these 
binders to any old subscriber who wilt send us two dollars 
and the name of a new subscriber. The price of the binder 
We will print the name of the person 


| wanting the binder for 25 cents extra. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





















TEISsS HOITION, 


20,000 COPIES. t 


THE WHEELMAN, 





tf 
Oy 
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“HOW CAN I GET A BICYCLE?” 





There are many people deterred from buying a Bicycle because they think they cannot 


afford it. 


There are many who really cannot spare the money for such a machine. In 


view of these facts THE WHEELMAN has made arrangements with several Bicycle and Tricycle 


manufacturers, whereby ANy person can secure a Bicycle or Tricycle. 
arrangements are set forth in our Premium List. 
do not ride, and any young man of energy and push can easily secure a machine 


season fairly opens. 
Tricycle. 


The results of these 
THE WHEELMAN will interest many who 
before the 


We would call special attention to the first premium on the list, the 
There are thousands of ministers whose health demands just such exercise as the 
Tricycle will give, and who would purchase Tricycles if they could afford it. 


Here is a 


chance for the members of a church and any others interested to secure for their minister 


a Tricycle for HALF PRICE. 


For 180 subscribers we will give a Columbia 
Tricycle. 

For 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled 
Expert (any size). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). 

For 80. subscribers we will give « St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang 
Bicycle. 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (42 inch). 


The Premium will be shipped to any address, on receipt of names of subscribers 


money. 


N. B. — All remittances should be made 


This is an unprecedented offer. 
secure a Bicycle or a Tricycle without any cost. 





By a little work any one can 


For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 
clometer (nickel plated). 

For 10 subscribers we will give 
clometer (plain). 


a Pope Cy- 


For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (nickel plated). 

For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a small ITub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Saddle. 


ind the 


by draft or P. O. Order. 


THE WHEELMAN. CO, 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4a Terms, $2.00 a year. 
In case full number 
subscriber will be allowed. 





Subscriptions should be sent in as received. 
is not obtained, 


a Cash Premium of 50 cents a 


ii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Wheelman Club List for 1883. 


THE WHEELMAN 


Reg. Price. Club Price. 


- $6 00 $5 00 
Weekly, . . 
Bazar, . . 6 


And Harper’s Monthly, . 
600 5 00 
= 5 

Young People, 3 50 
The Atlantic Monthly, 6 oo 


“ Century, » » Ses 


St. Nicholas, . ae 


The Continent, . . 6 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 5 
Wide Awake,. . . 4 
Littel’s Living Age, . 


| £e) -0O 


The Wheel, ... 38 50 | 


This is a rare chance 


addition to the cost of one. 


Send in your Subscription at “once to 


begin with the December number of THE 


WHEELMAN, the 
chapters of ‘‘ A Flying Dutchman,”’ 
Minimum, and ‘‘A Shadow Love,”’ 
Charles Richards Dodge. 


and secure 
by 


by 


Subscriptions may begin with any 


number. 

Back numbers can always be supplied. 
When sending in, de sure to state the No. 
of each periodical you want your sub- 
scription to commence with. 

N.B.— Money should be sent by Post 
Office order or Draft. 


THE WHEELMAN CO, 
No. 608 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








‘to secure two | 
first-class Magazines at only a slight | 


first | 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


THIRD YEAR. 


TH AGRICULTURAL REVIEW 


And JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCLATION, 


A Magazine Devoted to Agriculture 
and Industry. 


Pronounced by the Press and the highest individual author. 
ities the best practical publication issued. 


Contains Exhaustive Articles on Agricultural Practice 
and Science by the ablest writers and experts 
of America and Europe. 


Each Issue worth more than the price of a whole 
Year’s Subscription. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR. 


Address, JOS. H. REALL, Editor & Publisher, 
32 PARK ROW, “ World Building,” NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES -MONROE. 


By D.C. Gilman, President of John Hopkins University. 
Tol. VI of ** American Statesmen ” Series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before been 
written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces no small 
amount of fresh material for elucidating the history of our 
goverment at a time when several important questions, no- 
tably the Monroe doctrine, were eng: iging public attention. 
The book contains so much ¢ shat is new, z pt is so well writ- 
ten, that it will be found one of the most valuable volumes in 





| the series of ‘* American Statesmen.” 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


John Quincey Adams. By John T. 
$1.25 

Alexander Hamilton. 
$1.25. 

John C. Calhoun. 

Andrew Jackson. 
Yale College. $1.25. 

John Randolph. By Henry Adams, $1.25. 

James Monroe. By President D. C. Gilman. 
$1.25. 


Aa Several other volumesin preparation, 


Morse, jr. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 


dy Dr. H. Von Holst. $1.25. 
By Professor W. G. Sumner, 


LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


| Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose Writings 
| of James Russell Lowell for every day of the year. 


Witha 
Portrait of Mr. Lowell and twelve illustrations. 1Smo, 
cloth, tastefully stz bmaped, $ -00; fall calf or seal, limp, $3.50. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston. 


» 





¥OLU ME ‘I. 


THE first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ‘cycling 
literature ever published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicyc!e — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous art‘cles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘‘ From Land's 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; *‘ A Vacation Trip,” —an il‘us- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,” — a description of the first rice 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘* A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘* Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘* All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles ; 
***Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what wse can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling —the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: “The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, ‘‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THe WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘*‘ The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘* The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and morai influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘* From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘ Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘Tricycle Riding”; ‘‘ The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., ete. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
‘entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘*The Club Christening,” 
‘* The True History of that Club Run,” ‘The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” —a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘ Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘‘On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘*A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, ‘‘A Flying Dutchman” and ‘A Shadow Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equai to any of our best magazine verse. 
““A Lament,” ‘’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; ‘“‘A Midnight Ride” and “A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘ The Poet Wheelman”; ‘* Love on Wheels,” and 
‘* Song,” are the most genuine examples of ‘cycling poetry ever published. There are over 
seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. 7 

If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment f9. nany an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 
hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 
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VOLUME III. 








The forthcoming numbers of THE WHEELMAN, which will constitute its second volume, will be filled 
with the most interesting and instructive matter. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


We have in preparation a large number of splendidly illustrated articles, which will appear in the coming 

issues of the magazine. 
ON A MARINE BICYCLE TO THE ISLE OF SHOALS. 
By C. A. HAZLETT. 
A continuation of the leading article in the present number. 
TRIP OF CITIZENS’ CLUB TO BOSTON. 
By EDWIN OLIVER. 
Illustrations drawn by C. J. HOWARD. 
A ’CYCLE OF THE SEASON, A BICYCULAR ROMANCE IN FOUR 
MEETS. 
By CHARLES RICHARDS DonGcE, 


A bright dramatic poem, done in ornamental lettering, by Joseph Pennell, with beautiful head-pieces 
and illustrative drawings sprinkled through the text. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE BLACK HILLS. 
3y W. O. Owen, U. S. SURVEYOR. 
Illustrations drawn by F. C. HassAMm and A. B. SHUTE. 
A TRIP TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 
By L. W. SEELEY, CAPITAL CLUB, WASHINGTON. 

SI PLUNKETT. 

3y S. CONANT FOSTER. 
A humorous poem, with several silhouette drawings, by HENRY STULL. 

A HISTORY’ OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CLUB. 
Illustrations drawn by C. W. REED and C. J. Howarp. 
OVER THE ALPS. 


By Jon B. MarsH, LONDON BICYCLE CLUB. 
A run over the Simplon Pass on a tricycle, fully illustrated. 


DOWN IN MAINE. 
The run of the party down East, leaving Portland June 18th, will be written up for THE WHEELMAN, 
and illustrated by an artist who is to participate in the excursion, 
THE BICYCLE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By H. B. Hart. 


A history of the growth of Bicycling in the “ Quaker City,” with numerous iliustrations. 





We can merely mention a few of the many interesting papers to appear in the magazine: “ Bicycling 
in New Zealand,” by E. H. Burn, Secretary Dunedin Bicycle Club, Dunedin, New Zealand; “ Twelve 
Thousard Miles on New England Roads,” by C. A. Hazlett; “The Bicycle in Australia,” by Thomas L. 
Edwards, Cape Fitzroy Bicycle Club, Melbourne, Australia; “Care of Machines,” by Elliott Mason, Citizens’ 
Club, New York; “Winter Riding,” by Karl Kron; “ Safety Bicycles,” “The Accessories of Bicycling,” by 
Charles E. Pratt; “ Bicycle Coefficient of Safety,” Part II, by F. J. Drake, Lieut. U. S. Navy; also a series 
of articles upon “ Riding,” “ Teaching,” “ Touring,” ** Fancy Riding” and “ Training.” 
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PEDALLING ON THE PISCATAQDA. 


PART 


“ Like an azure vein from the heart of the main, 
Pulsing with joy forever, 
By verdurous isles, with dimpled smiles, 
Floweth my native river. 
Singing a song as it flows along, 
Hushed by the ice-king never: 
For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O’er thy fetterless heart, brave river!” 
LAIGHTON. 


Tue Piscataqua river is the dividing 
line between the lower portions of the 
States of Maine and New Hampshire. _ Its 
deep blue waters rush in from the broad 


Atlantic, through its wide mouth closely 


FIRST. 


basin which it drains in New Hampshire 
alone is eight hundred and_ twenty-five 
square 


miles. The source of one of its 














dotted with islands, passes by the ‘‘ old 
city by the sea,” and twice, daily, over- 
flows the wide expanse of Great Bay, and 
fills its tributary rivers to the inland towns 
of Dover, Berwick, and Exeter, twenty- 
five miles from its mouth. The area of the 


tributaries, East pond, though but thirty- 
nine miles from the mouth of the river, is 
four hundred and ninety-nine feet above 
the sea, while the source of the Cocheco 
branch is six hundred feet. 

All the water from this large area, to- 
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gether with what flows in from the sea at 
each tide, is forced, by the formation and 
situation of het islands in front of the city, 
into a space less than an eighth of a mile 
wide, and just below the wharves the main 
current is narrowed between the perpen- 
dicular sides of two large islands to a width 
of six hundred and fifty feet, and a depth 
of seventy feet, and only this great depth 
and the rapid movement allows this vast 
bulk of water to rush through. The 
United States coast-survey charts show 
that the channel of the river for two anda 
half miles above its mouth averages a depth 
of ten fathoms, and nowhere is it less than 
forty feet. The current is so strong and 
so constantly in motion that the river for 
three miles above its mouth is always open, 
the coldest winters never preventing the 
daily navigation of vessels to the wharves 
of the city. The currents afford a constant 
study to all boatmen. At a three-quarters 
ebb-tide it is impossible to row a_ boat 
around several points in the river, and woe 
be to the stranger who at that run of the 
tide attempts to pull up to the city. He 
would reach the wharf about as soon were 
he to exercise his patience and await for a 
few hours the change to the flood-tide, and 


thereby save a prodigious expenditure of 


muscle. Only boatmen of experience, fa- 
miliar with the eccentric currents, succeed in 
the attempt; and they, in order to accom- 
plish the task under such conditions, are 
compelled to cross the river several times, to 
take advantage of the eddies flowing up on 
the opposite side. The first crossing is 
at the tritely named ‘ Pull-and-be-d d 
Point,” and the next in the Narrows. To 
avoid ‘** Church Point,” where the water 
drops several inches in a short distance, 
the river is crossed twice, and the oarsman, 
after a severe pull of half a mile, is finally 
rewarded with the gain of a few hundred 
feet. 

A boatman that can handle a craft on the 
Piscataqua needs no further recommenda- 
tion. The writer, when a slim-built school- 
boy, camped out one season near the Pool, 
at the mouth of the Saco river, in Maine. 
Having missed the steamer on one of its 
daily trips to Biddeford, and being desirous 
of meeting visiting friends, he was anxious 
to make a speedy trip up the river. Calling 
at the boat-house he asked if he could hire 
a small boat to row up to the city. 

‘¢' Where were you brought up?” asked 
the bluff boatman. 

‘**In a city, sir, forty miles from here.” 

‘¢T thought so,” growled the old sea-dog ; 


‘*¢ that’s about as much as you city chaps 
know. Do you see that tide out there?” 

‘To be sure I do, sir; but I can row 
against it to Saco.” 

*¢ Yes, you'll pull a few strokes and then 
drift out to sea. No, sir-e-e, you can’t have 
any of my boats.” 

The tearful eyes and disappointed looks 
touched the heart of an old coaster who 
had been listening to the conversation. 

‘* My boy, what city are you from?” he 
asked. 

‘* Portsmouth, sir.” 

‘*¢ Do you ever go out on that ‘ dratted’ 
river there?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I have rowed on it ever since 
I can remember.” 

‘*¢Can you pull’ round ‘ Pull-and-be-d d 
Point’ when it is just b’iling?” 

‘*No, sir; I always cross and take the 
eddy on the other side.” 

‘*' Yes, yes, very good, quite right,” he 
mumbled, while he scratched his head for 
another question. 

‘¢ But suppose it was pitch dark or foggy, . 
and you couldn’t cross over, what would 
you do?” 

‘¢T should land, and take a turn with 
the ‘painter’ around the forward row-lock, 
which would sheer the boat away from the 
bank, and then pull the boat along the 
shore and by the point.” 

‘* Here,” said the coaster to the boatman, 
‘¢T’ll be ’sponsible for the boat. If the 
boy can work up the Piscataqua against 
tide, he can pull anywhere under the sun.” 

By scraping along the banks of the river, 
and taking advantage of the eddies, the city 
was reached in season. ‘There was no 
more hesitancy on the part of the boatman 
to letting the ** city chap” have his boats the 
rest of the season. 

The first explorer to land on the shores 
of the Piscataqua of which we have any 
authentic record was Martin Pring, who, 
in 1603, came up the harbor with a ship of 
fifty tons, and a crew of thirty men, and a 


_bark of twenty-six tons and thirteen men, 


including a pilot, who had been on a voy- 
age along the coast the year before. These 
little vessels were fitted out under the pat- 
ronage of the mayor and merchants of the 
opulent English city of Bristol. The 
larger vessel was called the ‘‘ Speedwell,” 
probably the same craft, it being the same 
size and name, that seventeen years after re- 
ceived on board the Plymouth Pilgrims ; 
but, proving unseaworthy, her passengers 
were transferred to the renowned ‘* May- 
flower.” 
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Pring landed and searched for sassafras, 
then esteemed in pharmacy a sovereign 
remedy. 

Eleven years later that remarkable ad- 
venturer — Captain John Smith — sailed 
for these shores, seeking a mine of gold 
or copper, and, failing in that, to fish and 
trade. He visited and described the Isles 
of Shoals, with which he was so pleased as 
to bestow upon them the compliment of his 
name, calling them Smith’s Isles, —a name 
which, in justice to the memory of this per- 
severing navigator, they should surely have 
been allowed to retain. He drew the first 
map of our coast, and presented the quaint 
drawing, together with a history of his voy- 
age, to Prince Charles, requesting that the 
region be given a name, —a petition granted 
subsequently by the royal designation of the 
territory as New England. 

Imagination may readily picture the am- 
bitious Smith, exulting in these new dis- 
coveries, cautiously ascending the deep- 
flowing river to a spot which he described 
as ‘¢ a safe harbour with a rocky shore.” 

To his keen perception might then have 
arisen visions of the future, unrolling, as in 
a panorama, the slow history of succeeding 
centuries. For nine years the green forests 


shadowing the landscape would remain in- 
tact in all their pristine beauty, and the 
blue river run its course to the sea, un- 
fettered by the art or enterprise of man, be- 
fore the erection of the first frame-house, 


near the entrance of the harbor. Looking 
forward yet further, the eye of the observer 
would witness a numerous band of emi- 
grants, in 1631, settling along this shore, 
under the auspices of the Laconia Com- 
pany; while the following year the first 
visit of a European to our now familiar 
White Mountains was to be recorded. In 
1653 the settlement was named Portsmouth ; 
and its fifty or sixty families are so success- 
ful in their planting as to be enabled to 
send corn to the struggling settlers at Plym- 
outh. And later the fierce tempest of the 


witchcraft delusion rages with fanatical fury . 


among the communities of New England. 
On the banks of the river he sees erected 
the residence of the first Royal Governor 
sent into New England, and witnesses the 
triumphant return of Sir William Pepperell 
from the conquest of Louisburg. Then 
succeed the infant days of the Republic ; 
when the surprise and capture by New 


Hampshire yeomen, under command of 


the citizen-patriot, John Sullivan, of Dur- 
ham, of the royal castle of Fort William 
and Mary, the bulwark of British author- 


ity in New Hampshire, whose guns com- 
manded Portsmouth harbor, furnish an 
early instance of the sturdy prowess of the 
embryo nation, months before the shot- 
guns of the embattled farmers, raised in the 
defence of the dearest rights of freedom, 
roused the country upon Lexington Com- 
mon. He sees lying on the stocks, upon 
the banks of the Piscataqua, the hull of 
the ‘‘ America,” the first line-of-battle 
ship the country produces, the harbinger 
of a prolific crop of sailing-craft, num- 
bering in all nearly five hundred vessels, 
during the first half of the present century. 
In 1812 the owners of privateers against 
British commerce grew wealthy. Then 
succeeded the unwonted spectacle of 
water-craft, without sails, steaming up 
its rapid current; and the same giant 
motive power transporting swiftly carriages 
without horses over iron-bound highway, 
erected high above its waters, and the pas- 
sage of invisible messages, conveying the 
thoughts and conversation of man, with the 
speed of lightning, through space upon sus- 
pended wires. He witnesses the stormy 
and fateful days of the anti-slavery contest ; 
and anon beholds a majestic uprising of 
the nation, the loyal sons of the Repub- 
lic marching southward, and the shackles 
stricken from the limbs of four millions of 
bondmen; the rapid creation of an effi- 
cient and powerful navy, with the launch 
— among numerous other vessels upon the 
Piscataqua’s waters — of the ‘‘ Kearsarge,” 
destined to become nistoric in the country’s 
annals. He witnesses marked instances of 
tried patriotism and unselfish devotion to 
the country’s weal, illustrated in New 
Hampshire by the prompt action of its 
war governors in critical emergencies: 
Langdon, of the Revolutionary period ; and 
Goodwin, in the crisis of the Civil War. 
Here he sees its generals: Whipple, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Sullivan, the winner of many battles. 
Here he listens to the arguments of Ichabod 
Bartlett, the Randolph of the North; of 
Jeremiah Mason, the giant lawyer, and the 
profound eloquence of Daniel Webster, 
who dwelt here in his younger years. 
Here he sees the first brick house erected 
in the colonial day, built of material 
brought from Holland. and protected with 
rods by the pioneer lightning-rod agent, 
Benjamin Franklin, and so faithfully that 
the storms of a century have not disturbed 
them. He notes the building here of the 
first almshouse erected in the world. Here 
the poets, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, James 
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T. Fields, B. P. Shillaber, Albert Laigh- 
ton, Celia Thaxter, and numerous others, 
first lived and sung. Here Brewster, the 
journalist and antiquary, gathered and col- 
lated valuable contributions towards our 
local history, materially aiding thereby 
the researches of the student. Here 
preached Jonathan Edwards, Moody, 


THE DEPARTURE. 


Buckminster, Starr King, and Peabody. 
He sees, in recent years, the summer influx 
of strangers to recruit and gather health on 
its waters and near its shores. But the 
scenes are too numerous, and the panorama 
passes too fast to trace them, for 


“ History numbers here 
Many names and scenes to long remembrance dea:, 
And summer verdure clothes the lowly breast 
Of the small hillocks where our fathers rest. 
Theirs was the dauntless heart, the hand, the voice, 
That bade the desert blossom and rejoice; 


Their restless toil subdued the savage earth, 

And called a nation into glorious birth; 

Their living floods, with tides extending still, 
Poured o’er the vales and climbed the highest hills; 
The laughing fields where earliest verdure springs, 
And Nature glories in the gifts she brings; 

The flocks that gather in the peaceful shade, 
Where once the deer in careless freedom played, 
The spires that redden in the rising sun — 

All these will tell you what their hands have done.” 


On this ever-restless and historical river 
the writer and president of the Rocking- 
ham Bicycle Club proposes to take the 
readers of THE WHEELMAN and linger with 
them awhile at a few of the many interest- 
ing points that enticingly welcome all lovers 
of nature and history to a more intimate 
acquaintance. A three days’ vacation from 
active business cares came to us unex- 
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pectedly in the autumn of 1882. Being 
barred, by reason of the unusually bad con- 
dition of the road from the full enjoyment 
of our customary pleasure conveyance, —the 
road bicycle, —which, of late years, had 
claimed the hours formerly spent on the 
Piscataqua, a return to our ‘first love” 
was proposed in the form of an exploring 
trip on a pair of newly invented water- 
craft, the propulsion of which would bring 
into play the same muscles which had, in 
such a satisfactory manner, conveyed us on 
our horses of steel over many thousands of 
miles of roads. Our confidence that these 
novel boats would safely bear us against 
the treacherous tides of the river and across 
the long stretch of uneasy ocean to the Isles 
of Shoals had previously been won by our 
successful trips off the New England coast in 
October gales and March snow-squalls, 
and upon the heaving waves of Lake 
Michigan. 

A hasty inquiry regarding the tide was 
answered the night previous by the boatman 
that a strong flood tide would occur at about 
8 o’clock in the morning, and with en- 
thusiastic anticipation of an experience of 
novel pleasure, we donned our knicker- 
bockers, prepared our lunch, and bicycled 
to the wharf, only to find that the current 
was rushing downward to the sea, instead 
of upward to the inland city of Dover, 
where dinner awaited us. The boatman 
had, as he said, made ‘‘ a wrong mistake,” 
and, with the prejudice of his class against 
innovations and rival boats, he suggested 
that if we had so much confidence in the 
crafts, we had better show it by going up 
stream against the rushing tide. Being 
perfectly familiar with the eddies and tides 
of the upper Piscataqua we answered his 
innuendo in the affirmative, and, cheered by 
the assembled crowd of friends, lowered 
our propellers, and started on the pioneer 
three days’ trip of fifty odd miles. Directly 
opposite our starting-place was Badger’s 
Island, formerly owned by Governor John 


Langdon, and called in colonial and revo- ° 


lutionary times by his name. When the 
revolutionary war began and the Conti- 
nental Congress was looking for some place 
to build a navy of its own, Langdon, then 
Colonial Agent, proffered the use of his 
island. It was accepted, and occupied by 
the government until 1800,— a _ period of 
twenty-five years, — when the purchase of 
the site of the present navy-yard, a short 
distance to the east, was made. In March, 
1775, the frigate ‘*‘ Raleigh” was begun, and 
in just sixty days she was launched and was 
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soon engaged in attacking four English ves- 
sels of war, acting as convoy to a fleet of 
sixty merchantmen. It was one of the 
earliest engagements of the youthful navy 
which gave promise of that brilliant bravery 
which surprised the world as it gained one 
success after another upon the seas, and over 
the ships of the greatest naval power in the 
world. Langdon next superintended the 
building of the ‘* Ranger,” which sailed, 
under command of John Paul Jones, and 
bore to Europe, for the first time, the new- 
ly adopted ensign of the Stars and Stripes, 
and with her he attacked and captured the 
‘** Drake,” a British vessel of greater power. 
On his return he, with Langdon, superin- 
tended the building of the ‘* America,” of 
seventy-four guns, the heaviest ship that 
had been constructed on the continent for 
which she was named. For three years 
Jones watched over her, until her comple- 
tion, when, to his great disappointment, she 
was presented by Congress to France, to 
replace the ‘* Magnifique,” one of the ves- 
sels accidentally lost by that friendly power 
in Boston harbor. The ‘* America” was 
captured fromthe French by the British in 
1794, and, under the name of the ‘* Impe- 
tueux,” was long regarded as one of the most 
valuable and beautiful men-of-war in the 
British navy, and yet Major Hackett, of 
Portsmouth, the master-builder, who drew 
her plans, had never seen a ship-of-the-line. 

Governor Langdon was always a devoted 
friend to his country. With General Sul- 
livan he seized the powder at Fort William 
and Mary,—the first aggression against the 
Crown. He was aman of action, as well 
as words, and his well-known speech to 
the New Hampshire Assembly is worth 
quoting. This was his manner of cutting 
short useless debate: ‘* Gentlemen, you 
may talk as much as you please ; but I know 
the enemy is upon our frontiers, and I am 
going to take my pistols and mount my 
horse, and go and fight in the ranks of my 
fellow-citizens.” And he did it. Again, 
when Speaker of the Provincial Legislature, 
in 1776, and the news of the fall of Ticon- 
deroga reached the Legislature, he, seeing 
the public credit exhausted, and his com- 
patriots discouraged, rose and said: ‘+I 
have a thousand dollars in hard money; I 
will pledge my plate for three thousand 
more. Ihave seventy hogsheads of Tobago 
rum, which will be sold for the most they 
will bring. They are at the service of the 
State. If we succeed in defending our 
firesides and our homes I may be remu- 
nerated ; if we do not, then the property 
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will be of no value to me. Our friend 
Stark, who so nobly maintained the honor 
of our State at Bunker Hill, may safely be 
entrusted with the honor of the enterprise, 
and we will check the progress of Bur- 
goyne.” It is well known that from this 
noble offer sprang the gallant little army 
of Stark, that covered itself with glory at 
Bennington. 

He filled innumerable high offices; was 
elected governor five times, was chosen 
Senator from New Hampshire to the first 
Congress, and was elected President of the 
Senate for the occasion, and, there being 
neither President nor Vice-President in- 
stallede he thus became the first acting 
President of the United States, and, as 
such, informed Washington of his election. 
His house on Pleasant street, Portsmouth, 
is the finest specimen of colonial archi- 
tecture to be found anywhere. Washing- 
ton regarded it as the handsomest house in 
Portsmouth. Beneath its roof Langdon 
entertained many illustrious visitors, among 
them Lafayette and Louis Philippe. In 
after years, when on the throne of France, 
Louis inquired of a Portsmouth lady pre- 
sented at his Court very particularly re- 
garding the ‘* pleasant mansion of Gov- 
ernor Langdon,” as he termed it. 

The first English ship built on this 
island previous to the Revolution, was the 
** Falkland, 54,” which was completed in 
1690. The ground is now known as Bad- 
ger’s island, for Master William Badger, 
who, during his active life, built one hun- 
dred vessels, reserving the hundredth to 
bear his own name. Of all this large 
number he never saw one launched! As 
soon as the final preparations were com- 
pleted to allow the vessel to glide into the 
river, and he had directed his workmen to 
knock away the last of the shores, he 
would turn his back to the vessel, walk up 
the broad granite steps to his large house, 
a few hundred feet distant, enter, and then 
look out through the window, only, how- 
ever, when satisfied that his ship had safely 
left her ways. Then the workmen assem- 
bled in the spacious dining-room, and were 
substantially refreshed, while his friends 
and relatives, in large numbers, were roy- 
ally entertained in the parlors. It was the 
custom in those days, at every launch, to 
roll in a barrel of rum for the men, and a 
generous supply of wine for the gentler 
sex. So at funerals, in early times, it was 
the practice to send for ‘ five gallons of 
rum, ten pounds of sugar, and half a pound 
of allspice, to make spiced rum” for the 
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mourners! The original bills are in exist- 
ence of ‘‘ eight quarts of rum and two of 
brandy, for the Clergy and Council,” at 
ordinations. At Londonderry, at the close 
of the last century, the evil was so great 
that, at the installation of a clergyman, a 
hogshead of rum was drunk ! 








GOV. LANGDON’S MANSION. 


For a distance of half a mile above the 
place of our departure no advantage could 
be taken of the favoring eddies on account 
of the long wharves extending out into the 
current; and we had to make rapid revolu- 
tions with our feet to gain any headway 
against the tide. We ran close to the 
wharves and by numerous coal-laden ves- 
sels, — the principal reminders of the com- 
merce of other days. Indeed, were it not 
for the coal trade and fishing business, but 
few entries would be made into the upper 
harbor,—a strong contrast with the business 
of former years. Even at the beginning of 
the present century, these wharves were 
lined with vessels in trade with the West 
Indies, Russia, South America, Sweden, 
and other countries. For the West Indies 
the vessels were loaded with fish, lumber, 
beef, and a deck-load of horses, sheep, pigs, 
chickens, eté., and would appear, when 
loaded, like a farm-yard with hay piled up 
almost to the lower yards. The return 
cargoes were rum, molasses, sugar, and 
coffee. To India ‘‘ Billy” Gray loaded 
his ships with spars and naval stores. On 
these wharves and in these warehouses 
have been piled innumerable bags of coffee 
and sugar, and thousands of hogsheads of 
rum and molasses. 

But this commerce was suddenly changed 
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by the war of 1812. In its place privateer- 
ing rapidly made, and, in some instances, 
unmade, the fortunes of the owners. The 
first to fit out was the schooner ‘* Nancy,” 
which soon returned from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence with a valuable prize, which 
she had attacked like a small spider en- 
trapping a bumble-bee, and speedily capt- 
ured. This success crazed the town, and 
all available swift-sailing crafts were fitted 
out, and various were their adventures. 

One of them was the ‘* Harlequin,” a 
very promising craft, numbering in her 
crew several ship-masters. She was aim- 
ing for great returns. They had been out 
but a short time when a noble ship hove in 
sight, out of a fog then prevailing. 

The armed *‘ Harlequin” bore down upon 
her, and when, at near approach, the dis- 
guised port-holes of the innocent-looking 
ship were thrown open, they played the 
‘* Harlequin” nolonger. The przze which 
took them proved to be the ‘* Bulwark,” 
armed with seventy-four guns. 

But generally the privateers were suc- 
cessful, bringing into Portsmouth British 
vessels laden with valuable goods, often to 
the value of a quarter of a million dollars. 
A share in a lucky privateer was a fortune ; 
and, after the sales of cargo and division of 
profits were made, the shares commanded 
apremium. The little brig ‘+ Ranger,” for 
instance, I find valued at $25,000. The 
sailors, when paid off, had so much money 
that they knew not what to do with it. 

One of them, one day, near Market 
square, put his arm around the neck of 
a cow and put a five-dollar bill in her 
mouth for a ‘‘cud.” These privately 
armed vessels carried almost invariably 
a **Long Tom,” or large brass swivel ; 
and, in addition, from two to eighteen 
guns, with from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty men, and boldly attacked British ves- 
sels of superior strength. They were com- 
missioned by the United States ‘* to take, 
burn, sink, and destroy the enemy where- 
ever found, either on the high seas or in 
British ports.” New York had twenty-six 
scouring the seas at one time in the early 
part of the war, and Baltimore eighteen, 
while the various seaport towns in New 
England had their share. 


Before the writer are the time-stained 


papers that once belonged to the ‘* hus- 
band” of several of the privateers that 
hailed from Portsmouth, and among them 
are the printed receipts for the numerous 
assessments on the unlucky ‘* Harlequin,” 
the certificates of shares in the successful 








** Ranger,” and the auctioneéer’s printed cata- 
logue of prize goods captured by the pri- 
vately armed vessels sailing out of Ports- 
mouth. This auctioneer built, with a part 
of his commissions, one of the largest 
brick houses in the city. The writer has 
often listened to the participants in the 
excitements of those days, as they related 
anecdotes and incidents of the then stirring 
and prosperous times. One of them re- 
ferred to the remarkably fortunate ‘*‘ Fox.” 
One of her owners had received, as_ his 
share of the goods captured by her on one 
of her cruises, many hundred. yards of 
English calico. He knew not what to do 
with it. Finally, the opulent merchant in- 
vited, all his lady relatives, rich and poor, — 
and there were many of each kind, —to a 
social gathering at his house. After the 
hospitalities of the bountiful tables had 
been dispensed he caused to be rolled into 
the rooms roll after roll of captured calico 
and told the ladies to help themselves. 
How the scissors did fly as they cut off 
pattern after pattern, and what huge bun- 
dles were taken away! The first ** calico 
party ” was a perfect success. For many 
years the table cutlery and various house- 
hold goods that were in use in anumber of 
Portsmouth families were the former prop- 
erty of the Governor-General of Canada. 
On his appointment to the position he 
tried in vain to ship his valuable goods on 
board one of the vessels about to be con- 
voyed from England to Canada, but they 
were all full. At last, at an enormous 
price, he chartered a small vessel for the 
purpose ; but, on account of her slow sail- 
ing qualities, she could not obtain permis- 
sion to enter the convoyed fleet. She sailed, 
trusting to luck ; and Yankee luck, in the 
form of the ‘** Fox,” appeared, and all the 
Canadian Governor’s goods were auctioned 
off at Portsmouth, furnishing thenceforth 
Yankee instead of British homes. Some 
men grew rich by the war, —they piled 
thousands upon thousands, — but now, ere 


-half a century has passed away, scarcely 


any mark of the affluence which they at- 
tained is visible in their families. Their 
mansions have generally passed into other 
hands, while their descendants are, many 
of them, afar from prosperity. If Solo- 
mon’s proverbs upon fleeting riches had 
not been written earlier they might reason- 
ably have been based on the results of pri- 
vateering. acquisitions. 

After half a mile of pedalling we passed 
under the long pile bridge, which, in 1822, 
took the place of the old ferry that ran 
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between Portsmouth and Kittery. It is a 
third of a mile long, and requires a large 
yearly outlay to keep it in place. The 
water is sixty feet deep at low tide, and 
the red oak timbers that are bought for 
piles have to average fifty feet in length, 
so that when two are spliced together the 
pile measures not less than eighty-four feet 
in length. For years after the first bridge 
was built the piles were driven with a 
stone-hammer to what was considered the 
solid rock-bed of the river. A pile-driver, 
with an iron hammer weighing two thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty pounds drop- 
ping from a height of thirty feet, being 
substituted, the supposed rock was pierced, 
and found to be a hard pan into which the 
piles are now driven as long as any gain is 
made. If the water were drawn off the 
majority of the people would hesitate be- 
fore crossing a wooden bridge perched upon 
long piles over seventy-five feet above the 
bed of the river. In the spring months huge 
cakes of ice float out from the inlets above, 
and are swept down by the powerful tide 
against the bridge. Schooners, losing 
their anchorage, have been forced by the 
tide against its unyielding sides and sunk, 
with only the tops of the main-masts re- 
maining above the water to mark their 
resting-places. 

The bridge brings into use a species of 
craft peculiar to this river, and rarely seen 
anywhere else on the continent. These 
gondolas (locally pronounced gun’lo) are 
large, flat-bottomed boats, rigged with a 
lateen-sail, so that, having a short mast 
with an exceedingly long yard, they spread 
a great amount of canvas, and yet the yard, 
being easily swung to a horizontal position, 
allows the vessel to pass freely under the 
bridge. They are provided with a lee- 
board, instead of a centre-board. For many 
years they performed the freighting busi- 
ness up and down the river, between 
the distant towns, while packets, similarly 
tigged, carried the lighter freight and pas- 
sengers. Witha favorable wind the heavy 
triangular sails forced these picturesque 
boats through the water at great speed. 


“ Portsmouth Bridge is left behind; 
Now we’re past the ‘ Pulpit’ pressing; 
Lift your hat, and bend your head, 
To the Parson, for his blessing.” 
Kennard. 


The view from the rocky elevation, ris- 
ing abruptly from the edge of the river, 
called the ‘* Pulpit,” is one of the most 
attractive on the river. It was at this 
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point that General Sullivan, the famous 
lawyer and patriot of revolutionary fame, 
was outwitted by one of the crew of a gon- 
dola. One day after the Revolution, when 
the general’s commission had given place 
to that of President of New Hampshire, 
His Excellency, being a resident of Dur- 
ham, saw a boat bound to Portsmouth. He 
asked for a passage, which was readily 
granted, one of the boatmen proposing the 
condition that the President should observe 
the usual custom of paying his respects to 
the ‘* Pulpit,” which the superstitious boat- 
men regarded as dooming to misfortune the 











DOVER POINT. 


voyagers who essayed:to pass it without 
paying tribute of respect by removing their 
hats. 

The General said he never did nor never 
should pay respect to the devil’s pulpit, and 
therefore they needn’t ask it of him. There 
was danger of bad luck to the boatmen. 
They however sailed and rowed on down 
the river. At length, one of the boatmen 
raised his own hat and, casting his eyes up 
to the three-cornered hat with waving tri- 
colored plume, which decorated the head 
of His Excellency, in apparent wonder, 
said, *¢ Sir, the birds seem to have flown 
over your hat.” The hand of the General 
was speedily raised, and the hat carefully 
brought down for inspection. ‘I see 
nothing,” said he. ‘* We’ve passed the 
‘Pulpit,’ sir,” was the laconic reply. The 
superstitious boatmen were in good cheer ; 
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they had brought the President down, and 
good luck rested on the voyage of that day. 

It was an amusing sight to watch the 
movements of the dwellers on the banks of 
the river when we appeared in sight. They 
had always been accustomed to seeing a boat 
propelled by an oarsman sitting with his 
face toward the stern of his boat, and fre- 
quently and uncomfortably turning his head 
to watch his course. Here was a new craft 
with the whole position reversed, and pro- 
pelled by the stronger muscles of the legs, 
instead of the arms. The novelty caused 
them to blankly stare the first moment, 
and then, that others might share their won- 
derment, they would run at full speed for 
the nearest house, and then on to the next ; 
so that we were greeted by a full audience 
and a score of conundrums whenever we 
reached a wharf or a projecting point. 
‘¢ Here comes the devil on two sticks,” ex- 
citedly shouted one sailor-farmer, when he 
saw the leading catamaran. One of the 
first boats that the inventor constructed had 
very shallow floats, whose tops were level 
with the water, and several parties who saw 
him on his boat at a distance declared for 
days that they had seen a man walking on 
the river. 

It being low tide we landed on the 
Newington shore, to quench our thirst from 
the spring which bubbled up through the 
sand over which the salt water flows at 
every high-tide. Years ago, B. P. Shil- 
laber, the genial Mrs. Partington, sung of 
this ‘* Spring on the Shore” : — 


“* Upgushing through the pebbly strand, 
Here flows a fairy crystal stream ; 
Its waters, sparkling o’er the sand, 
Like threads of liquid silver seem. 


“The cattle from the grassy lea 
Come gratefully its wealth to drink; 
And birds of land and birds of sea 
Meet peacefully beside its brink. 


“ But see the rapid river rise! 
Fast, fast, it gains upon the shore, — 
A moment, and the spot we prize 
The angry billow closes o’er. 


“ But gushing still, though hid from view, 
The little rill yet pours its tide 
As constantly, as pure and true, 
As when by sunlight glorified. 


** And this the lesson it may teach, — 
That thus Truth’s crystal streamlets rise, 
And trickle on over Time’s dark beach, 
To bless the heart and glad the eyes; 


“ And that, though Error’s tide o’erflow 
The gentle stream, and hide its power, 
Its silvery wave again will glow, 
And Truth’s fair spirit rule the hour.” 
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We cross the river again to the Eliot side 
to visit Frank’s Fort, a curious island lo- 
cated out on the edge of the current, with 
steep sides rising like the sharp roof of an 
old house, — one side mossy green, with its 
covering of short grass, and the other newly 
shingled by every storm, with a fresh cov- 
ering of yellow sand that rolls from its top 
into the river. It is a famous spot for small 
picnic parties. 

In order to land at Dover Point we cross 
the wide river again, and pass closely to 
Bloody Point. The ownership of this part 
of Newington was for years in dispute. 
The two patents, the Dover (or Squam- 
scott) and the Portsmouth (or Piscataqua), 
conflicted. Captain Wiggin, the agent for 
the upper plantation, and Captain Neal, the 
agent for the lower, disputed about its pos- 
session, and drew their swords. ‘* But,” 
says Rev. William Hubbard, inhis ‘* History 
of New England,” ‘‘ both litigants had so 
much wit in their anger as to waive the 
battle, each accounting himself to have 
done very manfully in what was threatened. 
So, as in respect,— not of what did, but 
what might have fallen out, — the place to 
this day retains the formidable name of 
* Bloody Point.’ ” 

From this sanguinary ground we took a 
course parallel with the long wooden bridge 
of the Portsmouth & Dover Railroad to the 
Dover-Point House, which is finely situated 
at the extreme end of a narrow ridge of 
land extending for several miles between 
the two rivers that flow from Dover into 
the Piscataqua at this point. A beautiful 
view of these streams was obtained from 
the plateau on which the house is situated. 
Southward was the broad and rapid Pis- 
cataqua, which flows from Great Bay ; 
westward the Bellamy river and the fer- 
tile meadow lands beyond; while east- 
ward was the Newichawannock, which 
here separates Maine from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The proprietor of the hotel, who is a 
lineal descendant of Captain Wiggin, who 
was so prominent a character and land- 
owner at this very spot two hundred and 
fifty years ago, gave us a warm welcome, 
having watched our progress against the 
strong current. Scarcely two hours had 
elapsed since we left the doubting boatman 
six miles below, and, though it had been 
hard, steady work against the head tide, we 
had succeeded, making the run quicker and 
more comfortably than he could have with 
the best of his boats. The actual location 
of the first settlement in New Hampshire is 


























in dispute. It is claimed by Dover histori- 
ans that Hilton settled at this point in 1623 ; 
while, on the other hand, veracious authority 
at Portsmouth contends that the first settle- 
ment was made at Odiorne’s Point, below 
that city. A short distance from our land- 
ing was the site of the first meeting-house. 
The establishment of public worship, and 
a regular ministry in 1633, gives this old 
parish the priority in the parishes of New 
Hampshire. The old earth-mounds which 
were around the church, and into which 
were driven the posts forming the stockade 
to protect the people from Indian attacks 
while at worship, are still to be seen, and 
are the most enduring monuments the first 
settlers could have erected. John Under- 
hill, after his banishment from Boston, came 
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were attached to the boats, and we now 
had reason to regret having done so; for, at 
this point, the wind increased and would 
have very materially contributed toward 
our progress. The stream gradually nar- 
rows, and near the city was so contracted 
that the United States government has spent 
large sums of money in widening and deep- 
ening the channel so as to enable loaded 
schooners to reach the city. Many brick- 
yards are located on the shores of the river, 
and the adjacent neat houses are evidences 
that the products of the clay banks have 
been exchanged for the comfort, as well as 
the profit, of the community. After the 


Boston fire the sudden rise in the price of 
bricks made the clay banks the most profit- 
able part of the farms. 





GARRISON HILL. 


to this church and settlement in 1638. 
Whittier describes the event in the follow- 
ing verses : — 


“ A score of years had come and gone 
Since the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth stone, 
When Captain Underhill,’bearing scars 
From Indian ambush and Flemish wars, 
Left three-hilled Boston and wandered down, 
East by north, to Cocheco town. 


“ He cheered his heart as he rode along 
With screed of Scripture and holy song, 
Or thought how he rode, with his lances free, 
By the Lower Rhine and the Zuyder-Zee, 
Till his wood-path grew to a trodden road, 
And Hilton Point in the distance showed. 


“ He saw the church with the block-house nigh, 
The two fair rivers, the flakes thereby, 
And, tacking to windward, low and crank, 
The little shallop from Strawberry Bank; 
And he rose in his stirrups and looked abroad 
Over land and water, and praised the Lord.” 


The current of the remaining miles from 
the Point to the city was only moderate. 
The wind having been very light when we 
started we had removed the sails which 


Anticipating that a crowd of curious peo- 
ple would collect about our boats if left at a 
city wharf, we pulled them upon the banks 
of the river below the city, and prevented 
any one from using them by removing the 
steering-bars. We then‘ascended Garrison 
Hill, about a mile from our landing, to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the waters to be 
ploughed through during the remainder of 
the trip. The hill rises above the city 
nearly three hundred feet, and the name 
given to the elevation is from the garrisons 
built there during the French and Indian 
wars, by which Dover, as a frontier town, 
necessarily suffered severely. We called at 
the old house, at the foot of the hill, which 
was built in 1680, and was fortunately 
spared by the savages the destruction that 
befell other homes at thistime. An observ- 
atory, similar in construction to the one at 
Coney Island, was built upon the summit 
the previous season. 

The highest balcony afforded a view of 
rare beauty, characteristic of New Hamp- 
shire; the distant ring of the horizon was 
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rugged and broken by a continuous chain 
of hills, save in the south, where the dis- 
tant ocean showed its line of blue. In the 
east was the ever beautiful Agamenticus, 
the ‘* Sentinel of the Sea”; north-east was 
‘* Boneg Beag,” in North Berwick ; and in 
the far north the eye rested upon the stately 
peaks of the White Mountain Range. By 
the aid of a glass we saw the Summit 
House, on Mount Washington — a distance 
of ninety miles. Turning westward, the 
eyes meet the lofty Lafayette of the Fran- 
conia Range. Below and_ nearer, the 
graceful pyramid of Kearsarge, in North 
Conway, was seenin bold relief. Choco- 
rua’s lofty peak was also conspicuous. 
Westward were Blue Job and Strafford 
Ridge; while the Saddle Back and Not- 
tingham Hills completed the mountain cir- 
cle. Due south was old Ocean, lying in a 
line of sunny haze and flecked with snowy 
sails. Conspicuous above the southern 
sky-line was the palatial Wentworth, at 
Newcastle; beyond, the Isles of Shoals, 
even the surf dashing heavily upon their 
rock-bound shores being plainly visible. 
The spires of Portsmouth, the light-houses 
on the coast, and the navy-yard, were all 
in view. Occasional water views enhanced 
the beauty of the nearer landscape afforded 
by the Piscataqua, Exeter, and Cocheco 
rivers and the Great Bay at Greenland, 
while the view of the western meadows and 
woodlands, clad in Nature’s eternal robes 
of peace and harmonious beauty, was un- 
surpassed. 

We found on our return to the landing, 
after spending several hours in the city, 
that the precautions we had taken to pre- 
vent the curious from trying to use our 
boats had been effectual ; but out secret ar- 
rival had been noticed and reported, and a 
mixed company had assembled and was 
rapidly growing larger. In answer to re- 
peated and polite requests we pedalled our 
boats nearer the city, and gave an exhibi- 
tion to an audience that was equalled in 
size and wonderment only by the one that 
the writer, near the same place, entertained 
in April, 1879, with the sight of the 
pioneer road bicycle. Five feats on 
the old ‘* Columbia,” one of which was a 
header, served to astonish the crowd more 
than an exhibition by a Smith or a Wilmot 
would to-day. The quickness with which 
we could stop our boats, when under full 
headway, by simply reversing our pro- 
pellers by back pedalling elicited the most 
liberal applause. 


The exhibition delayed our departure be- 
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yond the appointed hour, and the sun was 
setting when we pointed our bows home- 
ward. For three miles the river was 
without a ripple, and its polished surface 
reflected every cloud above and every tree 
and shrub on its banks, at some places it 
being difficult to distinguish the dividing 
line between the water and the land, so per- 
fect was the reflection. 

Below the ‘‘races,” at Dover Point, we 
met the sweep of the tide from Great Bay. 
Here deep darkness closed around us, and 
we kept the middle of the river, only 
guided by the noise of the current against 
the projecting points. Frank’s Fort was 
passed with a rush, and then came the roar 
of Boiling Rock, a huge boulder off the 
Eliot shore, whose top can only be seen 
on the lowest run of the spring-tides. How 
the furious tide rushed us along into the 
inky darkness! A few minutes more and 
our first day’s trip of twenty-eight miles 
would be accomplished. A mile above 
Portsmouth Bridge we distinctly heard the 
rush of waters against its piles, and we 
steered shoreward, to find the dividing line 
between the tide and eddy, in order to pass 
under the bridge through its widest opening 
on the western shore, away from the force 
of the tide. Many a boat has missed the 
opening in the centre of the bridge and 
been capsized by the resistless current 
forcing it against the piles. Manya stranger 
has found out, when too late, that the cur-" 
rent runs diagonally through the openings, 
it being deflected across the river by the 
peculiar formation of its banks. He is 
also deceived by the bridge itself, it having 
one end farther up river than the other. 

The bridge being a double one, and very 
wide, unless the opening be entered on the 
favorable side, the boat is dashed against 
or between the piles before the passage is 
completed. It is rarely possible to release 
a boat caught in this way, and a capsize 
and a wrecked boat is the result, and the 
occupants are not unfrequently drowned. 
The first passage by a river-boy under the 
bridge at full strength of the tide is the 
great event of his river experience. A 
successful trip is good evidence that he has 
pluck, skill, and steady nerves, especially 
if he passes through one of the narrow 
openings. Long acquaintance with the 
danger attending the ‘* shooting the bridge ” 
had made us conservative, especially onsuch 
anunusually dark night, and, though we had 
many times pedalled through while on the 
catamarans, we now steered them toward the 
western side as best we could, guided only 


















by the roar of the bridge. Although rush- 
ing rapidly towards the bridge, we were yet 
gradually nearing the shore, when the 
president ran into a floating mass of eel- 
grass, and, becoming entangled, he drifted 
helplessly and swiftly toward the dreaded 
bridge. What must the captain do? 
Make for the shore and save one boat, or 
follow aiid\try to save his companion from 
the inevitable wreck? The latter course 
was chosen. He had seen ‘* Drunken 
Jerry,” when hardly able to hold a paddle, 
float through the treacherous opening ; and 
why should not as good luck attend the 
temperate president, who, if not thrown 
off by the collision, might cling to its air- 
tight compartments? It now looked as 
though the question was to be answered as 
to how many of these compartments were 
actually necessary to hold the rider and 
machinery above the water in case a part 
of them were broken. But now another 
difficulty arose. The whirlpools began to 
revolve the boat, and if the long craft 
reached the opening ‘‘ broadside on” it 
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could not pass through. Revolving these 
questions quickly in his mind, the captain 
saw a slight chance for a rescue, or at least 
an opportunity to keep the president’s boat 
‘* bows on.” Throwing to the president 
his long painter, he directed him to tie the 
end of it around one of the stern cross- 
bars, which was quickly done, and, by 
back-pedalling his own boat, the rope tight- 
ened and the mass of eel-grass was torn 
away by the tide from the now stationary 
boat. Now came the final struggle. Could 
the captain back-pedal both boats against 
the rushing tide? The president aided with 
his paddle, not having had time to resume 
his seat. <A brief struggle showed that the 
dark outlines of the bridge did not recede. 
The rapid pedalling could not be main- 
tained much _ longer. The president 
shouted, ‘* You can’t do it, Cap. Look out 
for yourself; I’m going to try to slip 
through.” Before a protest could reach 
him he had cut the rope and disappeared 
in the darkness. 
C. A. Hazlett. 


A MIDWINTER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Ir was a January storm ; all day long the 
snow had been falling in great fleecy flakes, 
silently, swiftly, and steadily covering roads, 
trees, and houses in a garment of ghostly 
white, and night had closed in, dark, sombre, 
and starless, and the mercury had fallen, 
and the wind had risen and came howling 
fierce, eager, and biting, direct from the 
great Manitoba storm-centre, in the far 
North-west. 

I was weary with my day’s work, and, 
divesting myself of overshoes, overcoat and 
undercoat, was soon snugly ensconced in my 
favorite corner, and feeling luxuriously lazy 
in my loose dressing-gown and _ slippers. 
The wind roared dismally without, but 
every fresh blast but urged the fire inside 
toa merrier glow. I lit my lamp, filled my 
pipe, and, elevating my slippered feet upon 
a foot-rest, proceeded to toast my toes and 
to fill my mind with wisdom from a heavy 
volume taken from my library-shelf for that 
purpose. I had read but a page or two 
when, somehow, I seemed to lose track of 
the argument, the anatomical details got 
strangely mixed, and, finally, I nodded and 
nearly dropped my book. I gave up the 





struggle, set my book aside, turned down 
my lamp, and sat looking into the coals 
through the blue veil of incense rising from 
the brown bowl of my meerschaum. 

It was a pleasant scene, — the dimly-lit 
room, the familiar volumes ranged on 
shelves beside me, my microscope under 
its bell-glass, and in the corner my bicycle, 
all strangely transformed by the magic of 
the firelight. 

My dear old wheel, that had carried me 
so many miles with speed and safety, seemed 
to wink and nod confidentially at me as the 
flickering flames were reflected from. its 
nickelled head and gold-striped forks. It 
seemed to have a reproachful look about 
it, and I, felt guilty; for I had been plan- 
ning to sell it, that I might come out with 
a brand-new mount of the very latest pat- 
tern in the spring. 

After a few moments I was astonished 
to see it move from its corner and approach 
me, and, touching me on the shoulder with 
its handle-bar, whisper in clear, bell-like 
tones, ‘* Mount, mount! I have much to 
show you.” 

I was loath to leave my pleasant fireside ; 
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but, impelled by some unknown yet irre- 
sistible force, I placed my foot upon the 
step and slid into the saddle. 

In an instant the firelight faded away, the 
wind ceased to howl, and I found myself 
in the midst of a beautiful park, on the 
summit of a little hill, from which fine 
macadamized roads led north, south, east, 
and west. Beside me stood two figures, — 
one a chubby i:ttle fellow in a blue bicycle 
suit ; the other a tall, slim chap in citizen’s 
dress. Each led a bicycle, — the little man 
a lovely little machine of English make, 
resplendent with the glory of full nickel, 
and brand-new ; the other a clumsy road- 
ster, two sizes too large for him. ‘‘ See,” 
said the little man, ‘‘ it is easy enough — 
‘this way,’” and, putting a foot upon the 
step of his machine, slid into the saddle 
and circled round as gracefully and, ap- 
parently, as easily as the swallows which 
were chasing the gnats in the evening air. 
Dismounting, he laid his machine down 
and straddled the big one, while the long 
man struggled awkwardly into the saddle. 
** Now, then, hold her steady, and press your 
feet upon the pedals as they go down; the 
grade is in your favor. Facile descensus, 
you know”; and he started the awkward 
pair down the gentle slope. 

I was smiling to myself at the figure they 
cut as they wobbled uncertainly from side to 
side, and the long man gripped the handles 
as if he wanted to pull them off, and kicked 
viciously at the pedals. ‘* Funny, isn’t it?” 
said the bell-like voice; ** but don’t you 
recognize the parties?” and I suddenly be- 
came aware that I was looking at myself, 
taking my first road ride with the kind as- 
sistance of Dr. A . 

In a moment the scene had _ faded, 
and I stood in my own door-way. The 
summer sun shone brightly, and a _ soft 
breeze brought perfume from the garden 
and dust from the street. The expressman 
drove up and unloaded a queer-looking 
crate, and drove off, while I could hardly 
spare time to draw the nails properly, 
so eager was I to get at my new wheel. 
‘* Ah! I was young ¢hex,’’ sighed the bell- 
like voice, ‘‘and you thought me _ passing 
fair.” SoI did; and surely there was reason. 
Light and graceful in outline, yet strong 
and rigid, the new wheel stood before me: 
its head, pedals, cranks, and spring bright 
with nickel, all other parts black as night, 
save where graceful stripes of gold-leaf 
relieved the sombreness of forks and back- 
bone. 

I was crazy to try my new steed, and 
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was soon upon the road, revelling for the 
first time in the delights of ball-bearings, 
long handle-bar, etc., etc. 

Again the scene faded, and I found my- 
self on a well-known highway, in company 
with a fellow-disciple of Zsculapius. The 
harvest moon shone bright above us, 
rendering our path as bright as day, but 
clothing the distances in a vague veil, 
that half revealed, half concealed, and 
wholly enhanced, their beauties. On our 
left the hills rose majestically toward the 
cloudless heavens, and on our right the blue 
waters of Lake Erie melted into the sky 
so imperceptibly that no man could say 
where the horizon lay, or draw the dividing 
line between 


“The steadfast heavens above us 
And the molten heavens below.” 


We rode swiftly on without speaking, 
till the silence, broken only by the distant 
chorus of the frogs, the chirping of the 
crickets, and the thousand-and-one voices 
of the night that seem merely silence made 
audible, became oppressive. I turned 
to speak to my companion: but, at the first 
word, the scene faded, and I was again 
in my study; the knee-breeches and long 
stockings were gone, the moon was hid, the 
winter wind howled dolefully, and my 
slippered feet toasted cheerfully in the glow 
that radiated from the sea-coal fire. 

‘‘T have shown you the past,” said the 
bell voice. ‘* Are you still resolved to part 
with me? Ah,I see youare! Well, then, 
mount, mount, for I must show you the 
future.” I was again in the saddle, and it 
was again a summer night, but not moon- 
light. A hearty old fellow, witha flowing 
beard just tinged with gray, shot past me 
upon a glittering wheel. He had a compan- 
ion with him, mounted like himself, and 
they were chatting merrily. 

I seemed to keep alongside of them 
without special effort, though their speed 
was more than twenty miles per hour. 
‘* Do you remember,” said the older man, 
whom I now saw to be myself, — ‘* do you 
remember, docter, the first time we rode this 
way together? We had to take advantage 
of the full moon for night-riding then, for 
thzs was not invented”; and he touched a 
knob on the top of his handle-bar, and in- 
stantly the whole machine glowed with the 
peculiar luminosity of the incandescent elec- 
tric light. ‘Ten miles an hour was good 
speed in those days, before the invention of 
the automatic multiplying gear; and, in- 
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deed, it was good speed, considering that 
our wheels weighed from thirty-five to fifty 
pounds; but that was before the days of 
aluminum and ten-pound roadsters. Well, 
well, we were youngsters then, and I 
sometimes think we enjoyed the rude ap- 
pliances of those early days better than our 
improved machines of to-day.” 

I was anxious to inquire of my other 
self more of the details of construction of 
his luminous ten-pound bicycle and _ its 
automatic multiplying gear; but the mo- 
ment I spoke the spell was broken, and the 
scene changed again. I seemed to be in 
the same place, and yet it was not the 
same. The country road was a country 
road no longer. The low farm-houses and 
plethoric red barns had given place to ele- 
gant residences, with well-kept lawns ; the 
old highway was covered with asphalt, and 
before me were two old gray-bearded men, 
mounted on tricycles, which they simply 
guided, while tiny electric engines fur- 
nished the motive power. 

‘¢ Ah, doctor,” said one of the poor old 
chaps, ‘‘thereare great changes since we first 
pushed our wheels over this road, and great 
improvements ; but, after all, I’d give all 
these self-moving tricycles, electric engines, 


and self-luminous wheels for one hour of 
the youthful spirit, strength, and vim with 
which we pushed our heavy old Columbias 
through the dust that summer evening thirty 
years ago. Machinery can never replace 
youth and health; and, on the whole, we 
have lost more than we gained in taking 
away the necessity for personal effort in 
’cycling.” 

** Do you hear that?” said the bell voice ; 
‘¢ that’s what you are coming to if you 
don’t realize in time that success in ’cy- 
cling depends far more upon the rider than 
the wheel.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘* don’t you see that your 
line of argument would put a stop to all 
improvement? Let me tell you—” but here 
the thread of my discourse was broken by 
another voice saying, ‘‘ And let me tell you 
it’s time you were in bed instead of snooz- 
ing here in your chair and talking in your 
sleep, as you have been doing for the past 
half hour.” 

Ah, me! it was arude awakening to the 
realities of existence; but I do wish I had 
found out about how that bicycle was made 
self-luminous, and what were the details of 
the automatic multiplying gear that made 
twenty miles per hour a moderate road gait. 


Geo. E. Blackham. 
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He bridled up— in horsey tones 


Whipped out this bit-ter shaft: 


‘¢ He who on cycle tires his bones 


Is cranky, weak, and daft.” 


‘© A trace of choler, sir, you show,” — 


Thus spoke the man of steel ; 


‘Your sulky life is full of whoa, 


My cranky one of wheel.” 


S. Conant Foster 
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LB Charly Richards Doage. © 
Daisy, lve, Golden hair, ne Kir te-night 
‘re | ride away n the Pale moon ght ? 
© kus te tell me you Love me rtpll— 
What have T dene that you ty*al me fo ill? 


é “[eve another?” That Cann t be —_— 

aipy! | never have level aught bvt you! 
Sours, Jealevy! of whem pray? tell me the rest 
Ere I grew fainter —|?_ “eve the wheel bert? 

AIL _ 

SDayy, love, raise your eyer—lock mite mine; 
Tighter than nickel Plate deayest, they phine— 
Let the wheel go if jt Wont ftand alone— 
There! Just ene more, darling, Daisy,my °wn, 

















VALLEY OF LAKE GENEVA. 


FROM PARIS 


A TRICYCLE 


In the third week of July, last year, the 
writer, a member of the West Kensing- 
ton Tricycle Club, London, England, had 
a very interesting run on the Continent of 
Europe, from Paris to Geneva, a distance 


of three hundred and twenty-five miles. 
As this was the first occasion on which a 
** Sociable,” ridden by Englishmen, was 
seen on the journey, and the route was al- 
together out of the ordinary run of trav- 
ellers, a summary of the ride may not 
be uninteresting to American wheelmen. 
The tricycle used weighed one hundred 
and thirty pounds, and was of the lever 
pattern, known in the English market as 
the ** Coventry Perfection Sociable.” It 
had a fall-and-rachet action in the hubs of 
the wheels, and was fitted with steel-band 
brakes, leather lined. The steering-wheel 
was in front, and the diameter of driving- 
wheels forty-six inches. 

Mr. Walter Percy, then in his seven- 
teenth year, who was acquainted with the 
patois of the several departments through 
which weran, was my companion. Our per- 
sonal luggage was contained in three bags, 
strapped to the back of the machine, and 
consisted of changes of ‘* Jerseys,” stock- 
ings, etc., a Steward aneroid barometer, for 
taking heights, and a small set of tools, 
with screws and nuts, in case of accident, 
the whole weighing thirty pounds. The 
united weight of the riders was three hun- 
dred and eight pounds, but the machine was 
capable of carrying five hundred and sixty 
pounds. 


TO GENEVA. 
RIDE. 


As the ride was not against time, but 
simply for observation and health, no at- 
tempt was made to ride at high speed. 

The machine was taken across the Eng- 
lish Channel by steamer to Boulogne, 
thence by rail to Paris, and the start was 
made thence on Monday morning, July 17th. 

Each day the running made was as 
follows: Monday, Paris to Montereau, 
forty-seven miles; Tuesday, to La Roche, 
forty-seven miles ; Wednesday, to Tanlay, 
thirty-one miles; Thursday, to St. Verrey, 
fifty-five miles ; Friday, to Dijon, twenty-five 
miles; Saturday, Champagnole, sixty-five 
miles; Sunday, to Geneva, fifty-five miles, 
—total, three hundred and_ twenty-five 
miles. 

This run cost, including the Channel 
voyage both ways, the railway from Bou- 
logne to Paris and back, expenses at the 
auberges and hotels, and the railway from 
Geneva to Paris, $34 only. 

The departments traversed were the 
Seine, — a tolerably level country, abound- 
ing in chateaus, the country homes of resi- 
dents in the capital, the Seine-et-Oise, 
in which the ground rose by waving slopes 
to a high level, and the landscape was ex- 
ceedingly varied: the Seine-et-Marne, —a 
great plain, or basin, given up to peaceful 
agriculture ; the Yonne, whose features are 
innumerable valleys of small area, encom- 
passed by pretty hills; the Cote-d’Or, the 
Golden Slope of France, where the val- 
leys swell to noble dimensions, and the high 
hills cherish the richest vines; and the 
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Jura, which is wholly mountainous, seven 
ranges crossing the department from north 
by east, to west by south, and rising from 
two thousand to three thousand feet in the 
west, to four thousand and five thousand 
feet in the east, overlooking the plains of 
Geneva. 

During the week occupied by the run 
no rain fell, the weather was exceptionally 
pleasant, and in striking contrast to the 
latter part of the summer, and the whole of 
the autumn, which was unusually wet. 

France is traversed by broad roads inevery 
direction, kept by the State for military 
purposes, and called ‘‘ Grande Routes 
Nationale” ; and their surface is delightfully 
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The first meal — café-au-lazt — was taken 
about 6 A.M., and a heartier breakfast at 
10, —coffee, with sardines and eggs. Lunch 
was had at 1, — soup, fish, roast meat, and 
fruit ; dinner — often inferior to the lunch— 
was taken at 8, if the ride was finished; 
or supper substituted at 10, when the ride 
was late. As the ride was almost wholly 
through the country, sometimes difficulty 
was experienced in finding an auberge 
where a meal could be supplied. But 
everywhere the cooking was exquisite, and 
the charges ridiculously small. Thus, at 
La Roche, 1s. 8d. each was charged for a 
dinner of four courses, including two small 
bottles of wine ; and nowhere was more than 





MELUN. 


easy for wheel-riding, there being an en- 
tire absence of ruts or stones, so that 
there are no roads in Great Britain to com- 
pare with them. The distances were care- 


fully marked on upright stones at every” 


kilometer ; at every cross-road was a sign- 
post, which had the names of neighboring 
towns or villages enamelled on its arms; 
and at the beginning and termination of 
every village an enamelled plate bore the 
name of the place and the distance from 
three or four other villages. 

Every morning we arose between 3 


and 4, and ran until g or 10, then, on 
account of the excessive heat, we rested 
until between 3 and 4 in the afternoon, 
and 


ran until 8 or to in the evening. 


6d. or 8d. charged for a liter of the best 
wine of the department ; while occasionally 
a landlord, on being asked for his bill, 
shrugged his shoulders, spread out his 
hands, and replied, ‘* Gentlemen, the honor 
you have done me in descending at my 
house is sufficient pay.” 

Monday, Fuly 17. — The most disagree- 
able portion of the journey was that through 
Paris, from the Nord Railway station, 
which we left at 4.30 A.M.. by way of the 
Boulevard de Magenta, the Plas Bastile, Pont 
d Austerlitz, by the Seine, to Charenton, 
about eleven miles; the roads being paved 
with huge granite stones of unequal height, 
with ruts round each stone, in which the 
wheels were jolted terribly, and nearly the 


















whole distance was walked, the machines 
being pushed in front. 
A similar pavement, though not nearly 


so bad, occupied the road through many of 


CATHEDRAL OF SENS, 


the villages, but walking was not neces- 
sary. 

After passing Charenton we ran through 
Melun, Le Chatelet, Valence, to the heights 
of Surville; far down in the valley, to our 
right, was Montereau. There, nestling 
about the junction of the Seine and Yonne, 
whose streams are spanned by two stone 
bridges, was the town famous as the scene 
of an interesting episode in the later days 
of Napoleon. The houses appeared to be 
strangely huddled together about the bridge 
and the river, while rising conspicuously 
from their midst were the walls of the an- 
cient church, in whose choir is suspended 
the sword of that Duke of Burgundy mur- 
dered nearly five centuries ago by the 
Dauphin of France. 

As wecommenced descending the heights 
of Surville we rested quietly on our pedals, 
our hands on our brakes, and had leisure 
and opportunity for gazing upon the lovely 
panorama stretched below: on our right, 
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the river hastening through the plain to the 
town; the united streaam—the Seine — 
emerging, a beautiful line of blue, winding 
through a champaign, checkered with 
wheat, barley, and clover fields, the lark 
overhead singing joyously. As we grad- 
ually descended, our attention was attracted 
to a great commotion amongst the cottages 
on the hill-sides. The strange vehicle had 
caught the eye of a lad, and we heard a 
shout which brought people to their win- 
dows and doors. Soon there followed 
an exodus at racing speed down the hill- 
sides in every direction. We saw little 
children dragged through hedge-sides and 
gaps in wooden palings, and every one 
started for the entrance to the town, where 
they knew we should have to pass. Here 
an immense crowd was assembled, whose 
excitement had drawn the towns-people to 
their windows; no one knew what to call 
the vehicle which was running of itself, 
and as we slowly passed through the peo- 
ple my companion, Walter, was constantly 
employed, with cap and voice, acknowl- 
edging and replying to the courteous salu- 
tations and kindly greetings of old and 
young. 

We loitered on the bridges, and marked 
where the Yonne was swallowed up in the 
Seine, and examined the equestrian statue 
of Napoleon, then ran to the ‘* Grand 
Monarque,” where we rested for the night. 

Tuesday, July 18.— Left Montereau at 
4.30 A.M., and by a gradual ascent came 
to Cannes (not the famous place of that 
name). We had then mounted the crest 


of hills running parallel with the Surville 
heights, and from this commanding position 
gazed across two immense plains, — the 
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one on the left watered by the winding 
Yonne, a broad blue line running through 
a quilt of divers colors; the one on the 
right, threaded by a railway, lying on 
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another quilt of varying hues; and each 
plain enclosed in the far distance by wooded 
heights. The range on our left was so high 
that the sun had not yet tipped them, which 


OLD HOUSE IN JOIGNY 


accounted for the coolness that lingered in 
the air. On our left an opening in a stone 
wall disclosed a chateau half hidden amongst 
trees; and further on there was another 
chateau upon the right, set on the hill-side, 
with a broad avenue of trees stretching for 
several miles before it. Cannes was the 
last village in the department of the Seine- 
et-Marne ; and, after traversing the summit 
of the hills, we descended into the depart- 
ment of L’Yonne, and ran through Ville- 
neuve-la-Guyard, where the carters were 
singing country songs as they slowly rode 
to the fields; and then to Champigny, to 
Sens, celebrated for its cathedral and old- 
fashioned wooden houses, to Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne with its fortified gateway, to 
Armean, and to Villevallier From this 
place we continued to ascend until we had 
almost reached the level of the hills on.the 
left; from whence we had a commanding 
view of the valley, in whose bosom was the 
Yonne, and of the opposite range of hills, 
which were not so distant as to prevent us 
distinguishing the shape and character of 
every field of grain. There were many 
villages and towns within sight on the right 
bank; and every cluster of houses was 
formed in a natural hollow of the hills. 
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There appeared to have been falls of earth 
and rocks, leaving a hollow in the hill- 
side, and here nestled the houses and the 
churches, free from the injurious influences 
of cutting winds, very paradises for the 
world-weary, and the searcher after rest 
and health. Joigny was the next large 
town of importance, celebrated for its old 
houses, and for the possession of a crucifix- 
ion by Albert Durer. Between seven and 
eight we stopped for the night at La Roche, 
overlooking the Yonne. 

Wednesday, July 19.— Rode off at 4.30 
A.M., by a gradually ascending road, to 
Brienan and Avrolles, then down a hill and 
up another to St. Florentine ; then up and 
down once more to Cremigny. It was evi- 
dent, from the hilly character of the road, 
that we were approaching the borders of 
Yonne ; there were no longer the straight, 
level roads which we had enjoyed, but an 
endless succession of hills, from whose 
crests and in whose valleys we commanded 
an ever-varying change of landscape, — 
pictures of quiet, sweet, pastoral life. 
Through Percey, we ran to Flogny, where 
we loitered until 4.30 P.M., when the 
machine is remounted and the running 
resumed through Avenon, by Tonnerre, 
through Tronchay, Cheney, Dannemoine 
to Tanlay, and entered under a magnificent 
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avenue of trees, which formerly was the 
approach to a noble chateau, grand even 
now, though its court-yards are deserted, 
and the frescoes on its chambers fading into 
indistinctness. This chateau belonged at 
one time to the brother of Admiral Coligny, 
a victim of the St. Bartholomew massacre ; 
and here, in these chambers, about these 
court-yards, under these glorious trees, the 
«Admiral, with the Prince of Condé and 
other noble French Protestants, took coun- 
sel together on the religious questions of 
their day. We put up for the night, at 
8 o’clock, in the Hotel du Centre, and were 


CHATEAU 


lulled to sleep by the chiming of bells in a 
neighboring church steeple. 

Thursday, July 20.— Left Tanlay at 
3 A.M., and rode through Ancy, Fuloy, 


Nuits-sur-Ravieres, to Aisy, the last 
village in the Yonne. Crossing the 
river we were in the Department of the 
Golden Slope, and ran through Buffon, to 
St. Remy and Montbard, the favorite resi- 
dence of Buffon, the great naturalist. In 
the plain chateau, which still remains, 
Buffon labored, and in the garden, arranged 
in terraces along the slopes of a hill, he ex- 
perimented, discovered,andtaught. Orange- 
trees now bear fruit where Buffon in for- 
mer days planted and watered the rarest 
herbs and flowers he could procure. A 
tower in the grounds commands a lovely 
panorama. Buffon was buried in the 


parish church, but at the revolution his 
grave was desecrated and his bones scat- 
tered ; but his townsmen afterwards vindi- 
cated his memory by erecting a statue to 
him. 

It was 5 o’clock in the afternoon before 
we left Montbard, and riding along an ever- 
ascending roadway passed through Mar- 
magne, Fainles-Montbard, to Les Laumes. 
Then we crossed a line of railway on our left, 
and. ran on over a winding road, the hills 
and valleys ever changing in height, in 
width, and in depth for a distance of four- 
and-twenty miles. The sun was setting, 
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and the shadows of the hills on our right 
were rapidly advancing over the valleys, 
and creeping up the sides of the hills 
along which we were running. Laborers 
were returning from their fields; the time 
for rest was coming fast; all nature was 
tranquil: there was stillness and silence in 
the heights, in the vineyards of the garden 
slopes, in the valleys; not even one soli- 
tary lark—our most constant soloist — 
broke the peace of departing day. 

On we ran through Sissyvous, Flavigny, 
and Thenissey, to St. Verrey, where, at 
8.30 P.M., we descended for the night. 

Friday, July 21.—We were in our 
seats and off, up the ever-ascending road- 
way, at 4.30 A.M. Before us, several 
miles distant, was the Head of the Golden 
Slope, upwards of three thousand feet 
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above the level of the sea. On our right 
was a very wide vailey; then the slopes 
of another range of hills, bright and beau- 
tiful in the early sunlight, the summit clean- 
cut against the sky, so that we could easily 
distinguish church from house, and _ pick 
out the win- 
dows of the 
chateaus, in 
whose cham- 
bers the golden 
wine, the en- 
vy of princes, 
was consum- 
ed. The hill- 
sides looked 
like a mercer’s 
arm, when he 
stretches across 
it a dozen va- 
rious-colored 
ie 2 teathind ribbons for a 
le lady’s choice, 
r so distinct 
were the 
ors of the 
patches, the 
- vineyards, the 
ie : wheat.the oats, 
aie cubits and the clover. 
To our left 
were vineyards 
up to the summit, and to our right, 
flowing right into the valley, were vine- 
yards; but the vailey itself was divided 
amongst wheat, clover, potatoes, and 
other root crops, and clumps of fruit 
trees stood up here and there. Cattle were 
slowly ascending from below to graze on 
the sides of the roads we were running 
over, and we had many a spurt to pass, 
before they reached the point at which 
we saw they would come upon our run; 
for the cattle were always very curious 
and very stupid, standing staring at us 
in the middle of the roadway, and looking 
as if they did not care much whether they 
would give us a toss down the hill-side or 
allow us to go peacefully on our way. 

It took us three hours to reach the crownof 
the Head; but the view on all sides amply 
repaid the labor. We next ran through 
Paquites and Pasques. Then, for nearly 
five hours, we were descending, resting 
our feet upon our pedals, and hands on 
our brakes, running or galloping, as 
we thought proper, down the slopes 
that wound round and about the moun- 
tain sides; now passing a descent of a 
thousand precipitous feet; then disappear- 
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ing in a wood, to emerge in a mile or two 
on a clearing, from whence we could mark 
the thickly wooded slope of the opposite 
hill-sides, and note the road, like a white 
thread, far below, towards which we were 
running, and along which we knew we 
should have to go. Such a run was of 
itself ample reward for the ascent of the 
early morning. At length we approached 
the bottom of the mountain, and then we 
suddenly saw the valley spanned by a rail- 
way viaduct. which looked the work of 
fairy hands that morning; and under the 
viaduct we ran, through Plombieres, to 
Dijon. Here we loitered all day, from 
noon, amongst the old houses, museums, 
and churches, which are very well worth 
visiting. The Hotel de Ville was once the 
palace of Dukes of Burgundy ; one portion, 
now a museum, contains the carved tombs 
of Phillipe le Hardi, and Duke Jean-sans- 
Peur, his son, the finest specimens of medi- 
eval art in France. The Palais de Justice 
was formerly the place where the Parlia- 
ment of Burgundy sat. 

Saturday, July 22.— Left Dijon at 4 
A.M. and rode over an extensive plain, 
of great extent, and much beauty — the 
sky-line resting on the Jura mountains— 
through Fauverney, Mt. Gentis, Longeault, 
Auxonne (fortified by Vauban), to Sam- 
pans, in the department of the Jura. Hence, 
crossing a mountain of some two thousand 
five hundred feet in height, from which was 
a splendid view, we ran down into Dole, — 
a quaint, old-fashioned town, built on a spur 
of the mountain overlooking a river and a 
plain stretching far beyond the reach of hu- 





VALLEY OF THE OUCHE. 


Here we stayed at the Hétel de 
Genéve until 4.0’clock in the afternoon, when 


man eye. . 


we ran on through Villette to Parcey. We 
were now running along the side of a moun- 
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tain, and for the first time noticed a change 
in the people, — faces appeared smaller and 
rounder ; the men were more sturdy in build, 
but not so tall, as in the departments we had 
passed through. The carts were of a very 
rude construction, and consisted of poles 
bound together, with very broad wheels, 
and, in every instance, they were drawn 
by roan oxen, whose heads were bent be- 
neath the yoke that rested on their necks. 
All the houses were thatched; and many 
were so constructed on the side of the moun- 
tain that we could have stepped from the 
roadside on to the roof. There were many 
besides which faced the roadway; and on 
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line of blue, half-cloud, half-sky, but solid, 
bold, and rugged, —a veritable banner of 
nature’s own construction. 

We were now on another vast plain, and 
could see, many miles before us, a cluster 
of houses and trees, and rising from their 
midst a church with a tower shaped like a 
fuchsia-drop. This was Poligny, which 
stands at the foot of a range of the Jura, 
on the high road to Geneva. Behind Po- 
ligny were the mountains, which rose higher 
and higher as we approached. And when 
we ran into the yard of the Hétel de la 
Téte d’Or we looked up, with a feeling 
something akin to fright, at the awful 
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TOMBS OF THE DUKES OF BURGUNDY IN THE MUSEUM OF DIJON. 


the doors of several we noticed a colored 
picture of Our Saviour carrying a lamb in 
his arms, and sheep following. Upon in- 
quiring we found that in one house an only 
child had died. This was the touch of 
sorrow which had made all the neighbors 
kin. 

Along more roads, under avenues of 
trees, we ran through the picturesque 
villages of Souvans, Mont-sous-Vaundrey, 
Aumont, Montholier, to Tourmont; every- 
where thatched houses ; everywhere round- 
faced men and women; everywhere roan- 
colored, bent-headed, lustrous-eyed oxen ; 
surprise upon every countenance, the novel 
greeting, ‘‘I greet you, gentlemen,” given 
by young and old; with the Jura mountains 
rising before us, —now no longer a hazy 


heights above us which we had to ascend. 
It was § P.M., the moon was shining 
over the plain, and we had made up 
our mind to sleep at Champagnole. The 
landlord offered to draw us up to the sum- 
mit of the mountain which guarded the road 
to Geneva; and, fastening the machine by a 
cord to thé step of a carriage drawn by a 
horse, we were pulled, in the moonlight, up 
a height of two thousand and fifty feet. It 
was then past 9 o’clock, and for two hours 
we pedalled, at racing speed, along a road 
which looked like a line of white thread 
drawn along a black map, —the whole 
country occasionally lighted up with bril- 
liant flashes of lightning, — until we drew 
up at the Hétel du Mont, in Champagnole. 

Sunday, July 23.— Up and running 
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from crown to base, scored with 
rainfalls that had worn channels 
down their faces smooth as glass ; 
here retreating like the forehead of 
a savage, there overhanging the 
roadway with a threatening air. 

The valleys were alike change- 
ful. Spreading out miles in width, 
courtesying with gentle slope be- 
fore the mountains, closing up 
with sudden rise, too steep for the 
plough of the Jura farmer; here 
so narrow that a goat could jump 
from the side of one mountain 
chain to the side of another totally 
distinct: and there so much more 
narrow that a slender arch, like a 
wedding ring of stone, united two 
mountain ranges ; and, again look- 
ing down, we could not distinguish 
the bottom because of the green fir- 
trees which, growing on each side, 
commingled their branches. 

All day from early morning we 
ran, — from soon after the sun rose 
until his rays had touched the 
Alps of Switzerland. Only occa- 
sionally that day did we feel his full 
glare; the mountain sides hid us 
from his gaze during the major 
portion of our ride. As we ran 
along the valleys we caught his 
heat sometimes, but the air was so 
deliciously fine and cool that we 
suffered no inconvenience. 





CHURCHES OF ST. BENIGNE AND ST. PHILIBERT, AT DIJON. Everywhere among these moun- 
tains there were presented subjects 


again at 5 A.M., ascending and descending 
the whole day. On the summit of the first 
range of mountains we found the interven- 
ing valleys of great width, — the first was 
perhaps twelve or fourteen miles across ; 
but after leaving Champagnole they grew 
to be less than half that distance from ridge 
to ridge; and there were some where the 
distance from one mountain base to the 
next was a mere chasm, or gorge, bridged 
by a small arch of stone. 

Sometimes we ran along the bosom of a 
valley, over a gentle incline ; at other times 
we were half-way up the side of a moun- 
tain. a wall of brown rock rising at our 
left hand to an immense height, and on our 
right a precipitous descent of a thousand 
feet ; then again we were on the summit of 
a mountain chain, and our view was only 
of other summits on far-distant ranges. 
There were change and variety on every 
hand ; the rocks assumed the most fantastic 
forms, rugged and bare, covered with firs 
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for thought and admiration. In the valleys 
only did we hear our soloist, the lark ; the 
mountains were too high for him, the nar- 
row valleys too cramped, the gorges too 
sombre for such a song; where the firs 
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other unexpectedly, and our appearance 
amazed the child and angered the bull. 
Perhaps our bell uttered the voice which 
vexed the noble brute. Fora few moments 
we were all immovable. The child stared 
with open mouth. The bull took 
up a position in the middle of 
the roadway, pawed the ground, 
tossed his head, flinging out from 
his bell a loud, emphatic, angry 
note ; his tail was swung aloft, then 
beat his sides; and the cows be- 
hind, following the example of their 
leader, tossed their heads and 
pawed, and a jangle of discordant 
notes struck us with alarm. With 
one blow from that forehead the 
bull would have hurled us and our 
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could alone have listened he did not care 
to carol; but above the cornfields and the 
vineyards he sang his sweetest. Nor was 
this the only musical note we heard; for 
from every portion of the broad valleys, 
from points where we could not recognize 
forms, and from nooks in the mountain 
sides where they were hidden, uprose the 
clang of bells, soft and musical, now faintly 
jarring, like a suggestion of Wagner ; next 


pealing like a chorus from ‘ Elijah” ; again 
flinging out a bar of sofne well-known 
song of home, or church, and once more 


dying in a lullaby of sweetness. The mu- 
sicians were not at first easy to discover ; 
there were no church-steeples in sight, and 
no wandering band of minstrels would 
have earned bread, playing to those slopes 
and mountains; but there was no delusion 
about the matter, the air was full of sounds. 
The mysterious music came from the bells 
which the cattle carried round their necks, 
—brazen bells, varying in size, but so 
chosen as to make a perfect scale amongst 
the members of each herd. Bull signalled 
to cow or heifer with a toss of his head, 
which was at once answered by a softer 
note, and so all over the valleys there rang 
out these musical notes. Descending one 
long mountain slope, we met a herd of 
these cattle, each carrying a bell. Fore- 
most walked a magnificent bull, of great 
girth, with a glorious head ; round his neck 
was a large bell, and behind him were ten 
or twelve handsome cows, each bearing a 
bell. There was a little girl walking in 
advance of the bull, — a child of some eight 
years. On her head was a straw hat, with 
an immense brim, and in her hand a thin 
white stick. We came in sight of each 


machine to destruction. His anger 
was visibly increasing, when 
Walter called to the little girl to drive the 
cattle on one side. The child spoke to the 
bull; we heard her voice, though we could 
not make out what she said; but the bull 
understood, and in an instant he trod hastily 
on one side, and, passing us, gave an indig- 
nant toss of his noble head, asif in derision, 
while every one of the herd followed in 
line behind him, with a toss of the head in 
like manner. As we ran by the child, 
Walter said, ‘‘ Thank you, my little one” ; 
and she, with a smile, replied in the Jura 
patois, ‘* I salute you, gentlemen!” Never 
did church-bells sound so musically as those 
carried by this mountain herd —when it had 
passed, and we thought of the peril we had 
been in, and of the strange deliverance 
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wrought for us by the word of a little 
child. 

Two rivers— L’Orb and La Seille—rise 
among the mountains of this department, 
the latter having seven tributaries, all of 
which flow out of the mountains; while 
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five other rivers, rising in bordering depart- 
ments, flow through the Jura, and receive 
the waters of innumerable tributaries ; thus, 


L’Ain is fed by ten streams, La Brienne by 
ten, Le Doubs by six, La Lone by four, 


and La Sadne by four. The rise and flow 
of these streams create an innumerable 
variety of scenes, as they ripple down 
mountain sides, through gorges, where they 
dash in picturesque confusion over the 
rocks or along valleys with a perpetual 
murmur. 

In the Jura we ran through Cize, St. 
Lawrent, and Morez. This is a town 
on the Brienne,—a picturesque little place 
of about five thousand inhabitants, situ- 
ated in a gorge of the mountains two 
thousand one hundred feet above the 
sea. Four miles from Morez we had 
ascended to a height of two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy feet, and we then 
commenced a descent, which for steepness 
exceeded anything we had experienced 
before. The perpendicular height we de- 
scended was eight hundred and seventy feet, 
and this was accomplished by two inclines ; 
midway a stone bridge spanned a narrow 
gorge, and, having run along one mountain 
side to the bridge, we crossed, turned 
round, and descended the remainder of the 
distance on the side of another mountain 
slope into Morez. Near the bridge was a 
stream of water flowing through a wooden 
pipe, and here we bared arms and legs and 
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allowed the water to flow over us. Not far 
off was a young woman, washing clothes in 
a pool of clear water. 

‘* Are the English very dirty people?” 
said the sarcastic maid. ‘* No,” replied 
Walter, ‘‘not very; only sometimes they 
like to wash their limbs as well as their 
linen.” 

From the bridge we looked down several 
hundred feet to where, amongst the rocks 
below, there ran a little stream with noisy 
impetuosity. 

Another sharp trot down the mountain 
and we were in Morez, with its one street 
of white stone houses, very superior in style 
of building to the little towns we had pre- 
viously seen in the Jura. On the edge of 
the side paths were stand-pipes, from which 
water flowed incessantly, and above, rising 
to a height of one thousand two hundred 
feet, and frowning over the little town, were 
brown rocks, bare of vegetation, but clothed 
with firs upon their summits. A more 
pleasant retreat from the world could hard- 
ly be imagined. 

After leaving here we ran through La 
Rousses, and then commenced the ascent 
of the range which separates France from 
Switzerland. The distance from the level 
road up the French side to the top was 
seven English miles, and as it was get- 
ting late we 
hired .a 
vehicle to 
draw us up. 
The  diffi- 
culty of the 
ascent may 
be judged 
by the fact 
that it took 
the horse 
two hours, 
from four to 
six, to reach 
the summit. 
We were 
perpetually 
climbing 
slope after 
slope in zig- 
zag fash- 
ion, every 
turn reveal- 
ing fresh 
combina- 
tions of mquntain and valley. All day there 
was a ceaseless march of the mountains, 
and a dance of the valleys. 

At the summit we crossed the frontier 
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into Swiss territory, the custom-officers 
taking no notice either of our machine or 
baggage. Then we came to a small au- 
berge, where, on the wall of the public 
room, wasa painting of the Lake of Geneva, 
with the Alps in the background, Mont 
Blanc raising its snowy head from the centre 
of the picture. 

After the lapse of a few minutes we re- 
sumed our journey, and four or five hun- 
dred yards from the auberge we commenced 
descending La Faucille, which is nearly 


DOLE, 


four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The road was very steep, and half-way 
down the first slope we suddenly saw below 
us, at an immense distance as it seemed, 
the blue surface of the Lake of Geneva; 
while beyond, in glorious majesty, rose the 
Alps, the central position being occupied 
by Mont Blanc, its rugged top covered with 
snow, showing bright and cold against a 
background of gray sky. We had no idea 
when we examined the picture on the wall 
of the inn that we were so near the real 
scene it portrayed. The view was one of 
inexpressible beauty, and we gazed in silent 
admiration for many minutes. The lake 
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was a bright blue, flecked with the great 
white canvas of sailing-boats; as we de- 
scended, the distance between the mountain 
and the lake increased, and we looked 
upon what seemed to be a perfectly level 
plain, divided into strips of cultivated fields, 
with white threads drawn across them in 
every direction ; these were the high roads. 
To the right of the lake we could make out 
a cluster of something red, standing a few 
inches above the ground, — this was the city 
of Geneva, yet a dozen miles distant. 
Looking to right and left, the rugged edges 
of other mountains stood out beside us, 
their sides fearfully precipitous, dark with 
clinging firs, or sloping downwards for 
thousands of feet, in form like gigantic 
graves, sullen and mysterious in their shape 
and stillness. 

During our descent the light faded, and 
darkness settled, after many a strange 
change, upon mountain, lake, and plain. 
The blue of the lake faded to gray, and then 
to black; the sides of the distant Alps be- 
came blue, beginning at their base; then 
the blue changed into purple ; and still the 
light clung to the snowy summit of Mont 
Blanc, and lingered there, and we under- 
stood what was meant by after-glow on the 
grand old mountain ; finally, before we got 
to the foot of La Faucille, all nature was 
veiled in indistinguishable gray; but the 
moon had risen, investing the mountains 
round about us with fresh enchantments. 

From the foot of La Faucille the valley 
courtesies to the Lake of Geneva, and our 
machine ran almost the entire distance, 
with very little effort on our part. We en- 
tered Geneva at 10 P.M., and, crossing 
the lake by the bridge Mont Blanc, de- 
scended at the Hotel de'la Balance, having 
completed our run from Paris in six days 
and a half. 

Fohn B. Marsh. 
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WE took a ride, one night, my friend and I, 
When all the sky seemed with stars a-glitter, 
And crisp and cold the crackle of the snow, 
The keen air whispered past us with a sigh, 
And swift our hearts beat with tell-tale twitter, 
And whirled the hot blood raging to and fro. 
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We talked, of course, and laughed, my friend and I, 
With carelessness that was all assuming. 

A common muff between us warmed our hands. 
Once rang a note of song, a joyous cry 


That quivered long on the night, presuming 
To gossip with quaint echoes o’er the lands, 
— The faintly dying echoes o’er the lands! 


We dashed through shadow then, my friend 


and I[; 


A little hand nestled for protection 
Within a big one underneath the fur! 
Forgetfulness, no doubt !— it did not try 


To seek release, nor did dream 


correction 


When into light we flew with muffled whirr. 


One burst of soul, ‘* If but — my friend and I!” — 
You know the rest, you whose hearts are dying 
To risk your lives on a single stake! 


—‘* We’re nearing home!” 


she said, with downcast eye, 


Her graceful head drooped as she spoke, sighing ; 
I felt a pressure placed upon the brake! 
—A glorious pressure, on that faithful brake ! 


A TRIP 


Ir was afternoon on a certain hazy day 
of last autumn that the train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad pulled out 
of the station, at the corner of Thirteenth 
and Callowhill streets, on its way to Nor- 
ristown, along the banks of the beautiful 
and far-famed ‘+ Schuylkill.” Although 
disfigured in many places by smoky fac- 
tories, it is still unsurpassably lovely, 
winding in and out among high hills, or 
gliding smoothly along through some 
lovely valley. The day was rather hot for 
the season of the year, and through the 
open windows of the car one could catch 
glimpses of highly colored foliage alternat- 
ing with patches of sombre brown. 

Norristown is a quiet, sleepy old town, 
and the people seem mainly employed in 
keeping themselves out of sight. 

My acquaintance was rather limited ;. in 
fact, I was a total stranger. A superan- 
nuated *bus-driver, with a conveyance 
strongly resembling a milk-wagon, offered 
to take me to “any part of the city” for 
ten cents. I accepted his offer, mounted 
the milk-wagon, and instructed him to go 
ahead and give me ten cents’ worth ofriding. 


As we jolted along gracefully, the sign of 


the Zzmes office caught my eye, and I sud- 
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John Preston True. 
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denly remembered that, editorially, I knew 
the editor. Rewarding the driver of the 
vehicle liberally for his trouble, I ascended 
the stairs and was ushered into the private 
office of Capt. William Rennyson, the 
power behind the throne of the 7zmes. 

The captain is a thorough business man, 
a genial, whole-souled gentleman, and a 
practical bicycler. The detachable handle- 
bar, which is now occupying the minds of 
manufacturers and dealers both in_ this 
country and in England, is his patent. It 
has been so frequently and so well described 
that I will not attempt a description of it. 
It is certainly a valuable improvement, and 
will be prized by timid or old riders. As 
evening drew on I left the captain and Nor- 
ristown and turned my face toward West 
Chester. 

West Chester is a very fashionable, aris- 
tocratic little town. It has but few wheel- 
men, all young, some of them but boys; 
but the wheel is fast becoming naturalized, 
and will, doubtless, soon find patrons 
among the older men. All thoughts of 
riding from here to Downingtown were 
dispelled by a slow, drizzling rain, which 
set in next morning, and I was again com- 
pelled to resort to the railroad. It was 
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raining at Downingtown, too, when I 
reached it, and, after a short stay and a 
pleasant call on Dr. Hoopes, who uses his 
wheel-horse for visiting his patients, I sped 
on to Lancaster. A warm invitation re- 
ceived at Downingtown, to call at g East 
King street immediately on my arrival, was 
promptly responded to. 

The day after my arrival was Saturday, 








a visit was made to the reservoir from 
which the city draws its water supply. 
The banks are raised high above the ground, 
and from the top a good view of Lancaster 
and the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained. Fifteen or twenty miles away to 
the north-west may be seen the lofty ridges 
of the Blue Mountains, wearing a very 
dreamy, hazy look on this autumn day. 
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and it rained ; in fact, it rained pretty con- 
stantly during the whole trip. I had in- 
tended riding over to Columbia; but the 
rain deterred me, and, instead, I visited 
Martin Rudy’s office and his riding-school. 
Mr. Rudy is never still for a moment, and 
his lips are never closed from morning till 
night. If the Lancasterians are not edu- 
cated up to the bicycle stand-point, it will 
not be his fault. Sunday it— no, Sunday 
it didn’t rain, and, after an excellent din- 
ner and something inspiring at Mr. Rudy’s 


To the south-west might be traced the 
course of.the Susquehanna, by a line of 
trees. Eastward the land is more level, 
and farm-houses and villages thickly dot 
the landscape. As the eye comes back 
from its extensive journey, it is arrested by 
an old house which stands alone in the 
sastern outskirts of the city. The yard is 
overgrown with weeds, the windows are 
without panes, the outer walls are devoid of 
paint, some of the clapboards are miss- 
ing, and the bricks of the chimney are 
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scattered over the roof; the house is 
haunted. 

On Monday it rained again, and, as the 
roads were now impassable, the railroad 
was the only alternative. At Columbia but 
few wheelmen were found, among whom 
was Rey. Mr. Evans, who has ridden down 
all the prejudices against the wheel among 
his people, and in its place 
is riding up an affection 
for it. 

The next objective point 
was Marietta, where a 
strong, active club was 
found. It rained here also ; 
so, instead of riding, I 
did what was much more 
comfortable under the cir- 
cumstances,— sat and lis- 
tened to stories from mem- 
bers of the club. It seems 
that the roads around Ma- 
rietta are not the very 
smoothest, so that wher- 
ever there is a good piece 
of road it is pressed into 
frequent service. About 
the best road they have is 
the towpath, on the canal, 
between here and Colum- 
bia. Marietta wheelmen 
are very human in some 
respects, “and, given a 
good road and good ma- 
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wide, and. of course, does not afford much 
margin when two are riding abreast. Add 
to this the fact that on the river side is a 
perpendicular stone-wall at least twenty-five 
feet down, and ugly-looking rocks at the 
bottom, and that consequently the river- side 
offers but few attractions for close riding.you 
can easily imagine that the amount of avail- 
able space is somewhat limited. One day, 
two of Marietta’s prominent riders, whose 
names must forever remain unknown, were 
spurting along this towpath, both deter- 
mined to take the lead, when, suddenly, 
there was a slip, a splash, a gurgling sound, 








chines, there will be rac- 
ing. Now, the towpath is 
only about six to cight feet 
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and the muddy waters of the canal flowed 
on, or rather didn’t flow on, as calmly as 
ever; and all that was left to tell of the dark 
deed was the little wheel of a bicycle whirl- 
ing madly above the calm mud. _ For an in- 
stant all was still. Then, suddenly, a hand 
shot up into the air; but it didn’t hold Ex- 
calibur, —itwas full of blue mud. Then the 
woe-begone face of a bicycler appeared, 
and soon, by the aid of his late rival, he 
stood once more on ¢erra firma, and be- 
side him a very sorry-looking wheel. Some 
day, we fear, it will be our duty to chroni- 


Once more the railway train took pos- 
session of me, and bore me on to Allen- 
town. The town is beautifully situated at 
the confluence of the Lehigh and Little 
Lehigh rivers. It is impossible not to be 
attracted by its remarkable beauty. It 
stands on a broad plateau, high above the 
surrounding waters. Its streets are lined 
on either side with the choicest shade- 
trees. It was just after Pattison’s election, 
and the Democrats, after two decades of 
silence and mourning, were now celebrat- 
ing, with enough of noise and joy to make 
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cle a fall from the other side of the tow- 
path with a sadder ending. 

From Marietta I had planned to go to 
Harrisburg, but concluded, on account of 
the bad weather, to omit that part of the 
trip, and go directly to Reading. The 
depot at Reading is a peculiar institution ; 
it was once famous as being the first Union 
depot of any importance. The city itself 
is built upon a plain, which rises and 
swells away from the river toward the 
hills beyond. It is strange there are not 
more riders here. The roads are good, 
there are plenty of young men who can 
afford it; but as yet only perhaps a dozen 
have manifested any interest. There is no 
club organization nor any special inclina- 
tion to have one. It rained at Reading 
also. 


up for lost time. The square in front of 
the hotel and the streets in all directions 


were filled with people. The beauty and 
the wealth of Lehigh Valley were there, 
and among the rest a bicycler from Bethle- 
hem. Allentown has but one or two 
bicyclers, and, unfortunately, I could not 
find those lone ones. Although barren of 
wheelmen, it was with regret that I left 
Allentown, for it is a beautiful town, and is 
blessed with lots of pretty girls, although 
that, of course, is neither here nor there. 
A short stop was made at Bethlehem, 
and Lehigh University visited. It is 
beautifully situated on the river-side ofa 
steep hill. There is an active club at 
Lehigh, as, in fact, there is at all the large 
universities and colleges. From Bethle- 
hem to Easton is a short ride along the 
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picturesque Lehigh. Easton is situated on 
and around a cluster of hills, and com- 
mands a pleasing view of the neighboring 
mountains. The heights are lined with 
modern villas, and the stately buildings of 
Lafayette College loom up conspicuously 
on the hills behind the town. The loca- 
tion of the railroads and bridges and of the 
town itself is as unique and beautiful as 
can be imagined. 

Word was received here to cut short the 
trip, as business at home needed my 
presence; and a very enjoyable visit to 
Scranton, which 
I had promised 
myself, had to 
be foregone. A 
flying visit was 
made to Glen 
Onoko. 

Below Onoko 
station is a high 
bluff, through 
which the Le- 
high and Sus- 
quehanna divis- 
ion of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of 
New Jersey 
passes by tunnel. 
It is properly 
known as Moy- 
er’s Rock, and 
possesses a tra- 
ditional interest. 
The story is 
told in this wise : 
during the early 
settlement of the 
country a noted 
hunter and In- 
dian-fighter liv- 
ing in Mahoning 
Valley, four miles south, who had hitherto 
eluded all attempts at capture, was sur- 
rounded, taken prisoner, and disarmed, by 
five Indian warriors, and left on the 
summit of this rock for security, guarded 
by two of their number, while the others 
hunted for game. Moyer was sorely per- 
plexed. To fight alone two armed In- 
dians was not to be thought of; and long 
he pondered. Suddenly starting he lis- 
tened intently, then relaxed into his 
former quiet. The Indians watched him 
unmoved. Again he started ; and creeping 
to the very brink, throwing into his counte- 
nance all the interest he could command, 
he gazed intently down. The ruse suc- 
ceeded ; overcome by curiosity, the Indians 
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unguardedly moved to his side, and sought 
to discover the interest, when, with the 
spring of the tiger, he seized and dashed 
them to the rocks below. 


The entire Glen isa striking freak of nature, 
and reveals pictures of grandeur and mag- 
nificence not often excelled. Near the top 
of the Glen, some nine hundred feet above 
the Lehigh, runs the old Warrior Path, 
being the war-trail used, it may be for 
centuries, by the Indians in passing from 
the Susquehanna to the Delaware. It was 
also traversed by 
General = Sulli- 
van and _6 his 
brave army after 
the bloody Wy- 
oming massacre 
in the year 1778, 
and subsequent- 
ly by the lumber- 
man in plying 
his trade, when 
it was known as 
the Raftsman’s 
Path. 

From here a 
flying trip was 
made to Potts- 
ville, one of the 
most pleasant 
inland towns of 
Pennsylvania. 

Behind it rises 
Sharp Moun- 
tain, and look- 
ing over and 
down Centre 
street is the 
statue of Henry 
Clay, on a tall 
pedestal, which 
has a whole hill for its base. The roads 
around town are splendid for riding, but 
the riders are few. At Pottsville orders 
were received to come home at once, 
and thus ended one of the pleasantest 
trips imaginable; for there is no class 
of people pleasanter to meet or more 
gentlemanly than wheelmen. Just one 
word in closing. The subject of rail- 
roads is one that always interests wheel- 
men, for with it comes the question of 
transportation for the wheel. Most of the 
trip, as much as possible, was made over 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
whose officials are perfect gentlemen, and 
on which bicycles are carried free in the 
baggage-car. 


vill 
Am 
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IX. 


**T pray you know me when we meet again; 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave.” 


Durinc her frequent visits to the picture- 
galleries Grace made the acquaintance of 
an American girl, about her own age, who 
had also come to Paris to study art. She 
occupied a little studio in a part of the 
Latin quarter, where there were other 
studios of Americans, and upon their last 
meeting Grace had promised to visit her 
and spend the afternoon. 

On the day appointed she set out 
about 2 o’cldck, declining an escort, as 
she anticipated an early return; but more 
particularly because a man would be very 
much in the way of a couple of art-loving 
girls, upon such an occasion. Taking an 


omnibus a portion of the distance she 


reached the studio easily, and found her 
friend ready to receive her. 

Grace was an enthusiastic follower of the 
Munich school of painting. Her friend 
worked broadly, and had accumulated in- 
numerable sketch-books, portfolios of 
charcoals and water-colors, canvases in 
oil, photographs, and_ bric-a-brac, the 
mere contemplation of which, as they lay 
around the studio; gave the visitor anticipa- 
tions of delight. As a matter of course the 
half had not been seen when the flush of 
sunset upon adjacent buildings warned her 
it was time to return. 

Hastily putting on her hat and gloves, 
she said good-by, and started briskly down 
the street. She had been careful, in com- 

g, to note prominent buildings or shops 
which were passed after leaving the omni- 
bus, and for a time she had no difficulty. 
After a number of turns, however, and a 
walk of ten minutes, the streets became un- 
familiar, the shops more inferior, and the 
houses more dilapidated and dingy. She 
feared she was going in the wrong direction, 
yet in such a quarter of the city, with night 
coming on, she knew it was a matter of 
doubtful propriety to ask the way unless 
she should meet a policeman, and, strangely, 
thus far not one had been seen. 
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Several rough men passed her, but she 
had no fear of them, for they appeared to 
be laborers, and were too busy with their 
own affairs even to. notice her; then she 
met a working-woman, and returned her 
stare of curiosity by a kindly nod; next a 
couple of rollicking, half-grown boys ap- 
proached, making open comments upon 
her pretty figure, — passing so near they 
brushed her dress. However, she kept 
bravely on, though her poor heart was ina 
terrible flutter, and refused to be still. 

At length she heard other footsteps 
behind her, and her quick ear told her 
the long strides were bringing the person 
— friend or foe — nearer and nearer at 
every heart-beat, though she did not dare 
to look, for fear of attracting attention. 

“It may be a sergent de z ville,” she whis- 
pered, hopefully, still walking at a rapid 
pace. 

Nearer and nearer approached the foot- 
steps, and she felt intuitively that a man 
was following her, and that he was hasten- 
ing to overtake her. In another moment 
he reached her side, and spoke in her own 


tongue. 


‘* Pardon my boldness; I think it is 
hardly safe for a lady to be out alone at 
this hour. Will you accept my protec- 
tion?” 

She turned her head quickly; it was no 
familiar friend, or even a sergent de ville, 
who stood beside her, but the tall, fine- 
looking gentleman with the iron- “gray hair. 

“e Do not trouble yourself, sir,” she said ; 
‘¢T am quite safe.” 

‘¢ Though a stranger, I wish to be a 
friend,” he continued ; ‘““ and I regret you 
so entirely mistake my motive.” 

‘*T have'seen you before,” she replied, 
quickening her pace. ‘I thank you for 
your kindly intentions, but as I shall soon 
be with friends I hardly need your pro- 
tection, or, indeed, any protection.” 

Still he continued at her side, and made 
one more effort to offer his assistance. 

‘¢ T admit it is usual under. most circum- 
stances for a gentleman —and I trust I am 
one —to be introduced to a lady before 
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presuming to address her; however, there 
are times when these bounds may be over- 
stepped. Believe me, chance alone has 
brought us together again, as upon many 
former occasions.” 

‘*T do not doubt your claim to being a 
gentleman,” she answered, looking him 
fully in the face for the first time. ‘‘ Prove 
it, sir, by leaving me to myself, as I do zot 
need your assistance.” 

‘¢*] have no wish to annoy you,” he 
answered, ‘* and trust you will pardon me, 
though you may not know how far you are 
from your hotel, or the quarter of the city 
you are in.” 

Grace knew very well how far it might 
be, and that she certainly needed the 
protection of some kind friend; but, as 
Shakespeare puts it, she felt it were better 
to bear present ills than to fly to others of 
which she knew nothing. Under any 
other circumstances she would have gladly 
accepted this gentleman’s proffer of assist- 
ance; she was a good reader of character, 
—she made ita part of her profession, — 
and the one glance into the eyes of this 
strange man had told her his nature was 
kindly and gentle. She almost knew it; 
yet, upon the other hand, the favorable 
impression was offset by the recollection 
of the many previous meetings, when he 
had appeared to her as suddenly as to-night. 

The gentleman left her side at once, the 
sound of his footsteps growing fainter and 
fainter, till they became confused with 
other distant footsteps, and were no longer 
distinguishable. She was fairly bewildered 
now ; none ofthe landmarks previously noted 
were observable; the street was almost de- 
serted, and it was growing quite dark. The 
houses seemed the abode of working-peo- 
ple, and, as a last resolve, she decided to 
stop and ask the way. 

She had hardly come to this decision 
when she again heard the sound of footsteps 
drawing nearer, and this time, glancing has- 
tily around, saw two men rapidly approach- 
ing. They were ill-looking fellows, 
roughly dressed, with dark hair, untrimmed 
beards and mustaches, their faces shaded 
by slouch hats. As she observed them 
something told her their intentions were 
not friendly, and her heart gave a bound 
and fluttered in her bosom like a caged 
bird; she felt a sudden weakness coming 
over her, but still kept on her way. 

They were soon beside her, the taller of 
the two giving an awkward twist to the 
brim of his hat, as he winked at his com- 
panion and spoke. 


‘¢ Fine evening, mam’selle !” 

She was almost dead with fear; she 
tried to scream, but her lips only uttered a 
despairing little cry. 

‘**T wouldn’t scream !” said the other, lay- 
ing a hand upon her arm, ‘* because it 
might make trouble. We’re only going to 
help you find your way home.” 

** Don’t you touch me,” she gasped, re- 
gaining her voice. ‘‘I amzoflost.” She 
turned and faced her persecutors defiantly. 
‘« My friends are near; leave me, or I we// 
scream.” 

‘** Scream, if you can!” said the tall one, 
with an oath, placing his hand over her 
mouth. 

Then a sense of dizziness came over her ; 
she heard a heavy thud upon the pavement, 
there was a clamor of voices, and she knew 
no more. 

When the girl again opened her eyes she 
found herself in her own room at the hotel, 
with her brother bending over her, and one 
of the maids sitting beside her, chafing her 
hands. Her first impulse was to scream, 
as the recollection of the encounter rushed 
vividly upon her mind. 

‘*Where am I?” she asked, eagerly, 
looking about the room ina_ bewildered 
manner. 

‘* Safe at home,” her brother whispered, 
pushing back a lock of hair from her tem- 
ple. ‘* We were terribly alarmed ; but all 
is well now.” 

‘* Did you save me?” she asked, as the 
recollection of her pitiable plight came over 
her. ‘Had I fainted — before you came?” 

‘¢Go to sleep, Grace, dear; it will be 
better for you,” he kindly urged. He 
motioned to the maid to withdraw. ‘* You 
are too excited now to bear talking.” 

‘* But tell me,” she insisted; ‘* did you 
come to me, George?” 

She attempted to rise, but her brother 
restrained her gently. 

‘* No,” he answered softly ; ‘* you were 
brought in a carriage by a stranger, who 
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‘gave you as tender care as I could have 


given you.” 

‘¢ A stranger?” 

She looked earnestly into her brother’s 
eyes, as though wishing to know more, yet 
hesitating to ask the question which hung 
upon her lips. George read the look, and 
without a word took from the table a vis- 
iting card and placed it in his sister’s hand. 

‘* Frederick Mayne.” 

She repeated the name slowly, holding 
the card in her fingers, as she read and re- 
read it, and then looked up. 
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‘¢ Was it—was it the tall gentleman 
with the iron-gray hair?” 

‘¢ Yes,” George answered, ‘‘ it was he.” 

Then he again replaced the card upon 
the table. 

Grace was thoughtful a moment, and 
when her brother returned to the bedside 
she merely answered, ‘‘I thought so.” 
After that she turned her head away from 
him and closed her eyes. 


Au 


“ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a” — dicycle! 


‘** Do you want to sell your wheel, Well- 
ford?” 

Edwin Hoyt had been gazing out of the 
window intently for some minutes, with 
his hands clasped behind him, when he 
asked the question. 

*¢Sell my wheel! 
mean?” 

‘¢ P've been thinking, as you’ve no further 
use for it, you might wish to get rid of it.” 

Manning looked up from his London 
Times with an expression of mixed curios- 
ity and surprise. 

‘* No further use for my bicycle?” 

‘¢ Certainly,” the American continued. 
‘*¢ You are expecting to settle in Paris, aren’t 
you? I have somehow taken that idea 
into my head.” Then he looked away 
from his friend’s face, and added: ‘* At 
least, with all this running around to Pro- 
fessor Gantier’s every othcr day, and having 
so many engagements with Dr. Mayne, 
whoever he may be, —for 1 have not so 
much as seen the fellow yet, — it looks very 
much like it.” 

Wellford’s lip curled scornfully, and he 
turned to his paper again. 

*¢ You had better take a run, Hoyt, and 
cool your brain,” he retorted, calmly. 
‘*You have a very heated imagination.” 

‘* Do you know how long it is, Wellford, 
since you have had a run?” 

‘*T might figure it out, I suppose,” the 
Englishman answered, indifferently. 

**As a matter of fact it is just two 
weeks,” Hoyt asserted, with some asperity. 
‘*There is a map of Europe in your 
satchel, with a route marked upon it in 
red, so as to make it conspicuous. That 
red line is the most conspicuous thing I 
have seen about the tour lately; yet you 
promised me among other novelties a 
‘jolly run’ all over your little English 
‘island. I’m in earnest, Manning. I'd get 
rid of the bicycle if I were you, or stop this 
everlasting girl-chasing.” 


What do you 


It was not a kindly speech, but Hoyt 

yas in one of his ‘‘ moods” this morning ; 
however, Wellford allowed the remark to 
pass unnoticed, while he gave his full at- 
tention to the newspaper, and for a time 
there was silence. Then the American 
turned from the window, took out his tour- 
ing suit, and began dressing. 

‘¢ Where are you going, Ned?” 

‘*[’m going to Versailles.” 

Wellford turned over a fresh page of the 
Times. 

‘* T suppose you don’t care for my com- 
pany?” He spoke quite deliberately, 
though pleasantly. 

‘¢ Why, of course, if you will go.” 

Again the Englishman threw down his 
newspaper. 

‘* Look here, Ned Hoyt. If you wanted 
a run to Versailles, why cquldn’t you have 
said so in the beginning, without being so 
cross-grained? As to your disagreeable 
remarks concerning Doctor Mayne, it is no 
fault of mine that you have never seen 
him; however, if you wish to take a run, 
I’m with you, and just as soon as you 
please.” 

Hoyt was rather given to exaggerated 
statement, never allowing the trifling 
matter of a foot, more or less, to interfere 
with a point of a good snake story. In 
strict truth Wellford had seen the professor 
but twice since his first call, nor had he 
given more than two afternoons to the 
doctor. But time was slipping away, the 
American was growing somewhat tired of 
Paris, and, with no special attraction to hold 
him to the place, he was beginning to think 
of a change of scene. He had even con- 
sidered the expediency of running off 
alone, as Wellford’s arrangements for the 
future were growing more vague and in- 
definite each day. The thought of visiting 
England, however, with the opportunity 
of seeing the country and of making new 
friends, which might be of future advantage 
to him, had caused him to hesitate ; so he 
still waited, hoping something would soon 
give definite shape to their plans. 

After they had dressed, and a few 
moments had been spent in consulting a 
map of the environs, and in making brief 
memoranda, the wheelmen decided to lay 
out no particular route, but to ride from 
village to village, where there was anything 
of interest to be seen, without regard to 
time, making Versailles their final objec- 
tive point. 

Arriving at the Place de la Concorde, 
from which point the start was to be made, 
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Wellford found, to his dismay, that the nut 
holding in place the joint-bolt of his 
machine was gone, and the bolt with- 
drawn for half its length. As this single 
piece of steel was all which secured the 
wheel, upon one side, to the fork or sup- 
porting framework of the bicycle, it was 
rather a serious matter. There was no 
machinist in the neighborhood of which 
they were aware, and rather than lose the 
entire morning in a search for one Well- 
ford procured some wire, and bound the 
bolt in place as well as he could, and took 
the risk of its staying so. 

Everything was in readiness now for the 
start, and, rolling their wheels into position, 
they prepared to mount. 

They were standing at the foot of the 
obelisgue. On the left, and at the opposite 
end of the Pont de la Concorde, across the 
Seine, rose the noble building of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; at the same distance 
to the right was the beautiful church of 
the Madeleine ; behind them appeared the 
blackened ruins of the Tuileries, and, 
farther beyond, the stately Louvre ; while 
before them, looking down the broad avenue 
through the Champs Elysées, they beheld, 
not a mile away, that grand structure, 


dedicated by Napoleon to the glory of the 
French Armies, —the Arc de Triomphe. 
** Ready!” exclaimed Hoyt. 
He sprang lightly into the saddle, fol- 
lowed instantly by the Englishman, and 


together their wheels rolled noiselessly 
down the magnificent avenue. 

Passing the Triumphal Arch, for three 
miles their course lay through the beautiful 
Avenue de Neuilly, flanked upon both 
sides by buildings of superb architecture, 
all of them erected during the Second 
Empire. 

A run of another mile and they turn to 
the left and follow the lovely banks of the 
Seine. The country is more open now, 
and villas arise on every side from out the 
midst of a luxuriance of verdure. Away 


from the heated pavements and the city’s © 


turmoil the air has grown purer, and the 
perfume-laden breezes come to them, bring- 
ing a grateful sense of relief. ‘They hear 
the music of birds andthe hum of bees; the 
sunbeams flash and shimmer on the broad 
bosom of the Seine, a sense of dreamy quiet 
comes over them, and their wheels move 
lazily along the hard, smooth roadway, as 
they drink in with rapture the beauties of 
the surroundings. 

‘* Wake up, Wellford! By Jove, you 


had nearly fallen off the machine!” 
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‘*You are entirely mistaken, my friend,” 
he retorted, calmly; ‘‘and that remark 
proves that you were asleep, and have just 
come to your senses.” 

‘‘Come on, then, and we’ll have a 
new test of the superiority of American 
workmanship over your British manufact- 
ure!” 

*¢ But it is all English steel, you know,” 
Wellford returned, quietly; ‘‘ besides, 7 
don’t admit the superiority.” Then he 
bent to his work. 

Away they flew, in a cloud of dust, as one 
machine. The road was straight, and in 
splendid condition for racing, and the two 
men were in earnest. In a moment the 
Englishman spurted, and led his rival a 
full length, while pedestrians hurried to 
the side paths, and the dogs fled affrighted. 
Now the American is gaining; he sees his 
opportunity, and throwing himself far for- 
ward, as he gives the pedals alternately the 
weight of his body, closes the gap between 
them, and passes to the fore. Carriages 
turn out of their way, or stop at the road- 
side, while the occupants look on in won- 
der; for the American is two lengths ahead, 
and flying with the wind. 

It is hot work, and the Englishman 
loosens the buttons of his blouse ; quicker 
and quicker move his feet; he is gaining, 
his face flushed and his breath coming with 
effort; but he is riding for the glory of 
England. He gains more and more, and 
in another moment has forged ahead of his 
rival. Fences and trees and men sweep by 
in a maze, and the perspiration streams 
from their faces. Will the American gain 
his lost ground? 

For two minutes Wellford holds his own. 
His companion is straining every muscle, 
and has won a little; then he spurts and 
with effort comes abreast of his rival, while 
striving to pass him; for a full minute it is 
neck and neck; they are rapidly approach- 
ing a village now, and the Englishman 
cries, ‘* A draw!” 

They were rolling into Suresnes, cele- 
brated for its ‘‘petit vin de qualité infe- 
rieure,” and its ** excellente friture,” and, 
slackening their speed to a lazy run, rode 
‘Shands off,’ while handkerchiefs were 
freely plied. 

Riding leisurely through the village their 
attention was attracted by a neat cottage of 
simple, but tasteful, architecture. A rather 
pretty girl, of modest appearance, and 
dressed in calico, with a fresh, clean apron, 
stood upon the steps, and smiled as they 
met her glance. Upon an unpretentious 
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sign, over the 


door-way, appeared the 
legend : —: 





AU PETIT BLEU, 


FRITURE A TOUTE HEURE. 








‘¢ Hoyt, I’m going to dismount.” 

‘¢ Heavens ! Manning, is this to be another 
adventure ?” the American exclaimed, as he 
took in the situation. 

** No; but my throat is coated half an 
inch thick with dust, and, besides, I’m hun- 

i Pi 

Their wheels were soon leaning against 
the house, and the wheelmen found them- 
selves in a pretty room, at the sides of 
which were a number of wooden tables. 

The maiden courtesied, and, directing 
them to seats, stood in patient expectancy. 

‘* Petit vin pour deux,” said Wellford. 


*¢ She’s a jolly girl, Ned! — What say you, 
shall we try the /rzture at the same time?” 

Hoyt leaned his elbows upon the table, 
and, resting his chin upon his hands, looked 
at the Englishman serenely. 


‘6 As haven’t the slightest idea whether 
‘friture’ is something to eat, drink, or look 
at, wouldn’t it be a good idea to explain?” 

Wellford smiled pleasantly. 

‘* Why, a frzture is only a little fried 
fish; in this particular instance it is a 
gudgeon.” 

‘¢In that case I’m not to be gudgeoned 
out of my share,” Hoyt replied, jocularly ; 
‘¢ but where did you learn this?” 

‘* Oh, Doctor Mayne says it is the prop- 
er thing to do. Ladies and gentlemen 
ride out from Paris for ‘ Jetzt bleu’ and 
gudgeons every day.” 

After their race the wine and fish, with 
delicious French bread, were found most 
enjoyable. Lizette was the ‘* pert maid” 
to perfection, and added not a little to the 
enlivenment of the occasion by her smart, 
but good-natured, replies to Wellford’s 
harmless banter. 

‘¢ Tacarte a payer?” he demanded, tak- 
ing out his purse, when they had finished. 

‘*‘ Duatorze sous,’ replied Lizette, with 
another courtesy. 

‘¢ Fourteen sous!” echoed the English- 
man; ‘‘shewill ruin us. Comdbzen le ser- 
vice?”’ 

Again the maid courtesied. 

** Votre générosité, monsieur.” 
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‘* We'll give her the remainder of the 
franc,” said Wellford, and again turned 
toward the girl. ‘* Comdbien le baiser, 
Lizette?” 

‘‘Me prenez-vous pour une ote?” she 
exclaimed, stepping backward and throw- 
ing up her head defiantly, though the ex- 
pression of her eyes was very much like a 
dare. 

‘¢ Well, no, I hardly take you for a 
goose,’ Wellford answered, touching the 
tip of her dainty chin; ‘** but you are a 
little duck, and there’s a france for you. 
Keep the change.” 

‘‘ Werci ! merci! messteurs,” she cried, 
with sparkling eyes, as though six sous 
were a fortune. 

As this wasa place of some historical 
interest, the tourists left their wheels at the 
door, Lizette promising to keep an eye to 
them, and a half hour was spent in looking 
around the village. 

Here still pertains the beautiful custom 
of the ‘‘ Rosiere,” handed down from re- 
mote times, the ceremony of crowning once 
ayear a young girl of the village, noted 
for her virtue and maidenly modesty. The 
ceremony takes place on the seventh of 
June, in the presence of the whole village, 
the ‘** mazre” or the ‘*curé” officiating. 
Here took place the conference at the end 
of which Henry the Fourth, of France, ab- 
jured the Protestant faith. 

Refreshed with their lunch and rest, the 
wheelmen again mounted. Beautiful vil- 
lages lay clustered all around them. The 
roads were good, the day before them, and 
they wandered at sweet will where fancy 
dictated, knowing that a few miles out of 
the way on a bicycle was comparatively a 
very trifling matter. 

From Suresnes to Saint Cloud the main 
road is kept in very good order ; it is much 
traversed by pedestrians, for the French 
people are good walkers, and one is al- 
most sure to meet rambling parties, or 
young couples, who, leaving the city by 
rail, wait over a train or two, to stroll 
about the country. From the road are 
seen the caxotiers, or rowing parties, — 
young men and maidens,—their glad 
songs or merry peals of laughter, and the 
rhythmic rattle of oars in the row-locks, 
floating up musically from the river. Occa- 
sionally are passed the splendid equipages 
of wealthy people living out of the city, or 
the less pretentious vehicles of the dour- 
geotste, and at times the scene reminds 
one more of a park-drive than a simple 
country road. 
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It was a rare day for the wheelmen, and, 
for a wonder, Wellford entered into its en- 
joyment with all the enthusiasm of the old 
*cycling days, before the shadow fell upon 
him in Rome. 

Now they glide through Sevres, cele- 
brated for its manufacture of porcelain. 
Then they run off to Ruel for a view 
of the beautiful chateau built by Richelieu, 
to which the royal family and the court 
retired during the wars of 1648. Their 
wheels are allowed but a moment’s rest, for 
near by is the Chateau de la Malmaison, 
the retreat of Josephine after the divorce, 
and where, in the church not far distant, 
they are shown the monument to the em- 
press. 

Or when bewildered by the sight of en- 
chanting landscapes, of quiet villages, of 
stately parks and palaces, or lovely villas 
coming in quick succession, they find a 
quiet spot, and, throwing themselves upon 
the grass under the shade of green foliage, 
lie and gaze off upon the waters of the 
sleepy Seine, or watch the lazy clouds, 
floating along the summer sky. 

To you, non-’cycling reader, these words 
recall no sunny memories of trips a-wheel. 
That expresses it exactly ; but do you know 
how many volumes of poetry and prose are 
contained in the thought? Do you know 
what is meant by the society of this modern 
Atalanta, —this graceful,  fleet-footed, 
splendid companion, ever ready for a romp 
out into the purer air and brighter sunshine 
of the world of Nature? Would you know? 

The first faint flush of dawn is stealing 
in at your chamber window, as the eastern 
sky reddens, and the stars put out their 
lights. It will be sunrise soon, and already 
the hum of labor is beginning in the busy 
town. There is sentiment in a sunrise, but 
brick walls and chimneys, and a smoke- 
laden atmosphere, are so unpoetical. Put 
on a’cycling suit; spring into the saddle ; 
seize the bridle of this magic steed, which 
flies while you are mounting — take a long 
breath and look around you. 

Presto, change ! — the brick walls have 
vanished into thin air; lovely landscapes 
sweep away in every direction; the road 
winds in and out, and up and down, — be- 
side green meadows, skirting dark old 
forests, or falling into quiet vales, with new 
surprises at every turn. And then the 
struggle to reach the hill-top, the victory, 
and the glorious sunrise bursting into the 
splendor of a new day, like a heavenly in- 
spiration. 

It is three hours until breakfast time; 
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mount again and realize how insignificant 
a distance is five miles toa knight of the 
‘*handle-bar.” Isn’t it delicious? 


There’s joy in the air, and blue in the sky, 
And light in the pools where the sunbeams lie. 
The trout and the minnows are shy and still; 
A merry bird, with whistle and trill, 

Is echoing back the song of the rill 

As he follows the flight of a dragon-fly. 


The sound of tinkling bells comes float- 
ing down the roadway. The cows are 
going to pasture, and the brown-eyed sheep, 
with their noses thrust through the bars, are 
waiting to receive them. What an oppor- 
tunity to revive childish recollections of 

“ Little boy blue, blow your horn!” 
Even ‘‘ Little Bo-Peep” is remembered 
kindly, and the sheep wag their tails and 
seem to say, in their own peculiar way, — 

‘¢ Good-morning, Mr. Wheelman, did 
you ever before hear a lark sing?” 


Down in the meadow the buttercups blink, 

And the impudent daisies nod and wink, 

Till the hill-side roses blush as red 

As a maiden’s cheek, when her lover hath said, 
With a bashful sigh, that he fain would wed,— 
The roses rather enjoy it, I think. 


Poor little buttercups! The mowers are 
whetting their scythes in the adjoining 
field, and when the sun is higher, and the 
robber bees are busy with the clover-blos- 
soms, their golden beauty will gladden no 
more the summer landscape. Weep, nod- 
ding daisies! —even your impudence will 
not save you, though your memory will 
ever be sweetly associated with the perfume 
of new-mown hay. 

Do you think you can climb yonder hill? 
Push for it!— persistence is an element 
of success. The breezes are more spicy 
now ; the summit is reached, and the scene 
changes. 


There’s a ship out at sea, with sails of snow, 
The sunbeams glint and the soft breezes blow; 
And a fisher-boy sings in merry glee, 

The ocean blue is the home of the free; 

For the voyage is done, and he soon willsee 
The maiden he left a month ago. 


A burly form, pipe in mouth, and basket 
upon arm, swings lazily up the roadway 


from the water. He is just in from his 
trawls, and whether the trip netted ‘a 
pound a hook,” or the rapacious dogfish 
took everything but the heads and _back- 
bones, doth not appear in his weather- 
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stained face, for breakfast is waiting. How 
he looks in wonder now! 

‘¢ Hard-a-port, ship-mate ; heave to, and 
down your anchor! She’s a trim ’un, and 
no mistake, from cut-water to rudder. How 
many knots an hour does she make, fair 
sailin’? ” 

Sing, fisher-boy; flash and shimmer, 
sunbeams; sail on, O tiny ship of steel, 
nor wreck o’ertake thee on thy homeward 
way ! 


There’s joy in the air, and blue in the sky, 
And the road is smooth where the shadows lie 
’Neath the old beeches; and my steed 

Leaps at the spur, and quickens his speed, 
While I laugh for joy, and take no heed 

Of Time’s swift fiight, nor wonder why. 


O ’cycling reader, do you know what 
the companionship of a pair of phantom 
wheels implies? 

But where has this Pegasian flight left 
Hoyt and Manning? To proceed with the 
story :— 

At length Versailles is reached and it is 
past the middle of the afternoon before the 
tourists have seen half of its points of 
interest or its treasures. At the intersec- 


tion of three splendid avenues—each a 


mile long and several hundred feet in 
width — is the superb chateau built by 
Louis XIV., which for many years was 
the ordinary residence of the kings. This 
was transformed by Louis Philippe into an 
immense museum of painting and sculpt- 
ures relating to national history or the 
glory of France. There are grounds and 
gardens of vast extent, adorned with many 
fine statues, and near the park are two 
palaces, The Grand and The Petit Trianon, 
both adorned with works of art, and from 
their historical associations well worth a 
visit by wheelmen tourists. The first was 
built also by the extravagant Louis XIV., 
and named for a village the site of which it 
occupies ; while the last-named was erected 
by Louis XV., particularly for Mme. Du 
Barry, though it became the favorite resi- 
dence of Marie Antoinette, upon the 
accession of Louis XVI. to the throne. 

As the fountains play only upon Sunday 
afternoons (it is said at an expense of 
something like ten thousand francs for the 
hour’s entertainment), being a week-day 
the wheelmen missed this beautiful sight. 

Leaving Versailles by the Avenue de 
Paris, they resolved upon as straight a run 
as possible, on the return, without a dis- 
mount, and accordingly timed themselves 
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ard took the register of their cyclom- 
eters. 

Making good time for the greater part of 
the distance, it was twenty minutes of 5 
o’clock when they turned into the Avenue de 
Neuilly ; four miles of good, hard road lay 
between them and the obelisque of Louis 
Philippe, in the Place de la Concorde, and 
they decided to finish their run by 5 
o’clock. Starting off at a brisk pace, speed 
was increased to a fair twelve miles an 
hour, which was kept evenly for the first 
mile and a half. The avenue presented a 
much livelier appearance than in the 
morning, and, as they approached Paris, 
carriages: became more numerous, forcing 
them, at times, to ride slowly. While 
speeding, after one of these slow runs, to 
make up for lost time, as Wellford whizzed 
by a passing barouche he was suddenly 
made conscious of the glance of a pair of 
lovely eyes, as the instantaneous vision of 
a fair and unmistakably familiar profile 
burst upon him. 

When a bicycle, running fifteen miles an 
hour, passes a carriage whirling along at 
ten miles an hour in an opposite direction, 
there is apt to be a considerable space be- 
tween them before the former can come to 
a stand-still. In the present instance Well- 
ford ‘* back-pedalled ” till he stood upright 
in the saddle, and to bring his flying steed 
under sufficient check for the turn-about 
movement as early as possible, he put 
down his brake in addition, and with far 
more vigor than caution. Hoyt never 
knew just how it happened, for he had 
failed to observe ‘‘the shadow,” and was 
twenty yards in advance when the catastro- 
phe occurred. 

It is a statement of simple fact that the 
single step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous can be accomplished on a bicycle in 
less time, and with more af/omé, than in 
any phase of human experience. 

Fancy the grace, the dignity, the bird- 
like movements of the lissom ’cyclist as he 
poises lightly upon his airy wheel, which 
seems scarcely to touch the earth as it flits 
by like a phantom. Just three seconds, 
and a little carelessness, will suffice to 
transform this beautiful vision of ethereal 
splendor into an awkward, sprawling man, 
his mouth in the dust, his natty suit torn 
and bedraggled, and forty odd pounds of 
solid steel covering him like a gridiron, 
while he writhes and turns up at the 
corners after the manner of a half-cooked 
beefsteak. In such a moment, O gall, 
where is thy bitterness! 
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Providence is said to exert a kind 


care over helpless inebriates, will the sug- 
gestion seem out of place if we go to the 
other extreme and include wheelmen? — 
for they usually fall as tenderly. 


When the lithe and graceful wheelman isn’t wheeling, 
But is, rather, down and rolling in the dirt, 

It doesn’t help his pride or Christian feeling 
To blandly smile and ask him where he’s hurt. 


With a brcken “ fork,” or leg, ’twould not be stated — 
With fractured ribs, or “spokes,” ’twould be the 
same; 
Or even with doth “ backbones ” dislocated, 
You'll ever find a plucky wheelman game. 


’ 


Wellford had crawled out from under 
the débris before his friend returned. His 
wheel appeared to be all right, and his 
suit, being gray, showed little dust after he 
had given it a hasty brushing. By the 
time Hoyt came up he was in the saddle 
again, and without a word of explanation 
had dashed after the retreating carriage, 
now an eighth of a mile away. 

At first the American decided to wait 
for his companion; but, puzzled to know 
the meaning of the strange manceuvre, he 
changed his mind and spurted after him. 
The race of the morning was child’s play 
beside the present encounter. Wellford 
was surely gaining upon the carriage, but 
whether Hoyt was gaining upon Wellford 
was quite another matter. By this time 
Hoyt came to a solution of the mystery, 
and was about slowing up in disgust, 
when, to his horror, he saw his comrade 
suddenly sway to one side with a peculiar 
movement, and come down with a crash 
in a cloud of dust. In a second he re- 
membered the nutless bolt, and the make- 
shift of wire, which he knew had _ treach- 
erously given way. He _ hurried now 
to the rescue of his friend, and arrived upon 
the scene as he was being helped to his feet 
by a couple of gentlemen, who had alighted 
from a passing carriage, thinking him 
killed. The loose bolt had done the busi- 
ness effectively ; the young man was con- 
siderably bruised, and the bicycle badly 
wrecked. 

Considering the state of both machine 
and man, riding home was utterly out of 
the question ; the gentlemen insisted upon 
taking Wellford to his hotel in the carriage, 
and Hoyt having found an in-bound team- 
ster who would transport the wheel to the 
city, he mounted, and finished the remain- 
der of ‘* the run to Versailles” alone. 
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XI. 


“T know not why my books — 

The learning that I loved, the charm of art — 
Should for a young girl’s looks 

Fade from my thoughts, and vanish and depart.” 


Wellford was more seriously hurt than 
either himself or Hoyt had supposed at the 
time of the accident. True, no bones had 
been broken, but he was _ considerably 
bruised, and so lamed his friends insisted 
upon his staying at home, and in his room, 
for a few days at least. Hoyt was greatly 
tempted to read the voung man a lecture 
on the folly of racing a édroken bicycle 
with a span of horses, and all for a glance 
at a woman’s face; but, under the circum- 
stances, he had not the heart to do it. 

Wellford was anything but patient under 
his enforced confinement, and a call from 
Wilson one evening, a day or two after the 
accident, made matters rather worse than 
better. Wilson was very sympathetic. 
As a matter of course Hoyt told the whole 
story, and then the ‘‘ ex-clerk” used his 
most persuasive eloquence to obtain a view 
of the picture. The honor was granted 
quite reluctantly, but not until Wellford 
had satisfied himself that the American’s 
object was other than idle curiosity. 

‘*Bless my stars! Why, Manning, I 

know this girl like a book!” 
Wellford started to his feet in an instant. 
‘* Gently, gently, there!” Hoyt stepped 
to his friend’sside. ‘* Don’t get excited, and 
put yourself back several days; better lie 
down again.” 

*¢ Yes, Mr. Manning, be calm, be calm!” 
Wilson interposed; ‘‘as my old friend, 
Commissioner Dingleby, used to say” — 

‘* Hang your old friend, Commissioner 
Dingleby !” Wellford exclaimed, excitedly. 
*¢ Tell me what you know, and at once.” 

‘¢’Then remind me of Dingleby when I 
get through, for it’s a mighty good story. 
Hoyt, give me a match — be calm, be calm, 
my boy !—you see Dingleby had a” — 

The American paused to light his cigar. 

’ Wellford’s expression had suddenly 
changed, and his face showed he was in 
earnest when he said, — 

‘¢Mr. Wilson, are you trying to annoy 
me? Because if you are, let me tell you 
you are treading upon dangerous ground. 
The subject of this picture is no joke. Now 
I will hear what you have to say.” 

Wilson suddenly became aware of another 
side to the Englishman’s character. 

‘¢Mr. Manning,” said he, ‘* why— dash 
it!—I wouldn’t offend you for a position 
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in the New York custom-house. I didn’t 
mean anything — you'll pardon me, won’t 
you? Of course you will.” 

He turned to the photograph again, and 
continued, — 

‘¢The original of this picture is a New 
Haven girl, and her father is a great friend 
of the American minister. Nice people 
they say, and I think quite wealthy. The 
picture flatters the girl, however, — that is 
— well, I’m more used to the full face than 
the profile.” 

‘¢ Then you £zow her?” Manning inter- 
posed. ‘*What is her name? Where are 
they staying?” 

‘¢Well—no,” Wilson replied, hesitat- 
ingly ; ‘*I can’t say ’m acguainted with 
her, and I don’t even know her name — 
but I can get it for you.” 

A look of mixed disappointment and 
contempt came into the Englishman’s 
face. 

‘¢ Good Lord, man! you needn’t be sur- 
prised because I don’t know her per- 
sonally,” Wilson explained ; ‘‘ you mustn’t 
expect me to be on speaking terms with 
every American in Paris. ButI’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. Come, now! I’ll obtain an 
introduction to her, and introduce you 
before this time next week, if you'll grant 
me a favor.” 

‘¢Gladly, if I have the power,” Man- 
ning replied, eagerly ; ‘‘ name it.” 

‘* Give me an introduction to your friend, 
Doctor Mayne. He sat down on me in 
Rome when I tried to make his acquaint- 
ance myself; but now, as your friend, I 
shall have no trouble. Is it a bargain?” 

The Englishman hesitated. This was 
indeed a ‘ favor,” and, under the circum- 
stances, a greater one than he felt it were 
possible for him to grant. On the other 
hand, if Wilson cow/d bring about a meet- 
ing with this beautiful woman, and not 
only a meeting but an introduction, what 
would he not be willing to do in return. 

‘Oh, just as you please,” said the 
American. He knocked the ashes from his 
cigar very carefully with his little finger, 
replaced it, took a long inhalation, and 
began blowing smoke-rings. ‘‘ I’ve plenty 
of influence ’round at the Legation, if I 
wish to employ it. You had better say 
yes.” 

‘* And plenty of cheek to carry the thing 
through,” Hoyt added, with a smile. 

‘* Are you sure you can give me this 
introduction, Wilson?” the Englishman 
asked, doubtfully. 

*¢ As sure as I am that Masters will go 


to the Senate next year, and ¢ha?’s a dead 
certainty. Sure! If you have any doubts 
about it, wait and see.” 

And so the bargain was consummated. 

Edwin Hoyt was completely captivated 
by the doctor’s cordiality and agreeable 
manners upon meeting him at the pro- 
fessor’s, a few days after the incident just 
related. He felt the man was worth cul- 
tivating, particularly as he hailed from 
Boston. As it is always well to hail from 
a spot readily found upon a map of the 
world, Hoyt hazled from Boston, too, 
—that is, he ved thirty miles from the 
‘‘ Hub,” frequently coming to the city to 
attend to business. He may have had an 
eye to the future, for Boston is a ‘* grow- 
ing” place, and may yet include in its 
** suburbs” a dozen such hamlets as Salem 
or Newburyport, after all her Venetian 
territory has been reclaimed, and cut up 
into building lots. 

Wellford had met the professor upon 
several occasions, and was beginning to 
like him nearly as well as he liked the 
doctor, Here was a type of man entirely 
new to him, —an enthusiastic, thoroughly 
informed scientist, —and his imagination, 
seizing upon every impression or  sug- 
gestion received during the pleasant inter- 
views, had created an ideal far above a 
true estimate of the scientist as aman, even 
though his name was known upon two 
continents. 

It seemed marvellous that, in one short 
lifetime, one could have lived in so many 
lands, been through so many harrowing 
adventures, read and written so many 
books, and learned the names and habits 
of so many hundred birds, and so many, 
many thousands of insects; the professor 
bore his honors so lightly, too, and seemed 
so unassuming and friendly, the boy felt 
it was a joy to have met such a man, even 
for an hour. 

Doubtless Wellford’s nationality influ- 
enced his feelings in the matter to a slight 
degree, for the average American is so 
eminently and unphilosophically practical 
that he looks upon science as a pretty, 
or a foolish, pastime, save in those rare 
cases where it opens up, at once, a mine 
of gold. Even then it is the man making 
the application, and not the scientific d7s- 
coverer, who wins the applause. Perhaps 
the Germans are even more philosophical 
in this matter than either the English or 
Americans; at least, every hamlet in 
Germany has its students or collectors in 
natural history ; while a naturalist, with a 
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butterfly-net and collecting-box, might find 
himself an object of ridicule in half the 
villages of our civilized and enlightened 
land. 

‘¢ Science” may be indirectly responsi- 
ble for this feeding which exists in the 
minds of many toward everything bearing 
its much-abused name, through the super- 
lative self-assumption of some of its devo- 
tees; men who fight for a-pet theory 
as they would for their honor, holding 
every other man to be an ‘ unscientific ” 
ignoramus who dares to discredit their 
unproven sophistries. 

Had Wellford been thrown with such an 
ultra scientist, doubtless he would never 
have dreamed of envying him his ‘ learn- 
ing.” Professor Gantier was a different 
sort of man, however; he knew so thor- 
oughly those things he claimed to know, 
while modestly disclaiming, amidst a 
world of speculation, that he really kvew 
much of anything positively, the young 
man’s faith in the old scientist was only 
equalled by his desire to follow humbly 
in his footsteps. But this is a digression. 

George Thorne was pleased to hear so 
favorable a report, as had been given him 
by the Englishman, of the man who had 
proved both protector and friend to his 
sister in the hour of her peril. To Grace 
the knowledge brought a sense of relief, 
for there was a quiet satisfaction in the 
feeling that the man was a gentleman, 
notwithstanding he had so many times 
darkened her pathway by his mysterious, 
though dignified, presence. He had not 
presumed in the least upon the advantage 
the episode had given him to make the 
girl’s acquaintance, quietly departing when 
there was no longer occasion for him to 
remain; nor had he since shown himself, 
save to make a brief inquiry of the brother 
as to the lady’s health on the morning 
following. 

By one of those unexplainable coinci- 
dences often occurring in real life — oftener 
in fiction—Grace Thorne and Doctor 
Mayne decided upon a visit to the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery upon the same afternoon. 

Pausing only a few moments in the hall 
of sculptures, on the ground floor, con- 
taining many surprisingly peculiar illustra- 
tions of the modern French School, she 
ascended to the gallery above. Brother 
and sister had been separated but a few 
moments when George suddenly found 
himself face to face with Doctor Mayne. 
It was a chance meeting, as unexpected to 
one as to the other. The young man ex- 


tended his hand cordially, and the usual 
civilities were passed between them, fol- 
lowed by a few words of commonplace. 

‘¢ Your sister is well, I trust?” the doc- 
tor inquired, as he turned to move away. 

George replied courteously, and, inform- 
ing the doctor of her presence, invited 
him to meet her. The gentleman ex- 
pressed pleasure at the invitation, and, 
accepting gracefully, followed his com- 
panion. 

The introduction was quite informal, 
not to say commonplace, as are introduc- 
tions usually. To Grace it only meant an 
opportunity to take ‘¢*a good look” into 
the face of this strange, handsome man, as 
she would view any curiosity. To Doc- 
tor Mayne it meant far more, though, a 
man of the world, he kept his feelings 
well beneath the surface. 

She thanked him, in her frank, straight- 
forward way, for the recent service he had 
rendered her, and then adroitly turned the 
subject before he could venture a reply. 

‘*'You are fond of art?” she said, half 
inquiringly. 

*¢ Only in a general way, Miss Thorne. 
I never tire of viewing good pictures, and 
often wish I possessed ability to handle the 
pigments myself. I am too indolent for 
that, however; I am not a lover of hard 
work.” 

‘* Yet there ave artists who make play of 
painting,” she replied. 

‘¢ And their works show it.” He glanced 
toward the pictures carelessly, as though 
seeking an example, and continued: ‘* Not 
but that an artist may work easily, and find 
enjoyment in it, after the years of drudgery 
are passed and he has fully mastered the 
technique, as you call it; but all painters 
are not artists.” 

‘* Yes, there is a deal of drudgery in it,” 
Grace echoed, with a sigh, looking down 
to the floor. ‘* I have been tempted a hun- 
dred times to throw away my palette and 
have done with it.” 

‘*Yet this drudgery is the crucible in 
which men are tried, for perseverance ever 
brings its reward in the world of painting 
as in any employment of life. JZ could 
never become an artist, Miss Thorne. 
However, Iam but talking in platitudes ; 
have you seen much of the collection yet?” 

‘¢Only a few pictures.” As she spoke 
she turned toward a fine - landscape, — a 
scene in Normandy, —near which they were 
standing. ‘‘ What pure color!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘* You have visited the gallery 
before, Doctor Mayne?” 
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‘¢ Oh, many times, Miss Thorne ; as only 
the works of living artists are exhibited 
here, the collection is constantly changing ; 
so, at each return, I find something new.” 

He changed position, and, with his 
Derby hat held gracefully in his left hand, 
stood in an attitude of hesitancy, his head 
bent slightly forward, as though about to 
take his departure. 

Grace had suddenly found herself inter- 
ested in the doctor’s conversation, for they 
had met on common ground, and she was 
in no haste to close the interview. 

‘‘ Tf you are not already tired of the pict- 
ures, we should enjoy viewing them with 
you,” she said, naively. 

‘¢Thank you,” he replied, warmly ; 
‘¢ nothing would give me more pleasure. 
Ihave noticed that some artists find their 
deepest enjoyment in a szZen¢ contemplation 
of pictures; I had no wish to intrude.” 
Then he turned to George: ‘‘ As for my- 
self, Mr. Thorne, I admit that I find a self- 
ish pleasure in the company of artists in 
such a place, for it is like borrowing 
another pair of eyes.” 

‘* How do you like that head?” Grace 
asked, bringing the gentleman’s remarks to 
an abruptending. She was pointing to the 


portrait of a young girl. 


‘¢ It is strong, and well modelled” — 

‘* But very sketchy,” she interposed. 

‘¢So much the better if the work con- 
veys the artist’s intention, and it certainly 
does in this instance. I like those pictures 
best where something is left to the imagina- 
tion ” — 

‘¢ But it is not every one who is able to 
see an zztention, as I have learned to my 
sorrow,” she again interposed. 

‘¢T know it,” he answered, with a shake 
of the head; ‘‘ the artist’s misfortune, but 
not his fault, in this age of ‘ chromos.’ 
One of the most suggestive things I ever 
saw in my life was a little thing in charcoal 
by the lamented Hunt. It was sketchy in 
the extreme ; but when I first looked at it, it 
carried me away, away, away on the wings 
of thought, and left me on the border-land 
of the infinite. *Twas only a church-spire 
against a dark background of broken 
clouds, with the moon and a star beyond 
them. At the bottom of the picture was 
scrawled in the master-hand: ‘ Beyond a 
spire the moon; beyond the moon a star ; 
beyond the star, what?— Eternity.” Think 
of that same legend at the bottom of a 
highly finished architectural drawing of a 
design for a church-steeple !” 

‘¢ Do you tell us, doctor, you have never 
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painted?” George asked, looking at the 
gentleman with an expression of doubt. 

Doctor Mayne laughed pleasantly. 

*¢ Why, I couldn’t draw two lines parallel 
to each other to save my life. I love the 
finished pictures, though from seeing my 
artist friends at work I think I have gained 
a little insight—oh, so little — into their 
methods. At least I have reached that 
stage of development where they are not 
afraid to show me a sketch of half-finished 
work, for fear I may exclaim, ‘ Why, the 
canvas isn’t covered, there’; and that, you 
know, is something. I should dearly love 
to see some of your work, Miss Thorne.” 

‘* Would you, really?” She looked up 
archly, then shook her head as she added: 
‘*T’m afraid not, for my canvases aren’t 
covered at all. I’ve nothing to show, truly 
—except, perhaps, a few sketches of figures 
in my note-books.” 

** Oh, that would be a rare pleasure! 
Is this one?” He made a gesture toward 
the book she was holding, as if to take it. 

‘¢ They are mere memoranda,” she ob- 
served, indifferently, placing the book in 
his hand. ‘* Of course you will regard the 
‘ intention,’ and not be too critical.” 

He opened the book in the middle, and, 
turning the leaves backward, looked at the 
varied sketches. They were ‘* memo- 
randa” truly, — figures and bits from 
famous pictures; some in outline, others 
finished in part, while a few were most 
carefully and accurately drawn. 

At length he came to a tall, graceful 
figure, in a Derby hat — very sketchy, but 
conveying the artist’s zzfention beyond any 
question or doubt. The doctor smiled 
pleasantly as he viewed it, made a nearer 
inspection, and then laughed outright. 
George, who was taller than his sister, 
glanced toward the sketch, and then toward 
Grace, significantly. 

‘¢ What is it so amusing?” she asked. 

The doctor laughed again, and turned 
the sketch so that she could see it. 

‘*¢ My only criticism, Miss Thorne, would 
be that zothing has been left to the imag- 
ination.” . 

‘*Q Doctor Mayne!” she exclaimed, 
with a frightened, pleading look in her 
eyes, ‘*I did not know you had that — 
that book!” 

The afternoon at the Luxembourg was 
the pleasantest Grace Thorne had spent in 
Paris—save one: the afternoon upon 
which she had visited her friend’s studio in 
the Latin quarter, and the day she had 
been thrown, by a fatal chance, on this 
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strange man’s protection. He seemed 
even stranger to her now. 

Dignified, courtly in manner, he was 
not one whom an every-day acquaintance 
would slap familiarly upon the shoulder ; 
yet he knew how to be familiar, and he 
always commanded respect. On the pres- 
ent occasion he had been so friendly and 
so entertaining, without a suspicion of 
condescension, that both George and his 
sister felt at ease in his presence at once. 
A man of fine intelligence, a great reader, 
well versed in the best literature of the 
day, and, aboveall, a dilettante, par excel- 
lence, he was a rare man with whom to 
spend an afternoon anywhere. But while 
the pleasure of this delightful day came 
back to Grace, again and again, as an en- 
tertaining recollection, just upon its bright- 
est page there always fell a shadow which 
sent a disagreeable sensation to the very 
tips of her fingers, —the memory of a tall 
man, in a Derby hat, looking at a clever 
caricature, which, as Dr. Mayne had truly 
remarked, left nothing to the imagination. 

Frederick Mayne was not a man to go 
into raptures over anything, — cool-headed 
fellows never are, — but this chance meet- 
ing with Grace had filled him with a quiet, 
restful satisfaction which was a new expe- 
rience. He had met her at last, as a gen- 


tleman should meet a lady; he had been 
introduced by her own brother, and she 


was all and more than his fancy had 
painted her. How it all had come about 
was not a matter of the least importance, 
though he more than half suspected that 
Professor Gantier was as much responsible 
for the fact that it Aad come about as any 
one person. The professor had always 
liked ‘* Fred,” as well for his generous, 
gentlemanly nature, as for his scholarly at- 
tainments, and he always spoke of him in 
terms of highest praise. It was a fortunate 
thing to be a friend of Professor Gantier ; 
but to be the recipient of Professor Gantier’s 
Sriendship was fortune, indeed. 

Upon his return from the gallery the 
doctor went immediately to his.apartments 
at the hotel, and to his sister’s room. She 
thought his step sounded very elastic to- 
night, as he approached the half-opened 
door, and, what was still more noticeable, 
he was trying to hum an opera air, though 
he flatted or sharped nearly every other 
note. 

As he entered she looked up from her 
book. 

*¢ Well ! — what has happened?” 

The first and last words were given with 
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a decided rising inflection, and she paused 
for his reply. , 

‘‘T have been visiting the Luxemburg 
this afternoon, and, while there, made the 
acquaintance of some very pleasant New 
York people.” 

‘*¢ Dear me ! —is that all?” 

She studied her brother’s face a moment, 
then resuming her book, pretended to go 
on with the reading. 

** Yes, that is ad/, Ruth— except that 
the lady is an artist.” 

Once more the volume was laid aside, 
and she looked at the doctor seriously, 
though her eyes were dancing with humor. 

‘*Oh—a lady! a married lady? — 
or” — 

The doctor laughed as he threw himself 
languidly into a chair by one of the open 
windows, and gazed down into the street. 

‘¢ The professor called to see you this 
afternoon,” she continued. 

*¢ Oh, thatistoo bad !’’ heexclaimed, with 
disappointment ; ‘* the second time I have 
missed him, too. If he would only call in 
the evening ” — 

*¢ You forget, Fred, that Professor Gan- 
tier is an old man, and that he rarely goes 
out in the evening alone; however, I en- 
joyed his call very much, while you lost 
nothing, surely, in the society of your new 
acquaintances. How many were there of 
these — ‘ New York people’? ” 

*¢ Only a brother and sister. The lady 
is young and very — well, Jassadly, good- 
looking ” — 

The doctor hesitated. 

‘** T can’t understand your new mania for 
making acquaintances, Fred, you have 
always been so very exclusive, and so dis- 
tant with strangers” — 

‘** But you know I always make excep- 
tions of artists and naturalists,” he replied, 
rather on the defensive. ‘* Miss Thorne is a 
very Clever artist, I assure you.” 

He was thinking of the caricature now. 

‘*Miss Thorne!” Ruth repeated, with 
surprise. ‘* Then you have secured an 
introduction?” 

The doctor gave his sister a quick, 
searching glance, and, meeting her gaze, 
dropped his eyes to the floor. 

‘** That is chapter two of the story,” she 
continued. ‘‘ Poor thing! How frightened 
she must have been to find herself in the 
hands of those rude men! I was proud of 
the part my brother took in the affair; but 
—O Fred! I never dreamed of a sequel.” 

The doctor’s face changed color under 
the glance of his sister’s eyes, while his 
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own eyes assumed an expression of dove- 
like innocence. 

‘¢ Who has been deluding you with such 
nonsense, sister?” 

‘© A little bird flew upon the window- 
sill this afternoon, and” — 

‘¢ Oh, that Professor Gantier !”” exclaimed 
the doctor ; ‘‘ he’s the worst gossip in Paris ; 
but how fe of all men should have learned 
of this foolish affair is beyond conjecture.” 

Ruth laughed at her brother’s discom- 
fiture, as she always did upon such occa- 
sions. He was so very quiet about his 
personal affairs, particularly affairs of this 


nature; but somehow Ruth always found 
them out, as she had in the present instance, 
without making the least etfort to do so. 

She again took up the book, and, finding 
the place, said, with an air of serious- 
ness, — 

‘¢It is very easily explained. I have been 
told the lady’s brother has a friend named 
Hoyt and another friend named Wilson, 
and perhaps two or three more, and that 
they are all acquaintances of the professor. 
It is very singular, Fred, is it not?” 

Then she laughed again and resumed 
her book. 


[To be continued. ] 
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HE rode a fifty-four-inch wheel, 
His form outshone Apollo ; 

O’er hill and dale, his steed of steel 
No other steed could follow. 

At break of day two shell-like ears 

‘ Would hear his bugle sounding, 

And to the window, swift as light, 

Two tiny feet come bounding. 


And through the day her mind would dwell 
Upon the handsome rider, 
And deep, dark eyes look far away 
Beyond the book beside her. 
And he would ride a dozen miles 
Out of his way, returning, 
For one swift, stolen glance at her 
For whom his heart was yearning. 


One fateful day his bugle notes 
Had to the window led her; 

So swift he flew he took her breath, 
And also took a header. 

One dainty shriek, and o’er his form, 
No introduction needing, 

She knelt, and bound her kerchief ’round 
His forehead, bruised and bleeding. 


He said, of course, ‘‘ Where am I?” soon, 
With voice quite weak and sickly ; 

He saw who neid his aching head, 
And came to very quickly. 

She asked him in, and he, of course, 
Concluded he would tarry ; 

They tore my romance all to bits, 
And now they’re going to marry. 


Fames Clarence Harvey. 
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Cummins City is a thriving mining 
camp, situated in a most delightful spot on 
the Big Laramie river, in the very heart of 
the Wyoming Rockies, and within the great 
mineral belt which extends through the 
entire State of Colorado and a great portion 
of Wyoming. 

Its population is three hundred,— princi- 
pally miners and their families, — and as 
the road from Laramie to the mines is ex- 
cellent for wheeling, it was decided to 
make them a visit and “take in” the 
camp. 

There are but three of our club, it 
seems, that have the requisite amount of 
curiosity and stamina to venture beyond 
the city limits on a ‘* bike,” and we are 
endeavoring to prove to the remainder 
what a world of pleasure they are losing 
by their backwardness; but have thus far 
made no impression whatever, for they 
appear to be contented with wheeling 
around the streets of Laramie, seeing 
nothing new, experiencing none 6f that 
glorious exhilaration known only to the 
tourist on wheel, and, finally, depriving 
themselves of the delightful pleasures of 
the grandest inducement which the bicycle 
holds out to man — touring. 

These ‘‘ stay-at-homes” listen with rapt 
attention to the recital of our adventures ; 
but, with all the arguments which have 
been brought to bear on the subject, we 
have been unable, as yet, to excite suffi- 
cient enthusiasm in their minds to force them 
out of the ‘‘even tenor of their way,” or 
to arouse them from the lethargy into 
which they seem to have fallen. 

A meeting of our club was called to 
discuss the advisability, practicability, 
and pleasure or adversity of a trip to 
Cummins, and to arrange, if possible, for 
a club run to the camp; but all to no avail. 
When the meeting adjourned matters were 
in the same condition as when it was called 
to order, and the wheel to the mines was 
left to the discretion of the individual 
members. As usual, there were but three— 
Greenbaum, Sinclair, and the writer — 
who found it in their minds to start; and, 
having decided to make the round trip 
in a day, it was arranged to leave home at 
5 o'clock A.M., on the following morn- 
ing, which we accordingly did. 

At starting, the ‘‘ sable goddess” still 


reigned supreme, rendering wheeling for a 
time rather a matter of uncertainty; but 
ere the ‘‘roseate hue of early dawn” ap- 
peared we had left four miles behind us, 
and now, having daylight to assist, our 
speed was quite perceptibly increased. 
For twenty-four miles our route lay over the 
Laramie plains; and, although the road is 
smooth and hard, the up-grade, which to a 
pedestrian would be almost imperceptible, 
necessitated a continuous action on the 
pedals. For fifteen miles nothing occurred 
to break the monotony of the view which 
the plain presented, but at this point we 
arrived at the grandest and probably most 
extensive deposits of sulphate of soda 
in this section of country. They are five 
in number, and contain from four to sixty 
acres respectively. Over each deposit is 
a crust of soda from four to six feet thick, 
underneath which the soda is held in solu- 
tion, and, upon a portion of the crusts being | 
removed, the solution, bubbling up from 
below, solidifies and fills the space in from 
six to fifteen days, and leaves no trace of 
any disturbance on the surface. From this 
it may be readily seen how unlimited and 
boundless must be the supply which these 
lakes can afford. The deposits were for- 
merly the property of a number of our citi- 
zens ; but last year they were purchased by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, which 
is now erecting suitable and extensive 
works at Laramie, for the reduction of the 
sulphate to carbonate and other forms of 
soda. We were in excellent spirits, not in 
the least fatigued, and, on the whole, hav- 
ing a joyous time. We resumed our trip, 
wheeling along at a fair rate of speed, and 
one hour later arrived at the ranche of Mr. 
Sodogreen, who is extensively engaged in 
stock-growing. 

He politely invited us to ‘‘ get off and 
stay awhile,’? which request was gratefully 
complied with; and while here the party 
partook of an excellent repast of delicious 
bread and butter, milk, eggs, and juicy 
steaks of elk meat, which our host had 
slain the day before. Since leaving home 
not one drop of water had passed our lips ; 
for the Laramie plains, though in general 
well watered, in this particular locality are 
somewhat destitute of that delightful bever- 
age, for a single ounce of which an ounce 
of gold was given not many years since on 
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the very road over which we had just 
passed, so the story goes; but 


“T cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 


Be it known, however, that our party 
procured a number of ounces of the liquid 
without the imposition of this enormous 
penalty ; for we had arrived at the banks of 
the Big Laramie, the largest tributary of 
the North Platte river in Wyoming, and 
one of the most beautiful streams that the 
eye of man ever beheld. From Mr. Sodo- 
green’s may be had the grandest view 
imaginable of the highest peaks of the 
Wyoming Rockies. They are situated very 
near the middle of that portion of the range 
known as the Medicine Bow Mountains, 
and, taken as a group, are fitly termed the 
‘¢ Snowy Range.” 

The loftiest of them all is Sawin Peak, 
reaching, as he does, an_ elevation of 
twelve thousand feet; the others are from 
fifty to six hundred feet lower, but are 
no less picturesque and grand than their 
mighty father, as he is called by the settlers 
in this vicinity. They are all, as may be 
supposed, perpetually clothed in snow; 
and, during a residence in Laramie of 
fourteen years, the writer has looked in 
vain for a summer of unusual warmth 
to come and bare these peaks for once, and 
expose to our eyes the matter of which 
they are composed. But years come and 
go, and the Snowy Range to-day presents 
to the eye the same view which met the 
gaze of the writer when he turned his eyes 
upon it fourteen years ago. 

No timber grows upon these mountains, 
for they are above the ‘timber line” of 
this latitude, and to one making the ascent 
from the mountains below, which are cov- 
ered with heavy pine forests, the line of 
demarcation is so abrupt and well defined 
as to excite surprise in the mind of the 
oldest tourist. 

We were but fifteen miles distant from 
this ‘*home of the snow,” and with our 
glasses could distinctly trace the irregular 
yet graceful outline of the crest of the 
Medicine Bow. 

From Sodogreen’s our road runs nearly 
parallel with the river, and this state of 
affairs was certainly something for which 
to be thankful ; for the sun was now shining 
out bright and clear, and, with the exercise 
naturally consequent upon an uphill pull, 
the frequent partaking of water was almost 
a necessity, and positively a blessing. 
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It is the writer’s experience that the fluid 
required while biking is fully three times 
the amount necessary in taking any other 
exercise. Why this should be the case I do 
not know, but it certainly is,— at least as 
far as my investigation has extended. 

Two miles out from Sodogreen’s we bade 
farewell to the plains, and began to ascend 
the main range of the Rockies, still run- 
ning along close to the river, and having 
the fact brought very forcibly to our minds 
that riding was a pastime which could be 
indulged in but very little longer, for the 
road had become rocky and the grade 
steep, and it was evident that ‘ time” 
could be made by walking. Our road, on 
leaving the plains, threads its way through 
a cafion formed by Jelm Mountain on the 
east, and the Medicine Bow Mountains on 
the west. The altitude of the highest point 
of the mountains in this immediate vicinity 
is about nine thousand five hundred feet, 
and their imposing grandeur and majestic 
beauty are subjects so far beyond the abil- 
ity of the writer to depict, that an attempt 
at describing them would be weak indeed. 

At 10.30 we crossed the Big Laramie the 
second time, and, consulting our cyclom- 
eters, found that twenty-six miles had been 
wheeled, leaving four yet to ride. We were 
compelled to walk two miles after crossing 
the river, owing to the rocky nature of the 
road and the heavy grade, which was now 
two hundred feet tothe mile. The last two 
miles, however, descend rapidly, the land 
sloping down to the river, which we crossed 
for the third time before reaching our des- 
tination. Mounting our wheels we rolled 
briskly along over the smooth, hard road, 
crossing every now and then beautiful, 
noisy, little rivulets, which came tumbling 
down from their birthplace in the moun- 
tains above, to be precipitated into the 
winding river, thence to join the ‘* Father 
of Waters,” and finally to be swallowed up 
by the turbulent Atlantic. To the east, a 
mile away, the summit of Jelm Mountain, 
in his towering majesty, looked down upon 
us with an awe-inspiring gaze that served 
to make us feel our own insignificance and 
diminutiveness. 

Cummins City was reached at 11.45 
A.M., where a delegation of citizens were 
awaiting us with anxiety and curiosity de- 
pictedinevery countenance. They had been 
watching, with field-glasses, our run from the 
top of the hill, and if ever bikers were sur- 
rounded by a curious set of persons, it was 
here. Questions were put and answered in an 
amazingly short space of time ; and, to judge 
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from the tenacity with which they held on 
to us, we would have been there yet an- 
swering questions, had we not forced them 
aside and entered the hotel, where the land- 
lord took us under his ‘‘ kindly wing ” and 
repulsed the mob that attempted to follow 
us. 

After dinner, Dr. Thomas, who is largely 
interested in mines at Cummins, volunteered 
to take us around the camp and * show us 
the elephant,”’ as he expressed it. Thank- 
ing him for his kindness, we accepted the 
offer, and a few minutes later were climbing 
up, up, up, far into the misty clouds with 
which the mountain was enveloped. 

In turn we visited the ‘‘ Gold Hill,” 
‘*Lone Boy,” ‘ Betsey Jane,” ‘* Uncle 
Ben,” ‘‘Green Monster,” etc., etc., and 
were amply repaid for our trip, for it was 
our good fortune to behold some of the 
most beautiful gold, silver, and copper bear- 
ing quartz that the earth ever produced. 

Large pieces of the ore showed ‘ free- 
gold” in abundance, and, if that were an 
indication of good mines, certainly Cum- 
mins is destined to become the wealthiest 
city in the territory ; but ‘* free-gold,” while 
it certainly is a good indication, does not 
necessarily prove that a mine is rich, for it 
is a well-known fact that the richest of all 
gold ores show no gold whatever. Some 
of the rock was beautifully studded with 
pyrites of iron and copper, and to the un- 
practised eye it resembles gold so closely 
as to be very often mistaken for that precious 
metal. 

During our harangue with the doctor 
our friend Kirby had wandered away, and, 
returning shortly after, he very slily in- 
formed Charlie that he ‘‘had struck it 
rich,” stating further that ‘‘ mum” was the 
word ; and when an opportunity presented 
itself he would explain all. 

What this great discovery could be 
Charlie could not even conjecture, and he 
was compelled to await further develop- 
ments, which an hour or so later were not 
wanting. 

Doctor Thomas, at this juncture, being 
called away on business connected with 
some of the mines, Charlie and myself set 
out on a ** tour of discovery’’ of our own, 
and the accident which befell us on that 
little ramble is altogether too good to go 
‘** unsung.” 

Kirby had gone with the doctor to in- 
spect a few other claims, he said; but we 
did not find out his true reason for not ac- 
companying us till we returned to the 


hotel. We started off, and had walked 
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perhaps a quarter of a mile when, being 
attracted by an exceedingly large pile of 
glittering ore, we turned aside to investi- 
gate, with the hope of securing a few speci- 
mens of gold ore, which appeared to be so 
abundant. Upon arriving at the mound of 
rock we noticed close to it the opening of 
a large shaft, and, seeing a rope hanging 
therein, the idea of gliding down into the 
‘*bowels of the earth” immediately sug- 
gested itself, and, without considering the 
depth of the shaft, the length of the rope, 
where we would “bring up,” anda hun- 
dred other things that might cast a gloom 
over this undertaking, Charlie seized the 
rope and began the descent. For a few 
moments I remained almost breathless, 
waiting with extreme anxiety for some 
sound that would tell me he had arrived at 
his journey’s end. At last I heard the 
words ‘‘All right” issue from the shaft, and 
without further delay began to descend as 
Charlie had done, and reached the bottom 
in safety. The first thought was of matches, 
and, finding one in my vest-pocket, it was 
soon lighted, and a search for candles insti- 
tuted at once; fortunately, there were a 
number of these very necessary articles 
lying around us, and, providing ourselves 
with one each, we set out to explore the 
mine. 

The first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion was a “level,” turning off, of course 
at right angles to the shaft into which we 
had descended, and, our curiosity being 
aroused, we determined to follow that level 
to its termination or die in the attempt. 

Our progress at first was rather slow, for, 
being unacquainted with the mine, it was 
impossible to say whether the level had a 
bottom throughout its whole extent or not, 
and we knew full well what an unpleasant 
sensation comes over one when, taking a 
step forward, the foot does not stop where 
it is expected to, but goes down — down— 
down perhaps many hundred feet in our 
case, and we determined to have no such 
accident befall us. The level, however, 
turned out all right, and after satisfying 
ourselves with examining the work of the 
miners and the ore, and having obtained 
some beautiful specimens of free-gold rock, 
we retraced our steps and ferreted our way 
back to the shaft to ascend the rope and 
look once more on the bright sky and the 
smiling earth, and allow our eyes to 
tremble once more at the sun’s radiance, 
etc., etc.; but imagine our surprise and 
astonishment when, arriving at the shaft, 
we found the rope — was gone! Here was 
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sport for some one on the outside, no doubt. 
What had become of that rope? 
some heartless wretch seen us descend into 
the mine, and then taking advantage of our 
absence withdrawn our means of escape, 
for the purpose of having a laugh at our 
expense? or, what was worse, had the fore- 
man of the mine been there himself and 
taken the rope away to use it in another 
quarter, and, not knowing that we were 
below, would never return it? Such 
thoughts as these would flash across our 
minds from time to time, and, notwithstand- 
ing we both laughed and talked merrily, 
the situation was far graver than either 
cared to admit, for it was only too evident 
that if the rope had been taken away by 
some person who was unaware of our 
presence in the shaft, a sojourn of no small 
number of hours in this cheerful abode 
could very easily be imposed upon us. 
After the first shock passed away —as is 
usual in a majority of such cases — we began 
to devise some means of escape; but a 
most careful examination of the walls of 
the shaft only served to confirm our worst 
fears, for they were as smooth and bare as 
marble! 

What was to be Charlie pro- 


done? 


posed that we shout lustily, and try to 


catch some straggling prospecter who 
might be roaming over the hills in search 
of the metal that had brought this dire 
calamity upon us; and, acting upon this 
suggestion, we summoned all our strength 
and — shouted —and what ashout! I don’t 
believe either one heard the other, it was 
so extremely feeble ; and nothing but a very 
strong, healthy yell could ever reach the 
top of that shaft, for it was at least one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. The question 
now presented itself, Why was that yell 
so very feeble? Could it be possible that 
two healthy wheelmen, like ourselves, had 
been seized with fear? No, no, of course 
not(?) [t was simply the rarity of the atmos- 
phere that made the vibrations so feeble( ?) 
Certainly, that was it exactly, and, of course, 
*twould. be no use to hollow again; never- 
theless, we dd hollow again, and the atmos- 
phere must have increased wonderfully in 
density in that short time, for a shout went 
up that shook the very ground on which we 
stood, and echoed through the rocky pas- 
sages like reverberating peals of thunder. 
This encouraged us greatly, and we re- 
peated the operation again and again, 
hoping each time to receive an answer from 
some one above, but each time being de- 
ceived. Things were beginning to assume 
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a rather too gloomy shape, for, although ten 
minutes had not elapsed since we missed 
the rope, it seemed to us that days had 
passed, and that if assistance did not come 
soon our fate was sealed. There was a 
delightful situation for two bikers to be in! 
One hundred and fifty feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, a mile from the camp, and 
with the awful possibility of famine staring 
us in the face! Silence ensued for a con- 
siderable time, when it was decided to try 
shouting once more asa last resort, as it 
had been the first. We screamed vocifer- 
ously for about three minutes, and were 
about to give up all hope, when what 
should we hear but a voice from above, 
asking in the most unconcerned manner 
possible, ‘* Say, boys, aint it about time 
to go home?” We recognized the voice 
as Kirby’s, and it began to dawn on us 
that we had been the victims of a cruel 
conspiracy, or something like that. The 
rope was sent down with a bucket attached, 
and as soon as it reached the bottom of the 
shaft Charlie jumped in and was hauled 
up; the bucket was lowered again, and one 
more ‘* unfortunate” was raised out of this 
horrible pit, which had caused us so much 
concern. Kirby asked us how we liked it 
down below, and how deep the shaft was ; 
was it good quality of ore, etc., etc. 

We endeavored to treat the whole matter 
very lightly, and told him that the disap- 
pearance of the rope had caused us not the 
slightest uneasiness in the world, for we 
knew who had done it, and that he would 
soon let the rope down, and all that; but 
Kirby seemed to discredit this tale, for 
some reason or other, and only laughed 
knowingly, when we finished our remarks. 
We supposed he had drawn the rope up, 
and then taken his departure, to roam 
over the hills, with the intention of soon 
returning, and rescuing us from the mine; 
but he had done no such thing ; for, having 
pulled the rope up, he quietly sat down 
by the mouth of the shaft, and awaited 
developments. 

Of course, being so close, he had heard 
a great deal of our conversation that had 
passed between us during our incarcera- 
tion, and the rascal had been lying there, 
straining himself with laughter at our re- 
marks and the first attempt to shout, 
which he said was ‘‘a little bit the best he 
had ever heard.” 

It was plain he knew all, and we gave 
up that we were ‘‘sold,” with the best 
grace possible, under the circumstances. 
After this little episode it was decided 
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that we had seen enough of the mines, 
and, accordingly, turned our steps toward 
the hotel, having reached which, Kirby 
retired immediately to his room and 
locked the door. This movement on his 
part brought up once more the subject of 
his * find” on the hill, and excited our 
curiosity anew, and Charlie and myself 
bolted after him, to ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of his hasty retreat. After ham- 
mering at the door, and coaxing in a 
piteous (?) manner, he finally decided to 
let us in; not, however, till he had exacted 
a promise from us not to ‘ give it away,” 
for on secrecy, he said, depended success. 

Our curiosity by this time had become 
wrought up to a degree almost unbearable, 
and we urged him to divulge this awful 
secret at once, that we might, if possible, 
enjoy the great ‘* find” with him. 

After considerable delay, and with a 
deliberation remarkable for a youth of his 
years, Kirby reached under the bed and 
brought forth a small bundle of what 
looked to be white linen, but, on further 
investigation, proved to be a chunk of 
mineral, carefully wrapped up in a flour- 
sack. 

Seating himself on a chair, he began 
with a great deal of nervousness to unroll 
this ** wad,” Charlie and myself by this 
time being at his elbows, and watching 
with the greatest curiosity imaginable for 
the outcome of this mysterious affair. 

What could he have in that rag? We 
racked our imagination in vain to conject- 
ure. Slowly but surely the bundle dimin- 
ished till it was reduced to about the size 
of an orange, when, with a frantic grab, he 
seized the treasure (?) ‘and held it up 
before our eyes, exclaiming, in a most 
excited manner, ‘*Eureka! Eureka! I 
have it at last!” And what do you sup- 
pose it was that this brilliant member of 
the Laramie Bicycle Club held between his 
fingers with a tenacity unequalled, and 
causing him almost to forget his identity? 
It was a beautiful cubic-shaped piece of 
—gold? No, pyrites of copper ! 

The scene that followed this exposé can 
better be imagined than described, and 
when we told Kirby that ‘* all is not gold 
that glitters,” he scowled on us with an 
exceeding great scowl, stating that he 
guessed he had read his ** Dana ” enough 
to know gold when he saw it, and declar- 
ing he would take it home and ‘ leave it 
to the jeweller whether it’s gold or not, and 
if he says no, I'll eat it!” 

The laughter and bursts of merriment 
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that followed this remark cut poor Kirby 
to the quick, and, giving us a frown that 
would thrill a statue, he left the room and 
sought the open air, there to recuperate his 
exhausted energies and feast a time upon 
the gorgeous splendor of nature, and cool 
his heated blood in the mountain breeze. 
But the gorgeousness of nature seemed to 
have lost its charm; the mountain breeze 
did not cool his blood, as it had formerly 
done, and the lofty mountain peaks did not 
impress him with their grandeur and 
sublimity, as they had been wont to do. 

There seemed to be a ‘‘ long-felt want” 
somewhere that could not, would not, be 
repressed, and he started up the mountain 
again in search of something with which 
to fill the ‘‘ aching void.” Whether he 
found the great destderatum or not will 
never be known; suffice it to say he returned 
in time to start home with us, and, after 
wheeling a few miles, he began to recover 
somewhat from his great depression. 

At 4 o'clock P.M., bidding good-by to 
the natives, we wheeled off at a good rate, 
and rolled along in good style till we 
reached the Laramie, where, after crossing, 
we dismounted and walked to the top of 
the mountain, for we had decided to return 
by the old road, in order tohave a change 
of view. 


“Ever changing, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view? ” 


At 4.45 we reached the summit of Jelm 
Mountain, and, resuming our saddles, started 
down the east slope at a magnificent rate. 

The road is good, and for eight miles we 
experienced once more that delightful ex- 
hilaration with which the Loveland trip had 
filled us. 

What a pleasure it is to coast down the 
slope of a grand old mountain ona“ bike” ! 
So entirely different from other sports, and 
thrilling one as nothing else earthly can. 
No exertion, nothing to worry, mind and 
conscience clear, and the glorious anticipa- 
tion of a good supper, delightful, refresh- 
ing bath, and a night’s repose, that only 
bicycling can impart! Truly the bicycle 
is the ** wheel of fortune.” 

We crossed the Laramie again at 6 
o’clock, and, after refreshing ourselves with 
a draught of the cooling liquid, remounted 
and set out at a rapid rate ; for the sun had 
set, and time was not to be lost. Sixteen 
miles yet remained; but the road is excel- 
lent, and the moon, which had just risen, 
told us that light would not be wanting, for 
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the sky was cloudless, and all things pointed 
to a magnificent night. This was to be our 
first nocturnal tour, and the novelty of such 
an excursion was something worth realiz- 
ing. 

Kirby had by this time regained his 
composure and peace of mind, ‘* which 
passeth all understanding,” and, gayly sing- 
ing, we wheeled along toward our home 
with the lightest hearts that can be imag- 
ined. About seven miles had been wheeled 
since leaving the river, when daylight van- 
ished completely, and the ** queen of night ” 
shed her mellow light around us with a 
softness and beauty that only those who 
have communed with Nature can appre- 
ciate. 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven! 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
3eneath her steady ray the desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night!” 


Spanning the celestial arch from horizon 
to horizon could be seen the Milky Way, 
made dim by the glorious and more bril- 
liant light of the moon, which was now at 
its full. In the east, just peeping over the 
mountain-tops, we saw the bright star Betel- 
geux, first in the most beautiful constella- 
tion of the heavens; Orion, and some- 
what higher up, shining in all his splendid 
glory and magnificence, Taurus could be 
seen, Aldebaran scintillating brilliantly. 
In the north-west the beautiful constellation 
Lyra shone brightly in the sky, and to the 
north the Great Bear and Cassiopea glit- 
tered like diamonds. 

The atmosphere in this altitude is clear 
almost beyond belief, and the sight which 
the heavens presented to our eyes on that 


memorable night caused me to realize more 
fully than ever before the truth of the 
words, ‘* The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work”! The evening was, indeed, grand 
beyond description, and, although it was 
rather cool, the necessary exercise kept us 
warm, and we wheeled noiselessly along, 
without a care or thought as to when we 
would arrive at the end of our journey ; for 
it seemed then that to wheel forever, under 
such favorable circumstances, was a ‘‘ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

At 8.50 we recrossed the river, and five 
minutes later were seated around a table at 
Johnny’s, hungrily waiting for three dozen 
‘*raw” and three cups of hot coffee, which 
in due time arrived, and were despatched 
without ceremony or interruption. 

We had ridden sixty miles, and all agreed 
that a walk of twenty miles had fatigued us 
far more than the sixty we had wheeled. 

Our whole experience at biking goes to 
prove its superiority over walking in every 
respect, —time, comfort, pleasure, and 
speed ; and we all feel that to be deprived of 
the privilege of wheeling would beto deprive 
us of that which is second only to liberty 
itself ! 

After finishing supper we sought our 
couch and ‘slept the sleep of the just,” 
awaking in the morning with a buoyancy 
of spirits and a lightness of heart, feeling 
all the better for the wheel to the mines, 
and deciding right then and there that 
another tour should be arranged at the 
earliest possible date. 

In conclusion, I would say, that Kirby 
has been to see the jeweller about that 
piece of mineral, and, although he is fully 
convinced that it is not gold, he positively 
refuses to ‘‘eat it,” as he bound himself 
to do; and, as the contract was not in 
writing, I fear we shall not be able to hold 
him to the agreement. 


W. O. Owen. 
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CHAPTER XVII. — ‘‘ DISTANCED.” 


‘s You don’t understand things, Rose,” 
said Kate, faintly, ‘‘ and you misjudge me 
sadly. I am nervous after my neuralgia. 
It is foolish and childish of me to cry like 
that. I won’t do it again, no matter what 
comes.” 


Kate sat up straight, looking very strong- 
minded, and meaning fully the promise she 
made. 

Rose looked puzzled for an instant, then 
said ‘*Oh!” in a gentle voice, trying to 
take her friend’s hand, to pet it in her affec- 
tionate way. 

But Kate passively refused the caress. 
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Rose stood up, looking older and more 
dignified than ever before in her life. 
Kate glanced at her, saw the new light in 
her bonny blue eyes, and misunderstood it 
completely, as might have been expected. 

‘¢T believe Mr. Ehrlebach to be free, 
Rose, dear,” she said, her love for the 
child taming her agony of jealousy into 
quiet tones. ‘‘I do not know what Mr. 
Jenkins may know, or may think that he 
knows, of his life — or the wife I think is 
dead. I believe that I ought — yes, I am 
sure”? — 

Kate got out her writing materials. 

‘¢ What are you going to do, Miss Lar- 
kin, dear?” 

*¢ Write and ask him.” 

‘¢Oh, no, don’t. That would seem so 
odd. I will just ask him naturally next 
time I see him, and then I can tell you.” 

** Rose?” 

‘Wea. 

‘¢ Nothing.” 

‘¢ Yes, there was.” 

“Well, I was going to ask you to be 
sure to tell me if I can help you in any way, 
and to tell you to trust me.” 

*¢ Of course,” said Rose, wondering what 
she was expected to trust, and wishing 
dimly that she had her mother near at 
hand, that she might tell her the whole 
story. 

‘¢ And one thing more, dear.” 

“year” 

*¢ Don’t say anything to your mother ; 
that is, have you told her” — 

‘¢ What?” 

Was there ever such coyness, thought 
Kate, rallying her forces despairingly. 

*¢ What have you written to your mother 
about your acquaintance with Mr. Ehrle- 
bach?” 

A mischievous ray shot through Rose’s 
eyes, then she dropped her eyelids, drooped 
her shoulders forward, and heaved a tiny 
melodramatic sigh. 

*¢ T don’t like to tell,” she said, with an air. 

Looking up to see if this, her planned and 
repeated ruse, teased her friend—the little 
that she wished it to do— Rose saw a quietly 
unconscious face. Kate was examining 
one of her cuffs, with no apparent interest 
in anything else. 

‘*T think I shall leave off this pair,” 
said she; ‘‘they aren’t very pretty ones, 
anyway. I suppose I might give them to 
the chambermaid. ” 

Next morning a note came from Mr. 
Ehrlebach by the early post. It was ad- 
dressed to Miss Larkin, but began: ‘‘ Dear 


young ladies.” He apologized for going 
away the evening before without asking 
them to go out with him, as he had in- 
tended, and begged them to come at an 
early hour to the National Gallery. “TI 
will beat the guides with my walking-stick, 
and tell Miss Rose all that I know about 
Turner and Sir Joshua.” 

Miss Larkin read the note in a low tone 
to Rose, at the boarding-house breakfast- 
table, as they sat side by side. 

Jenkins, alert and curious, asked, — 

‘*¢ Do you have your letters sent up from 
the Exchange?” 

‘¢ No,” coldly from Kate. 

‘* This isn’t an American letter,” from 
Rose, — flushing under the man’s bold 
gaze. 

‘Oh, 
then?” 

‘* Nobody but Mr. Ehrlebach,” Rose 
made answer. ‘* He asks us to go to a 
picture-gallery with him.” 

*¢Mightn’t I join you,—offer my ser- 
vices, that sort of thing?” Jenkins felt 
nervously for his eye-glasses, as if con- 
templating a stare at Kate, who was read- 
ing him coolly, as she would have studied 
a geometric problem, or a toad on her 
natural-history dissecting-table in the class- 
room at home. 

*¢T don’t think you need trouble, — thank 
you, Mr. Jenkins,” said Miss Larkin. 

Jenkins passed the vinegar to Rose. 

‘¢ Have some,” he whispered, chuckling, 
and looking at her with a great deal of 
admiration. 

Rose resented the impertinence to her 
friend, but half passed it by in a sort of 
absorption of that flattering glance. 

It lingered in her memory as she drove 
off toward the Gallery in a cab with her 
friend. 

‘* You must never see that person again. 
He is abominable!” said Miss Larkin, — 
having just thanked Jenkins, after the man- 
ner of this world, for closing their cab- 
door and directing their cabman. 

‘* How can I help it?” said Rose. ‘* Be- 
sides, what is there so dreadful about him?” 

‘¢He is horrible!” said Kate, with a 
shudder. 

‘*¢ Mr. Ehrlebach,” said Rose, in a pretty, 
confidential way, as she stood a trifle apart 
with him, looking at one of Gainsborough’s 
superb portraits, later on in the morning, 
‘¢ T want.to know one thing.” 

‘* Happy maiden,” said Ehrlebach. 

‘*Qne thing in particular,” said Miss 


Madder. 


you have friends in London, 
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‘*Oh! well?” 

‘¢ Are you married?” 

Kate saw the slow fading of color from 
his face, though she was on the other side 
of the room. She saw the emotion with 
which he spoke to Rose, although she 
could not hear his words. She hurried off 
blindly into another gallery. 

Ehrlebach answered Rose, — 

‘¢-Yes, and no, child. My wife has been 
dead for years. I am quite free to love 
whom I please; and I am older and wiser 
now. Has Jenkins been talking to you?” 

‘‘A little — yes,” said Miss Madder, 
frightened at her companion’s manner, 
finding all this very interesting, but a little 
startling. 

What did he mean by telling her he was 
free to love? Perhaps it might be that 
she — Just then her attention was called 
to a person coming across the room, and 
she forgot her self-questionings. It was 
Jenkins, bland, suasive, bowing. 

‘*T don’t want to be de trop, of course,” 
said he; ‘* but as I was at the Exchange I 
thought I would just drop in and see if I 
could find you. Going out on your ‘ ’cycle,’ 
to-day, Max? Ought to show the ladies 


how well it will go in the Row. Do you 


ride, Miss Madder?” 

‘* A little, in the country, at home,” said 
Rose, shyly. 

‘¢T wish you would go out in a trike 
with me if Max gets out his wheek It 
would be great fun. Can’t I make an ap- 
pointment to meet you? Must hurry off 
now. Compliments to Miss Larkin.” He 
half-whispered the last sentence, leaning 
toward Rose in a sort of jocular famil- 
iarity. 

The dainty Western maiden threw back 
her shoulders, and stood looking at him 
with a contemptuous surprise in her inno- 
cent eyes. Atsound of Kate’s name on the 
other’s lips, Ehrlebach made a motion as 
if to seize him, and stood arrested by Rose’s 
sudden rebellion of spirit. Kate, strolling 
back from the next room, catalogue in hand, 
in a very absorbed, student-like way, saw 
the little tableau, and added her part by 
looking directly over Jenkins’s head at the 
splendid ‘* Mrs. Siddons” beyond him. 
He turned sneakingly and walked toward 
the door. Then, with a last cringing at- 
tempt at self-assertion, he lifted his hat and 
bowed in a fine dancing-school fashion. 
** Good-by, all,” said he. ‘Az revoir, 
Maxy, if I don’t see you again. I have 
some letters from Paris this morning, which 
may take me over there on important busi- 


ness for the Manitoba & Quebec Railroad. 
Au revoir! Au revoir!” 

There was a second’s long silence in the 
quiet gallery where the three stood alone. 
Each seemed to breathe more freely of 
clearer air. 

Ehrlebach spoke first. 

‘¢T think he will go,” said he. ‘* The 
man has just enough conscience left not to 
like being too near me.” 

Rose looked at him in an inquiry, to 
which he did not respond. Kate, half divin- 
ing who Jenkins might be, studied her cata- 
logue. 

‘¢T don’t see why such men as that are 
alive,” said Rose, breathing a little A772 of 
disgust through her pouting lips. 

Miss Larkin’s face shone out from its 
cloud of reserve in a brilliant smile. 

‘*T know why,” said she, quite simply. 
‘Such creatures help us to appreciate, by 
contrast, true, manly men, — men who are 
really made ‘ in the image of God.’” 

She looked clearly into Ehrlebach’s eyes, 
and he thanked her with a glance anda 
happy little laugh that set Miss Larkin 
laughing, too, in foolish but delicious sym- 
pathy. 


CHAPTER XVIII. — CYCLING. 


‘¢ WILL you come to Windsor with me 
to-morrow?” asked Ehrlebach, calling 
upon the young ladies at their Bloomsbury 
lodgings one evening during the week fol- 
lowing. These invitations were quite com- 
mon now. Once or twice a day he came 
or wrote to them, constituting himself their 
guide-in-ordinary, and piloting them about 
London with double the enthusiasm of any 
man that they could have hired direct from 
Cook’s or Gaze’s. He told Rose horrible 
tales of the Tower, that sent her trembling 
out into the daylight. He never tired of 
prowling about galleries and unheard-of 
bookstores, with one or the other, or both. 
With Rose he kept up always the same 
genial, half-patronizing comradeship that 
had marked their acquaintance from the first. 
With Kate, too, their constant companion- 
ship, their semi-isolation in this great world 
of London, developed a frank, hearty good- 
fellowship of manner, that seemed most 
natural and simple, unconventional as it 
was. 

‘‘Tt would be perfectly lovely to go to 
Windsor to-morrow,” said Rose. ‘* You 
are the nicest man on earth. Are you 
going on your wheel, and leave us to run 
along behind, hand-in-hand, or — or” — 
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‘ 
” 


‘*Or what? 

‘¢ Or are you going to take me in a tricy- 
cle? Mr. Jenkins put that idea into my 
head before he went off, and I can’t get rid 
of the notion, try as I may.” 

fhrlebach hesitated. 

‘¢ But Miss Larkin?” said he. 

‘*Oh, I will stay at home,” said Kate, 
cheerfully. 

‘* But, indeed, Miss Madder, it will not 
at all do to go through town in one of those 
machines. We should have all the hood- 
lums of the place running hooting after 
us.” 
Rose pouted. 

‘* My heart is set on a tricycle ride, and I 
won’t go to see the queen’s castle if I can’t 
go in style.” 

‘¢Tt might do in the country,’ 
bach. 

‘** Good! then I may ride inone? I have 
had an ungratified ambition to try it for a 
week.” 

‘* What a persistent child! I will have 
a ‘Sociable’ sent out on the train to Wind- 
sor, and after we have ‘done’ the castle, 
we shall try a ride in it along the lanes to 
Stoke-Pogis. It is now many years since 
I have been in that road, but I remember 
it as always beautiful and lonely.” 

‘¢ Loneliness is loveliness then?” said 
Rose. But Ehrlebach was listening to Kate. 


> 


said Ehrle- 


“ ¢The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.’ 


Gray is buried at Stoke-Pogis, is he not?” 
said she. ‘+I shall be glad to go there and 
get a little more of the real feeling of that 
poem. I had the misfortune to parse it 
when I was a school-girl, and a certain 
memory of verbs, and prepositions, and 
balanced sentences hangs about it. I don’t 
know much about Gray’s life, but I fancy 
it must have been a very unhappy one.” 

The blond-haired Englishman, reading 
his paper apparently, on the other side of 
the drawing-room table, looked up. 
** Somebody made an awfully good pun 
about Gray and Stoke-Pogis, you know ; 
but I can’t possibly think of it at this 
moment,” said he. 

**Couldn’t you make a better one?”’ 
asked Rose, lightly, by way of conversa- 
tion. 

oT 
tried. 
there.” 

The man’s absurdly sincere way of say- 
ing trifles sect Rose laughing. 

‘** Won’t you come with us to-morrow?” 
she invited. ‘* It would make a nicer party, 


don’t know, I am sure. I never 
It is some time since I have been 


and perhaps you could tell us more of 
‘the legends and traditions’ even than our 
friend here. I want to learn all I can while 
I’m travelling. I hope you wouldn’t mind 
being turned into a sort of guide-post for 
my benefit.”’ 

The Englishman looked confused as he 
murmured, ‘* Delighted, I’m sure.’’ Ehrle- 
bach looked immensely amused.  Kate’s 
face wore a decided expression of annoy- 
ance. 

Rose, sweetly oblivious of the trained 
emotions of her companions, chattered on. 

‘* You ought to have a holiday, anyway, 
oughtn’t you, Mr. Alden? Don’t you feel 
a little in need of relaxation? What do 
you do all day, and every day? 

Poor Alden muttered something about 
‘¢a holiday,” and ‘* a government office,” 
and “very kind, indeed,” with such an 
ill-disguised eager ness in his manner toward 
the pretty little American that Ehrlebach 
came to his rescue in good nature, and 
made the Briton happy and thankful be- 
yond measure. 

**Could you go to-morrow, then, Mr. 
Alden?” said he. ‘I think we shall start 


9? 


as early as nine o’clock, and Miss Larkin 
will like another guide, — shall you not?” 


‘‘ Certainly,” said Kate, with a great 
deal of cordiality. ‘‘ Pray join our excur- 
sion, Mr. Alden.” 

‘¢'Thanks very much.’’ Mr. Alden was 
equally charmed and surprised to find him- 
self of the party, and resolved in his secret 
heart not to be outdone by Ehrlebach in 
providing for the pleasure of the young 
ladies. 

After Ehrlebach had bidden them all 
good-night, and started hotel-ward, this 
staid young Englishman slipped out of the 
street-door, wandered down into Oxford 
street, and wakened a merchant there 
asleep in his shop-lodgings, begging him 
to send his best ** Sociable” for a day’s trial 
out to Windsor by an early morning train. 

Therefore, next day, when the quartette 


-had finished their roaming about the castle 


and park, had climbed the tower and 
plucked ivy-leaves from the dean’s house, 
had stared at the handsome Highland 
guards, and had strolled along the queen’s 
favorite walk, and into the Long avenue, 
and were lunching at the old Clarence 
Hotel, Alden told of his feat with a good 
many blushes, but with a good deal of pride. 

A chorus of Oh’s came from the coffee- 
sipping three, as varied in their intonations 
and their expressions as the characters of 
each. 
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‘¢ And you really have brought a tricycle, 
too, without being begged to do so?” cried 
Rose. ‘I think that is awfully nice of 
you. I suppose you and Mr. Ehrlebach 
will go over to Stoke-Pogis in one, and 
leave Miss Larkin and me to struggle along 
properly in the other. I know we can’t 
make it go.” 

‘¢ No, indeed,” said Alden. ‘It was 
to please Miss Larkin that I ordered this 
one sent. You seemed, last night, to be 
planning that she should walk over to 
Stoke-Pogis, and it would tire her, I am 
sure. It is several miles; too far for her 
to walk, [ assure you.” 

There was a space of stillness. Rose 
looked at Kate, who quailed not under the 
questioning of the blue eyes. Mr. Alden 
looked entreatingly at Miss Larkin, who 
further responded not at all to his gaze. 
Finally, Mr. Ehrlebach looked at Kate, 
who trifled with her teaspoon a little, but 
exhibited no visible signs of interest in 
the situation. Inwardly she determined to 
let Providence intervene as it might with 
whatever key it chose to unlock the riddle 
of the afternoon’s programme. 

*¢' Yes,” said Mr. Ehrlebach, presently, 
with a faint echo of delight in his tone, 
‘it would not at all do for Miss Larkin 
to walk, and it was kind of you, Alden, to 
bring this other machine. I did not know 
you were a wheelman. But I think you 
will show Miss Rose more than I possibly 
could about the ‘Sociable.’ And Miss 
Larkin will come with me?” 

‘Yes, thank you,” said Kate. 

So the pairs set off in merry mood along 
the flower-filled lanes toward Stoke-Pogis. 
At first they kept well together, laughing 
heartily over their several blunders and 
difficulties. But Rose and Alden, ani- 
mated shortly by the perfection of the roads 
and of their machine and by the penetrat- 
ing life and freedom of the summer air and 
sunshine, shot on far ahead, leaving the 
lovers quite alone in this silent, perfumed 
world of hedges and singing birds and cool, 
overhanging archways of elm branches. 

Each lived in dreamland as they rode 
slowly along, Ehrlebach keeping time to 
the motion of the wheels by a sort of chant- 
ing carol that was more like the singing of 
his heart than any worded song that he 
knew. It was a very German thing to do, 
to go singing to himself as he rode along. 
Kate never had known and never had read 
of a man who would be willing to express to 
a third person in so simple a fashion the joy 
and sweetness of his reverie. For it did not 


enter into her heart to conceive that his hap- 
piness had any other wellspring than that 
of his love; and though she felt an equal 
certainty that that love was not for her she 
was tenderly glad in his gladness. If she 
had not been a young woman of education 
and ideas, and a certain amount of conven- 
tionality, she would surely have joined in 
the refrain of his wordless song. 

They came up to Alden and Rose in the 
garden of the farmer’s cottage, near the 
gate of the property whereon the Gray 
monument stands. ‘Their tricycle stood in 
the little grassy lane outside the gate. 

Rose, with her hat off and her cheeks 
bright with exercise and fun, was _ hastily 
spreading a luncheon of milk and home- 
made biscuits on a table which the farmer’s 
daughter had brought out at her request. 

This maiden was gossiping glibly with a 
farm-servant in the door-way, the two star- 
ing at Rose ordering Alden about with the 
airs of a little princess. 

Ehrlebach groaned in mock sympathy 
with Kate’s horrified glance at her charge, 
as he helped her down from the tricycle 
and threw open the rustic gate. 

‘*¢ Say nothing to her,” he said, under his 
breath ; ‘* she is enjoying so much.” 

‘¢T know, I know,” returned Kate, in the 
same manner; ‘*but she must not do such 
wild things.” 

‘s Wild Roses are the loveliest of all,” 
murmured Ehrlebach, with a dazzling smile 
into Kate’s eyes that sent her into a confu- 
sion of delight and pain, and filled her 
voice with strange, strained intonations as 
she asked, — 

‘** Are you hungry, pussy 

‘¢Oh, yes, —not much; some. 
long you were overtaking us! 

**T told Mr. Alden I thought it would be 
an awfully jolly lark to have a picnic here, 
and he said he thought so” — 

‘¢T hope you don’t mind, Miss Larkin,” 
said Alden, bowing, hat in hand. | ‘* Miss 
Madder was so enthusiastic at the idea 
of lunching in a thatched cottage, you 
know.” 

*¢ And you didn’t try to teach her propri- 
ety?” 

Ehrlebach laughed. 

‘¢ When she thought it would be awfully 
jolly,” added Kate. 

*¢ Oh, he taught me tosay ‘ awfully jolly,’” 
said Rose. ‘* Quite too awfully jolly, don’t 
you know, —a great lark, immense!” She 
imitated the Englishman’s slightly drawling 
accent with such whimsical perfection that 
they all laughed, whether they wished or 
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not, and began eating biscuits and drinking 
milk in harmony together. 

They walked across the green meadow 
to the quaint old graveyard, and wandered 
for a half-hour about the lonely, ivy-covered 
church. They read Gray’s affectionate in- 
scription to his mother ; then they walked 
along the little pathway, wandering, brook- 
like, through the grasses, to the monument 
in his honor, standing off by itself, stark and 
stiff, on its small hill of fame. 

‘¢T suppose it was about these same 
places that the man ‘ crazed with hopeless 
love’ used to wander,” observed Rose, read- 
ing the inscriptions, quotations from Gray’s 
poems. 

*¢ Do you really think that it was?” said 
Alden. 

Rose laughed inconsequently. Ehrle- 
bach threw himself down on the grasses, 
stretching out to his full, splendid length, 
and burying his face among the hay-flow- 
ers and sweet-scented weeds. 

Kate opened her parasol and held it cau- 
tiously up, quite away from the sun, se- 
renely unconscious of her action. 

‘¢] wish somebody would sing,” said 
Rose, toward evening, as they were all 
whirling stationwards in the late sunshine. 
She called her wish to her friends in the 
other machine. 

‘¢T know nothing, Raffaella,” answered 
Ehrlebach. ‘*Won’t you sing, Mr. Al- 
den?” 

‘If you please,” added Kate, politely. 

Alden hesitated. ‘‘I remember a song 
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that I learned long ago in the 
Country,’” he said. 

** Oh, sing it, sing it,” cried Rose, glee- 
fully. 

‘It is a dialect piece, written by a 
Tyne-sider. I don’t know that you can 
make out the words. It goes to the tune of 
‘Turn a little handle.’” 

‘* Sing it,” urged Rose. 

Without further words Alden began 
singing in a hearty voice, in which there 
was a trace of the Northern accent, — 


* North 


“ GEORDEY’S VILLOSSIPEED. 


** Wor Geordey a queerin’ when he tyeks’t iv his heed, 
An’ he’s gyen an’ he’s bowt a villossipeed, — 

A greet ugly thing wiv a pair ov odd wheels, 

Why, the first time he tried it he kowpt his creels. 


Korus. 


“ But Geordey dissent care for whativor man can de, 
He thinks that he can de the syem, an’ tries to let us 


see, 
For he’ll scrammill up an’ tummill doon, 
An’ then gan rowlin roond the toon 
On a pair of wheels, the lazy loon, 
He might as well get on the moon, 
An’ tummil doon an’ crack his croon, 
As try to be a greet villossipeeder ! 


“Thor’s a pair o’ cruckt handles he works wiv his feet, 
An’ anuther greet big un to steer him a’reet, 

An’ a saddle that mun heh been myed for a cat, 

Aw wundor he sits on’t, —the lad’s gettin’ fat. 


“‘ He calls’t his philosophy an’ lots o’ queer nyems; 
But the lad’s gan demented, or nearly the syem; 
What queer things a lifetime to poor foaks reveals, 
Did aw ivor imadgin wor Geordey on wheels?” 


‘“* Minimum.” 


MY TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR RIDES ON ‘NO. 234.” 


Tue WHEELMAN for February contained 
a chronological report of my travels during 
‘*Four Seasons on a Forty-Six,” and the 
March issue gave a minute description of 
the manner in which this ‘* Columbia No. 
234” had stood the strain thus put upon it in 
being pushed upwards of six thousand miles 
through fifteen different States. It remains 
for the present article to finish the story, by 
making exhibition of my various rides and 
riding experiences, so classed together ac- 
cording to character as to be most signifi- 
cant and instructive, and also by offering 
such facts about my personal physique and 
habits of life as may be deemed helpful to a 
proper understanding of the record. By 
way of introductory peace-offering, I may 


venture to bring out this modest little trio- 
let, snatched from under the snows, where 
it had naturally suffered a stiffening of its 


component parts : — 


Though my rides on “ Two-Thirty-Fqur ” 
Are by no means monumental, 

Please again hear some more 

Of my rides, just two-thirty-four; 

Please don’t say, ‘“‘ What a bore! 
We care not a continental 

For your rides on ‘Two-Thirty-Four,’ — 
They’re by no means monumental!” 


When I finished my wheeling for 1882, 
on the evening of Saturday, December 3oth, 
—witha record of forty-six miles for the day, 
two thousand and two miles for the year, 
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and six thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five miles for the four years, —I found that 
the number of days on which I had mounted 
the wheel was ‘‘two hundred and thirty- 
four,” though I never noticed the coin- 
cidence until I came to need a title for the 
present article. On forty of these days I 
rode between thirty and forty miles, on 
twenty-seven I rode between forty and fifty 
miles, on fourteen I rode between fifty and 
sixty miles, and five times I exceeded the 
latter distance, — my longest day’s ride 
being seventy-three miles. If I exclude 
the record of my first season (seven hun- 
dred and forty-two miles, distributed among 
forty-seven days, on only four of which did 
my riding amount to as much as thirty 
miles), it will be seen that my record 
during the three years, 1880-82, shows 
five thousand four hundred and thirty-three 
miles on one hundred and eighty-four 
days, or an average ride of just twenty- 
nine miles. On ninety-two of these days, 


or exactly half of all, I have ridden thirty 
miles or more, as above specified ; on forty 
of the remainder I have ridden between 
thirty and twenty miles ; on thirty-six I have 
ridden between twenty and ten miles ; and 
on the remaining sixteen days my record has 
been less than that, including seven days 


on which it was less than five miles, — the 
shortest record of all being a mile and a 
quarter. 

My first definite attempt at a long ride 
was made on the 4th of May, 1880, when 
the weather chanced to be extremely hot. 
I wheeled twenty-two miles to Tarrytown 
in six hours, — ending a half-hour after 
mid-day, —and twenty-one miles back again 
in four hours and a half, ending at 7.30 
o’clock; after which I tried the Boulevard 
until 9, in order to bring my day’s record 
up to fifty and one-fourth miles. I did not 
better this until the 17th of September fol- 
lowing, on the morning of which day, at 
7 o'clock, I mounted at a farm-house, six- 
teen miles west of Buffalo, and rode two 
hours and a quarter (fifteen miles), to Silver 
Creek, where I stopped an hour for break- 
fast ; then twelve miles more (two hours) to 
Fredonia, where I stopped two hours for 
dinner; at Westfield, fifteen miles further, 
I halted half an hour, till 5 o’clock; then 
rode another fifteen miles in another two 
hours, to North East, making from the 
start a trifle more than fifty-seven miles in 
a trifle more than twelve hours, whereof 
four hours had been given to rests. As my 
baggage was at the Reed House, in Erie, 
about sixteen miles further on, and as the 
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road was said to continue smooth and level, 
and the moon promised occasionally to 
shine, I rode or walked that additional dis- 
tance between 8 and 11.30 P.M., and so made 
a record of seventy-three miles, which has 
remained my ‘‘ best” ever since. Had the 
wind been with me rather than against me 
during the twelve hours of daylight, I am 
confident I should have covered the whole 
distance in that time, even with a third 
of the interval spent in repose; and I 
think, under similarly favorable conditions, 
I could ride one hundred miles straight- 
away by daylight on that track, if I really 
exerted myself to do so. Though I had but 
four hours’ sleep that night, I felt suffi- 
ciently fresh next day to ride forty-five 
miles further, to Ashtabula, between 9.30 
A.M. and 8 P.M., making one hundred and 
eighteen miles within thirty-seven hours ; 
and only once since then have I made a 
better record for two days, and that only a 
mile better. On the previous day I had 
ridden from Niagara (thirty-eight miles) , so 
that in three days I made a straight push 
of one hundred and fifty-six miles through 
the territory of three different States. 

The nearest approach since made to this 
was my ride of one hundred and fifty-four 
miles through Massachusetts, on the first 
three days of June, 1881, after having rid- 
den one hundred and thirty-three miles on 
the last four days of May, and penetrated 
the borders of New Hampshire and Maine. 
This was the first case of my mounting the 
wheel for seven successive days, and the 
record of two hundred and eighty-seven 
miles (whereof one hundred and nineteen 
belonged to the final thirty-seven hours) 
still remains my best for that period. My 
next continuous week of riding was just a 
year later, and amounted to two hundred 
and fifty-one miles, whereof seventy-five 
were run off in Chicago, on the last three 
days of May, and the remaining one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven in a straight push 
among the hills of Kentucky, on the first 
four days of June. My third ride of a 
week, as described in the February issue 
of this magazine, was made continuously 
on the soil of New York, from Syracuse to 
Waverly, beginning September 28th, and 
covering two hundred and eighty miles, 
though, as it begun and ended at noon, 
there were parts of eight calendar days 
devoted to it. Next to these records must 
be ranked my six days’ ride of two hundred 
and four miles, — up the Connecticut valley, 
across to Lake George, and down the 
Hudson valley to Hudson, — August 22-27, 
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1881 ; and my six days’ ride of two hundred 
and three miles ‘‘ along the Potomac,” 
October 1881. There were no 
essential repetitions made in either of the 
last-named tours ; but the railroad had to be 
resorted to in both cases, so that the tracks 
were neither of them absolutely continuous 
ones. Indeed, the longest uninterrupted 
path I have yet gone over was that con- 
necting Syracuse with Waverly, for my 
wheel rolled over every foot of the distance, 
and all the repetitions indulged in could 
not have much exceeded a dozen miles. 
Here, too, I may be allowed the paren- 
thetical remark that I should be glad to see 
the long-distance club-riding of 1883 assume 
the phase of rivalry in respect to length of 
straightaway tracks covered, or at least in 
respect to length of roundabout tracks, 
which admit of no second usage. Let the 
ambitious long-distance club-men cease 
their vain repetitions over short circuits 
and well-known stretches, and henceforth 
strive rather to show how great a stretch 
of actual country they can push themselves 
across, in a single definite direction, within 
the limits of a single calendar day! 

The third and last time in 1880, when I 
rode as much as fifty miles in a day, was 
on the 24th of September, when I finished 
my tour of four hundred and ninety-five 
miles by wheeling across the hills of New 
Jersey, from Stanhope to Washington 
Square, fifty-three and one-fourth miles. 
There were seven other days in that year 
on which I rode upwards of forty miles; 
and nineteen days in 1881 whereof the 
same can be said. The ten of these which 
had a record of fifty miles or more were 
as follows: March 5, on the asphalt of 
Washington, with the right end of the 
handle-bar broken off, 7 A.M. to to P.M., 
sixty-six and one-half miles; April 30, 
Orange, Newark, and New York, 9 
A.M. to 8 P.M., fifty and three-fourths 
miles; June 2, Boston, Cambridge, Lex- 
ington, Waltham, Framingham, and North- 
boro’, 9 A.M. to 8 P.M., fifty-four and one- 
half miles; June 3, Northboro’, Worces- 
ter, Ware, and West Springfield, 5.35 
A.M. to 9.45 P.M., sixty-four and one- 
half miles; August 22, West Springfield, 
Greenfield, Brattleboro’, and Putney, 7 
A.M. to 7.10 P.M., fifty-two and one-half 
miles; August 26, Fort Edward, Albany, 
and Schodac, 5.35 A.M. to 7.55 P.M., 
fifty-seven and one-fourth miles; Septem- 
ber 7, Sayville, Hicksville, Flushing, 
and New York, fifty-two and one-fourth 
miles; October 23, Frederick, Williams- 
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port, and Lock No. 59, on Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, 6.45 A.M. to 5.35 P.M., fifty- 
four miles; October 26, Point of Rocks 
and Washington, 6 A.M. to 9 P.M., fifty 
and three-fourths miles; December 21, 
Orange, Newark, and Washington Square, 
10.30 A.M. to 9 P.M., sixty and one-half 
miles. In 1882 there were seventeen days 
in which my record exceeded forty miles, 
and the half-dozen of these in which i 
reached the fifty-mile limit were as follows : 
May 26, New York, Tarrytown, Nyack, 
Englewood, and Jersey City, 8 A.M. to 
9 P.M., fifty-one miles; June 2, Sadie- 
ville, Georgetown, Lexington, and Harrods- 
burg (Ky.), 11 A.M. to 11.20 P.M., sixty- 
one and one-half miles; June 7, Louisville 
and Frankfort, 10.30 A.M. to 9 P.M., 
fifty-two and one-half miles ; November 4, 
Orange, Newark, and New York, 9 A.M. 
to 7 P.M., fifty miles; November 7, New 
York to Tarrytown and back, fifty-one and 
one-fourth miles; November 21, New 
York and Bridgeport, 7.40 A.M. to 7.2 

P.M ..,fifty-five and one-half miles. 

It was at the beginning of my second 
season, when my forty-ninth day’s ride had 
given me a record of seven hundred and 
seventy-five miles, that I first ventured to 
try any coasting, with my legs on the han- 
dle-bar, and I kept them owés¢de my hands 
on such occasions for more than three 
months afterwards, or until August 9, 1880, 
when I first acquired the knack of properly 
placing them on the inside section of the 
bar. Just four months from the day last 
named I thought I accomplished quite a 
feat in wheeling without stop from Wash- 
ington square to Ninety-sixth street, through 
Fifth avenue, the first three miles of which 
are paved with Belgian blocks. I have 
never since ‘‘ rattled over the stones” for 
anything like as great a distance as that 
continuously, though I once went from the 
square, down Broadway to Fulton Ferry, 
making, perhaps, a dozen dismounts in the 
two miles. I can thus claim the credit of 
pedalling through the whole length of Man- 
hattan island in the roadway. My first 
‘¢ long stay” in the saddle was at Orange, 
on May Day, 1880, when, except for one 
momentary and needless dismount for an 
imaginary obstacle, I kept a-going just an 
hour, and accomplished eight miles. On 
the 9th of August following I did thirteen 
miles on the Boulevards in an hour and a 
half, making one needless stop a quarter of 
an hour before that, when the record was 
ten miles and a half. Five days later, in 
the same region, when the roads were 
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rather muddy, I rode twelve miles without 
stop in an hour and three-quarters, and, 
except for a sudden,dismount, caused by 
the looming up of a wagon in the dark, 
should have done the attempted fourteen 
miles inside of two hours. My first really 
notable ‘‘ stay” in the saddle, however, 
was made a month later, September 16, 
when, *‘ mounting at the canal bridge in 
the outskirts of the village of Niagara, I 
went southward without stop for sixteen 
and one-half miles in two hours and a 
half, having the wind against me all the 
way, and being slightly sprinkled with 
rain during the third half-hour. Most of 
the road is of very hard clay, which was 
rather rough; and, beyond Tonawanda, 
where the bridge almost caused a dismount, 
there is a long, but not very steep, hill, 
which is the only grade of importance 
between Niagara and Buffalo. I met at 
Black Rock with rather rough stone pave- 
ments, turned an angle to the right and 
then to the left, crossed the canal bridge 
with difficulty, and was then tempted to 
try the sidewalk, whose curb soon caused 
a dismount. Had I stuck to the road for 
a few rods after crossing the bridge, and 
then turned down the first street to the left, 
which led to the Lincoln parkway, I might 
have kept on without stop for three and a 
half miles further, to the Buffalo City Hall, 
twenty miles from Niagara.” 

My next ‘‘long stay” was made two 
months later, November 22, while trying 
the excellent roads in the region of 
Orange and Newark. The average tem- 
perature of that day was 19°, which proved 
most favorable to riding ; for when I made 
my first dismount, to keep an appointment 
for lunch with a friend, I found I was not 
at all tired, though I had been in the sad- 
dle two hours and twenty minutes, and 
covered just twenty miles. I rode twenty- 
five miles more the same afternoon. I 
did not better this twenty-mile record, or 
even approach it, for nearly two years. 
Then, on the 2d of November, 1882, over 
the same superb track, and with atmos- 
pheric conditions similarly favorable, I 
wheeled without stop for three hours and 
a quarter, and made a record of twenty- 
nine miles, to which I added sixteen more 
before sundown. 

My first ride, without dismount, from 
New York to Yonkers (thirteen miles) was 
made May to, 1882, in an hour and forty 
minutes. My stop then was caused by the 
steep pitch of a few rods at the foot of the 
hill which begins beyond the Getty House 
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and ascends for more than a mile in the 
direction of Tarrytown, and those few rods 
have long been notorious for their power 
in humbling the pride of northward-bound 
riders from the metropolis. On the 7th of 
last November, however, I managed for 
the first time to array myself with the 
noble band who can boast of having over- 
come this chief obstacle on the hilly Tarry- 
town track, and then I crawled up the long 
grades beyond without a balk, though I 
was tremendously tired when I got to the 
point where I could coast down the other 
side. I had ridden twenty-two miles, with 
several dismounts, when [ stopped for din- 
ner at the hotel in Tarrytown; but, as the 
track had proved smoother than I ever 
knew it to be before, and as the breeze 
rather favored a returning rider, I decided 
to attempt the exploit of wheeling back to 
Fifty-ninth street without a stop. Some- 
what to my surprise I succeeded in so 
doing, between 2.45 and 5.50 P. M., and 
then, though my ambition was accom- 
plished, and the rain-drops were drizzling 
down through the darkness, it occurred to 
me that I had best stick to the saddle a 
while longer, and so *‘ beat my record,” 
made five days before, as already described. 
It was 6.38 P.M., therefore, when I 
finally dismounted at One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth street, where I had started at 
g.20 A.M., and the cyclometer said that 
this ‘longest straight ride of my life” 
measured twenty-nine miles and a quarter, 
though I had kept the saddle thirty-seven 
minutes longer than on the previous Thurs- 
day, when it gave the record as twenty- 
nine miles. In the four-column account of 
this ‘* Tarrytown triumph,” which I print- 
ed in Zhe Wheel of: November 15, I 
offered some reasons for believing that the 
real distance of this ‘‘longest ride” was 
thirty-one or thirty-two miles. Fifty-ninth 
street, where I turned back on my course, 
was six miles from where I finished, and 
my ‘‘straightaway” track from Tarry- 
town was therefore twenty-five or twenty- 
six miles long. I should be interested in 
hearing of: other wheelmen who have gone 
a similar distance straight through the 
country without leaving their saddles. 

My riding is, most of it, so solitary 
that I do not know whether the long stay 
in the saddle I have just described would 
be accounted very creditable by those who 
are acquainted with the track gone over, 
and no comments on my detailed report 
in Zhe Wheel have appeared for my 


enlightenment. But as it is, of all my 
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bicycling experiences, the only thing at all 
approaching the character of an exploit 
that I ever definitely set myself to accom- 
plish, I have felt enough pride in my suc- 
cess to venture upon a full description of 
it, especially as I have no intention of ever 
again riding continuously for four mortal 
hours. Ido not mean by this that I suf- 
fered any particular inconvenience from the 
test, for I got through an average amount 
of routine literary work next day, and on 
the day after that I refreshed myself by 
thirty-one miles more of wheeling. I mean, 
simply, that I generally prefer to take to 
the bicycle ‘‘ for the fun of it,” rather than 
for the sake of ‘* seeing what I can do,” 
and that one achievement of this sort is 
quite enough for my ambition. There is 
so much more comfort in frequent dis- 
mounts, if for no other reason than to grat- 
ify thirst, that I lack all desire for further 
‘* triumphs” of such nature that the pursuit 
of them brings into painful prominence 
before the mind the justice of the celebrated 
remark of the Governor of North Carolina 
to the Governor of South Carolina. 

The severest test ever given my physique 
by bicycling, however, was not by that 
four hours’ steady push, on the 7th of last 
November, but rather by an all-day jaunt 
on the 7th of September, 1881, —a date 
memorable in atmospheric annals as ‘‘ the 
hottest on record for seven years,” all 
along the Atlantic slope. ‘* In many places 
the thermometer marked 100° in the shade 
for several hours, and, as I rode in the sun, 
I must have been exposed to a heat of 110° 
to 125° from 9 A.M. to3 or 4 P.M. Be- 
tween 6.07 A.M., when I mounted at Say- 
ville, and 7.05 P.M., when I plunged my 
burning head into the public fountain at 
Flushing, the cyclometer recor ded fifty and 
one-half miles, and two more miles were 
added between the ferry and Washington 
Square. The ride was the only one of my 
experience in which the motion through the 
atmosphere had no cooling effect. The air 
itself, as it struck against one’s cheeks, 
seemed blazing hot, as if literally it had 
come from a furnace. I should be afraid 
to estimate the amount of water and other 
liquids which I absorbed that day. I drank 
at every possible drinking-place, and I 
dashed cold water on my fiery face as often 
as the chance was offered me. At Flush- 
ing, while waiting for the homeward train, 
I refreshed myself with ice-cream, soda- 
water, melons, peaches, and other such 
things, which the average idiot, who dis- 
believes in the wisdom of obeying Nature’s 


demands, declares to be deadly indulgences 
for a man who is unendurably hot.” 
Perhaps I myself seem a rather worse idiot 
than the average for venturing to get my 
anatomy into such a heated condition ; but 
it endured the test without any excessive 
discomfort, and without any subsequent 
ill effects. I shouldn’t deliberately have 
chosen so hot a day for a spin through 
Long Island; but, as I was headed for 
home, I wanted to ‘‘get there,” and, 
though the heat seemed rather extraordi- 
nary, I didn’t realize until I read the next 
day’s papers that it was ‘‘ the greatest heat 
on record in seven years,” and that I had, 
therefore, accomplished a somewhat dan- 
gerous and foolhardy feat in pushing fifty 
miles through the hottest of it. 

I have not had many serious tumbles 
since the great original elbow-breaking act 
of Thursday, May 29, 1879. The only 
time I have been intentionally upset was 
in November of that year, while touring 
from New Haven to New York, when a 
bold, bad boy at Port Chester suddenly 
lifted up my rear wheel and sent me 
sprawling into the dirt, without a shadow 
of awarning. Perhapsit was the unexpect- 
edness of the fall which made it absolutely 
painless; and I have charity enough to 
believe that the graceless youth designed 
rather to make the wheel give me a good 
jolting than to really spill me off. Once, on 
the Boulevard, whena crowd of small school- 
boys were running around about me, with 
the customary yells and outcries, my wheel 
knocked one of them down and pitched 
me simultaneously into thedust. It chanced 
that he was intent in a game of ‘‘ tag” with 
another boy, and so, being unconscious of 
the approaching wheel, which the rest of 
the crowd were watching, he suddenly 
jumped in front of it, with the result in- 
dicated. He assured me, though, as soon 
as he brushed away the tears of surprise 
with his dusty sleeve, that he ‘‘ wasn’t at 
all hurt” ; and, as I could say the same for 
myself, I jogged on. I think this was the 
only time when my wheel ever came in 
collision with any living creature ; though 
once, at Newark, some wretched brutes 
pursuaded a boy who was really an imbecile 
to stand in my path in order to be knocked 
down. Boys not bereft of their wits, of 
course, often do so stand, and then jump aside 
at the last practicable moment; but in the 
case mentioned I fortunately noticed the 
vacant look in the child’s face, and so 
turned out for him. On the sidewalk at 
Niagara, one evening, a quick dismount 
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alone saved my touching a little girl, who 
suddenly sprang out of a door-way, and who 
was a good deal scared at her narrow 
escape. I was riding quite slowly, how- 
ever; and I have done a great deal of care- 
ful wheeling, on sidewalks thronged with 
pedestrians, without ever once coming to 
grief. I never yet used bell or whistle, as 
the human voice seems to me to be gener- 
ally a more effective, as well as a more civil, 
instrument for giving warning. 

On May Day, 1880, a bad tumble and 
bent crank suitably rewarded my vain at- 
tempts to raise my hat gracefully to a noble 
brakeman, who shouted at me from a pass- 
ing railroad train; and within an hour 
afterwards, when I essayed to cross a few 
inches of water which seemed to have a 
hard bed beneath it, my wheel performed 
the great stand-still act, and rested firmly 
upon its head, leaving me resting firmly 
upon my feet. A similar curious stoppage 
occurred down in Kentucky, last June, 
when I was toiling slowly uphill in the 
dark, and encountered a loose lump of the 
newly laid macadam; my machine keeled 
over and stood quietly on its head, leaving 
me upright on my feet in front. That, I 
believe, was the only fall I had in my entire 
tour of three hundred and forty miles; and 
in my five-hundred-mile ride of 1880 I was 
thrown but once. This happened at West- 
field, when, in attempting to make too short 
a turn from the hard road way into the softer 
sidewalk, and not giving allowance for the 
swiftness with which the wind was blowing 
mealong, I wasobliged either to let my wheel 
slam squarely against an iron fence, or to 
send it sprawling sidewise into the sand. 
The result of accepting the latter alternative 
was the scraping of a few square inches of 
skin from my knee, elbow, and hand, but 
no serious disablement to myself or my 
vehicle. In my four hundred-mile tour of 
last September I made no involuntary dis- 
mounts without landing on my feet (though 
the wheel itself had a few falls), and I am 
almost sure that the same could be said of 
the eight hundred miles afterwards ridden 
over before the close of the year, though I 
had one side-fall in trying to mount a Har- 
lem curbstone in the dark. On the other 
hand, during the first of my ‘‘six days 
along the Potomac” I had two headers 
within the space of an hour, — one in going 
uphill, the other in going down, —and 
early on the final day I sprained my ankle 
by stepping suddenly down on a_ loose 
stone. That accident came nearer dis- 
abling me than any other I have had ; but, 
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after a few hours of increasing pain, the 
soreness at last wore off. On the second 
day, too, by the loosening of its step, my 
bicycle came nearer being disabled than at 
any other time; for it must be remembered 
that spite of all the wearing out of its parts, 
or the accidents which have happened to 
them at various times, old ‘* Number 234” 
has never once betrayed me by breaking 
down in regions remote from possible 
repairs, or becoming unridable at such 
seasons as would render its disablementa 
serious interference with my plans. On 
the same unlucky day last mentioned, 
however, I let it drop into the water, while 
trying to convey it and myself along the 
slippery log which spanned the ‘ waste- 
way” of the canal, thereby thoroughly 
soaking the roll of clothing attached to 
the handle-bar. 

On May-Day, 1882, while coasting down 
the hill at Bloomfield, in the early twilight, 
at a speed of six or seven miles an hour, a 
stone the size of a brick caused the front 
wheel to stop and the rear wheel to describe 
a circuit in the air, while I myself gave a 
great jump ahead and landed on my feet, 
without even a tendency to fall forwards. 
My theoretical belief, that a man who is 
forced off the saddle involuntarily is likely 
to suffer the least detriment if he has his 
legs thrown over the handles, was thus 
happily confirmed. Once since then I have 
been thrown to the ground while coasting, 
as a result of carelessness, in allowing my 
boot to catch in the spokes. The only invol- 
untary dismounts for which the machine it- 
self has been to blame have been caused by 
the sudden stoppage of the rear wheel, for 
lack of sufficient oil on the cones. Thecones 
of my right pedal stuck once, in June, 1880, 
when my record was nine hundred and 
fifty miles; but I was not thrown off, and 
the accident has not been repeated. I never 
yet caused a stoppage, or even an approach 
to one, by too sharp an application of the 
brake to the front wheel; and I cannot 
understand why a reasonably careful rider 
should ever come to grief in that way. I 
have sometimes been run away with in de- 
scending steep hills, and have felt that my 
rear wheel was in the air, and have feared 
that my involuntary experience as a ‘‘ unicy- 
cler” was about to come toa disastrous, if not 
fatal, termination; but as a matter of fact 
I have never been thrown in any such crit- 
ical times, and almost all my tumbles have 
happened when I have been moving rather 
slowly over sections of road whose difficul- 
ties and dangers were quite apparent to 
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me. I have never had a fall in the night- 
time, though I should say, at a guess, that 
I may have ridden from three hundred to 
four hundred miles in the darkness, and 
without a lantern. Another guess which I 
venture to offer with more confidence is, that 
though during my first one thousand miles 
I may have had as many as twenty or 
twenty-five falls, | have not by any means 
approached that number in the five thou- 
sand miles since traversed. The fact is, 
I can’t afford to take the chances of further 
tumbling; so, in cases of doubt, I almost 
always stop. 

As regards other perils of the road, I 
may say that before I had covered one hun-: 
dred and fifty miles, and before my cycloni- 
eter had been three days on its axle, I was 
attacked, while bending over to read it, by 
three drunken men, who drove close by me 
in a carriage, and one of whom gave me 
a vicious cut with the whip, which my 
straw hat chanced to ward off, but which 
might easily have put out an eye, or caused 
other lasting disfigurement. Once or twice, 
too, drunken drivers have attempted to run 
me down from behind, though never very 
persistently, or with near approximation to 
success. On a few occasions, also, drivers 
have wantonly forced a dismount by re- 
fusing to yield an inch of the track in ap- 
proaching, —the most exasperating instance 
which I recall being that of the ruffian 
who directed one of the four-horse coaches 
of a hotel at Lake George. On Staten 
Island, last September, I got a tumble in 
trying to curve too sharply around a wagon, 
just ahead, whose driver ‘* slowed up” sud- 
denly, though not maliciously. I never 
yet caused a runaway, and my most serious 
troubles with horses were in the cases of 
two sedate old ** plugs,” one in Connecticut 
and one in Western New York, which were 
driven by women, who persisted in ‘* haul- 
ing them in,” until, in the former case, a 
wheel was cramped off, and in the latter 
the vehicle was made to describe one or 
two complete backward revolutions, but 
without hurting anything. I never met 
but two horses that seemed thoroughly 
frightened at the bicycle, though it is, per- 
haps, not unreasonable to assume that 
*¢ Number 234” has encountered as many 
as half a million of them. Both of these 
were fancy nags, — one in Ohio, the other 
at Ticonderoga, —whose drivers, being 
possessed with a vain pride in their ability 
to control them, ordered me to ‘‘ come on,” 
without dismounting. Had I done so 
there would surely have been two wrecked 
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** trotting sulkies’”’ and two dead or 
moralized horse-jockeys ‘‘laid out” 
those two occasions. After causing the 
first pair of mules which I faced on the 
Erie canal to wheel about and kick their 
driver down a thirty-foot embankment, | 
took no further chances of that sort on the 
towpath; and I likewise generally dis- 
mounted before the horseback riders in 
Kentucky, whose half-broken steeds seemed 
only too glad of a chance to shy at any 
moving object whatever. 

Having had two or three India-rubber 
drinking-cups shaken from my pockets, I 
now content myself with a short piece of 
India-rubber tubing, which costs less, stays 
by me more faithfully, and furnishes an 
easier means of drinking from the wayside 
rivulets. The chief advantage in carrying 
a cup, indeed, is to supply the usual lack 
of such an article in the bedrooms of 
country hotels. Still another * peril of the 
road,” which my experience may give 
warning of, is the smashing of the glass 
face of the cyclometer by the ‘slip- 
ping of a wrench from the hands of 
a clumsy blacksmith. I have had an oil- 
can stolen from a Brooklyn bar-room, 
which I honored for a week with the pres- 
ence of my wheel, and a monkey-wrench 
stolen from a similar resort in Harlem, 
under similar conditions. Another beer- 
seller of Brooklyn said he was on _ the 
point of selling my machine, because, as I 
failed to return on the exact day specified, 
he concluded that I meant to abandon it to 
him; and that he was only waiting for an 
advance on the first offer that had been 
made him of $50. Nobly contrasted with 
this seems the conduct of the honest boy 
who sold soda-water at Farmingdale, on 
Long Island, and who, when I inadver- 
tently left on his counter a purse containing 
$15, harnessed his horse to pursue me and 
restore the property. 

My response to the stereotyped question 
of the average spectator, ‘* How fast can 
you go on that thing?” has always been: 
‘¢T don’t know, because I never tried.” 
The only time when I was on a regularly 
measured course was Sept. 14, 1880, when 
I had a friend hold a watch for me while I 
went twice, without stop, around the half- 
mile trotting-track at Canandaigua, making 
the first half in 2m. 20s., and the second 
half in 2m. 15s. From this I infer that, 
on a good track, I might, by exerting my- 
self, make a mile inside of four minutes; 
but I hardly suppose that I ever shall in 
fact make any such exertion, or ensure any 
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such brilliant ‘‘ record.” Six days after the 
date last named, I rode from Erie to Dun- 
kirk, forty-seven miles, under very favorable 
conditions of wind and weather, in seven 
hours anda half, including rests of two hours. 
I was stopped by the hill at Westfield, at 
2.30 P.M., that day, after riding exactly an 
hour, at the middle of which I had made a 
minute’s stop on account of a horse. The 
record of that hour was eleven miles and an 
eighth, of which six miles belonged to the 
last half. I think I had no swifter day on 
my record until Dec. 21, 1881, when I rode 
just fifty miles in the seven hours ending at 
5 P.M., and when I estimated my actual 
riding time as hardly more than five hours. 
That track, however, was in the region of 
Orange, and included many repetitions, in- 
stead of extending ‘* straight through the 
country.” I added ten miles to it before 
stopping for the night, and the year. I be- 
lieve that the swiftest short spin of my ex- 
perience, however, was that recorded on 
the last day of my Kentucky tour, seven 
miles in twenty-six minutes, ending with a 
famous coast of a mile or more down an 
open winding road. 

Almost all of my three hundred and forty 
miles within the limits of that State were 
either on an up-grade or a down-grade ; 


and I did some hill-climbing that really 
surprised me, though none that I think 
quite as creditable as my November exploit 
at Yonkers. The big hill at Milton Lower 
Falls, which Boston riders know so well, 


has been ridden up by me both ways. On 
the 28th of October last I rode without 
stop from the cross-roads beyond Caldwell 
to the end of the smooth pavement of 
Bloomfield avenue, in Newark, nine miles 
and a half, in just an hour, —that being 
the first occasion on which: had succeeded 
in conquering the big hill at Caldwell, 
though [ had more than once ridden all the 
grades leading fo Caldwell, —and I look 
on that as one of my most creditable mounts. 
I recall three other occasions on which my 
prowess as a ‘‘hillian” greatly surprised 
me: once, in 1880, in surviving a steep, 
roughly macadamized slope between New- 
town and Hunter’s Point; once, in 1881, 
when I pushed up the smooth, black sur- 
face of the misnamed Sandy Hill at Fort 
Edward; and again, on the first day of 
last October, when I ascended the sharp 
grade at Mount Morris, and earned my 
right to a hearty breakfast at the Scoville 
House on top. I remember, to be sure, 
that a Fort Edward rider has kindly in- 
formed me im print that my push up Sandy 
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Hill was ‘‘ nothin’ at all to brag on”; and 
I presume that other experienced ones 
may say the same of the other little knolls 
I have alluded to. I will not venture'to 
contradict them. All I say is, that when I 
found myself on the summits in question, 
with ‘* Number 234 ” still responding stead- 
ily to my tread, I felt in duty bound to 
complacently stroke its head and exult- 
ingly remark, ‘** Bully for you, old boy!” 

My weight has recently kept pretty con- 
stantly in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, which, I think, is 
five pounds more than I ever attained to 
before becoming a bicycler, — the greatest 
variations in my weight, as observed by 
me during the previous decade, being from 
one hundred thirty to one hundred thirty- 
five pounds. Iam five feet five inches in 
height, and the inside length of my leg is 
thirty-three inches. While visiting a rink 
at Washington, in March, 1881, I found no 
difficulty in driving a 52-inch Special Co- 
lumbia, whose pedals had been shortened 
up toward the axle, though I felt decidedly 
*¢ scarey ” when first lifted into such a lofty 
saddle, and the subsequent acts of mount- 
ing unassisted were rather tiresome. On 
two previous occasions I had _ propelled 
48-inch and 50-inch wheels for short dis- 
tances, say a sixteenth of a mile, but my 
first road-ride on any other machine than 
‘¢ Number 234” was on the afternoon of 
April 10, 1882, when I covered thirty-one 
and one-half miles, in the region around 
Springfield and Holyoke, on anew 48-inch 
Standard Columbia, which had not pre- 
viously been ridden as much as fifty miles. 
Five months later, September 8, in the 
same region, I again rode thirty-one and 
one-half miles between 9° A.M and 6.30 
P.M. (taking a rest of three hours at mid- 
day) on a 50-inch Expert Columbia, 
whose pedals were extended to their full 
limit only during the last four miles. Had 
I allowed these two rides a place in my log 
my record of miles ridden up to the close 
of 1882 would have been six thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight. 

I had no falls while riding either of these 
‘¢large” machines. I climbed the hills 
which I had long been wont to climb with 
my 46-inch, and I apparently found no 
more difficulty than usual in climbing them. 
Indeed, I drove the 48-inch up the south 
slope of the church hill in West Spring- 
field, which I have never been able to over- 
come with ‘** Number 234.” I was not 
definitely convinced that the effort of driv- 
ing these larger wheels was either greuter 
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or less than the effort of driving my smaller 
one. When, however, I pulled off my 
boots on the evening of the April ride, se- 
vere ‘‘cramps” ran through the calves of 
my legs, and I found that, for a few min- 
utes, it was a difficult and painful matter 
to ‘* straighten them out.” As I had done 
no wheeling whatever for a period of nearly 
four months, this unpleasant phenomenon 
did not necessarily prove that the 48-inch 
was ‘* too large a size for me” ; but when I 
tried the 50-inch (after a period of six weeks’ 
abstinence from the saddle) the same phe- 
nomenon was repeated with increased in- 
tensity. It was with great difficulty that I 
removed my boots both at noon and night ; 
even during the last hours of riding the 
cramp-like pains were present, and, for a 
week afterwards, occasional twinges would 
go through my legs. 

I felt pretty well convinced by this expe- 
rience of thirty miles that a day’s ride of fifty 
or sixty miles on a 50-inch would be apt to 
inflict upon me serious suffering, if not tem- 
porary disablement, and that a week’s tour 
of say two hundred and eighty miles would 
be either impossible of accomplishment, or 
else prove a painful and difficult task, in- 
stead of an exhilarating pleasure. I am 
aware that the mere strain of pulling off 
one’s boots by pressure against the heels 
may sometimes slightly cramp the calves, 
even when the legs have been in no way 
strained or tired by previous exertion ; and 
these same twinges of cramp have also come 
to me on certain rare occasions when push- 
ing my 46-inch wheel towards the summits 
of long and wearisome hills. But, at the 
close of my longest and most difficult rides 
on ‘* Number 234,” I never yet had any 
feeling of cramp or muscular stiffness, save 
of the slightest and most transitory descrip- 
tion; and hence the fact that both of my 
two short and easy rides on larger wheels 
brought contrary results cannot be accepted 
by me as devoid of significance, — even 
when I remember that on each occasion I 
chanced to be ‘‘ out of practice” as a rider. 
The general inference which I drew from 
the experience was this: that whatever may 
be said for large wheels in racing or in rid- 
ing short distances on smooth roads, a wheel 
small enough to prevent the cords and mus- 
cles of the legs from ever being stretched to 
their full tension is the one best adapted 
for ordinary rough-riding and long-distance 
touring. 

Aside from this direct tendency towards 
physical discomfort and injury, which I 
think attaches to prolonged use of a wheel 
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so high that its rider is forced habitually to 
‘*point his toes downward,” instead of 
keeping the entire sole of his foot flat on a 
plane parallel to the surface of the ground, 
there are indirect dangers which threaten 
the tourist who has only a slight grip on 
the pedal. One of these is the danger of 
falls caused by the feet slipping from the 
pedals, — especially in wet weather, and 
while climbing hills. Many a time when 
the soles of my boots have been smeared 
with greasy mud on slippery days, I have 
worked my way up hill with the pedals of 
my 6-inch cranks resting on my insteps; 
and, in general, whenever my toe loses hold 
of a pedal, my heel is almost certain to re- 
gain the hold. I have ridden many miles 
under conditions which made the pedals 
so slippery that I doubt if any rider who 
depended upon a ‘ toe-grip” could have 
kept alongside without a tremendous expen- 
diture of energy, and without undergoing 
continuous tumbles. Then, again, on an 
all-day ride of forty or fifty miles, through 
a rough country, where frequent dismounts 
are necessary, it seems to me that the ag- 
gregate increase of effort required in con- 
tinually climbing into a high saddle rather 
than a low one would be enough to make 
all the difference between relaxation and 
weariness,— between happiness and misery. 
Still further, the ease of mounting which a 
low step insures is an element of safety in 
this way: it disposes a rider, in cases of 
doubt about his ability to overcome an ob- 
stacle, to dismount before it, rather than to 
ploughrecklessly ahead and take his chances 
of atumble. A small machine has the in- 
cidental advantage of weighing less, and 
taking up less room, and I have a theory 
that it is aptto be stronger and less liable to 
injury than a larger one. Mine, certainly, 
has stood the severest strains on its rims with- 
out ‘* buckling” or bulging at all out of the 
true. Finally, a small machine seems un- 
usual and distinctive ; for, out of the several 
hundreds which took part in the parade at 
Chicago, ‘‘ Number 234.” was the only one 
that did not exceed forty-six inches in 
height ! 

Iassume myself to be simply ‘‘ an aver- 
age man” as regards physique. I have 
never made any pretence at being an ath- 
lete, — much less have I ever thought of 
entering any kind of athletic competition. 
The only tests of endurance connected with 
my academy life, — 1862-5, — which I now 
recall as having warmed my pride, were 
these: I once shouldered a regulation army 
musket on a march of six miles with the 
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‘*home guard”; I once skated a dozen 
miles straightaway on the snow-crust ; I once 
walked twenty-five miles in a day; and I 
once split a cord of walnut wood and 
lugged it in my arms up four flights of 
stairs. During the four following years of 
my college career I took two or three 
twenty-mile walks, swam half a mile on 
two or three occasions, and became the 
most persistent patron of the boneshaker 
in my class during the three months’ preva- 
lence of the velocipedic furore. In October, 
1874, with the assistance of a classmate, | 
rowed a lap-streak boat from Springfield 
down the Connecticut river and around the 
Sound to New Haven, in three days, — the 
distance being estimated at from one hun- 
dred twenty-five to one hundred forty miles, 
—and the exertion cost me nothing more 
than a temporary soreness and_ stiffness, 
though my companion suffered serious det- 
riment. On the 23d of June, 1875, as the 
final act of a tour among the White Moun- 
tains, I went on foot from the Flume to 
Littleton, a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, whereof I ran the last five or six 
under a blazing sun, ‘* in order to catch the 
three-o’clock train,” whose approaching 
whistle inspired me to put in a tremendous 
spurt on the last half-mile. That was my 
first and only ‘‘ long-distance race” against 
a locomotive engine ; but I won. Though 
born and brought up on a farm, where 
horses were always within my reach, I 
never learned to ride horseback, and never 
cared particularly about driving. 

I used to consider myself a tolerably ex- 
pert ‘*‘ dodger” in the game of prisoner’s 
base, which had great vogue at the 
academy ; and I believe I have never since 
engaged in any athletic pastime which 
could not be practised solitarily. I was a 
regular patron of the gymnasium, both at 
the academy and at college; and, during 
the fourteen years since then, my usual 
morning custom, except on days when 
more extensive exercise was impending, 
has been to swing the Indian clubs for a 
quarter-hour after taking a cold-water bath. 
The latter practice has been persisted in by 
me for some eighteen years as my inevita- 
ble first act after getting out of bed, and 
not even the mornings of my four voyages 
across the stormy ocean were allowed to 
be exceptions to the rule. A bath and 
change of clothes are also my first demand 
at the end of a day of bicycling. Food is 
always made a_ secondary consideration, 
then, with me, no matter how sharp my 
appetite. Indeed, I can abstain from food 
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for a great many hours, whether I am en- 
gaged in driving the wheel or driving the 
pen, without suffering any special incon- 
venience ; and a rule which obliged me to 
‘*take my meals at regular hours” would 
exasperate me to the last degree. For 
many years my simple and savage custom 
has been to ** eat when I was hungry,” or 
when food was conveniently accessible, 
whether once, twice, thrice, or four times 
a day, whether at daybreak or at midnight. 
That this course should be pursued without 
prejudice to health is, perhaps, due to my 
profound faith in the first Latin maxim ever 
given me to construe: James condimen- 
tum est optimum. ‘* A good appetite” 
has, indeed, always been with me, and I 
have never doubted that it was ‘‘ the best 
sauce.”’ I have never spoiled it by making 
trial of tobacco or fire-water, or highly 
spiced dishes. I have not even tasted tea 
or coffee since I was a boy of fifteen. 
Otherwise I am omnivorous, and take with 
a relish, and with sure digestion, all sorts 
of eatables, — flesh, fish, fowl, vegetable, or 
fruit, — which are ever anywhere oflered 
for human consumption, provided, of 
course, that they have not been doctored 
with pepper or other fiery sauces. 


Perhaps the foregoing explains why I 
never feel the need of ‘* going into train- 


ing” foratour. I am always ‘ in train- 
ing.” Iam always in condition to enjoy a 
day’s ride of forty miles on a bicycle, even 
though I may not have mounted it for 
months. I sometimes have occasion to 
laugh on being told of people who mistake 
me for an invalid, on account of the lack 
of ruddy color in my face; for, in reality, 
I have been exceptionally lucky in avoiding 
all approach to serious illness since my early 
childhood. During a period of more than 
twenty years, ending with the last week of 
last summer, I never was confined to my bed 
by illness, I never swallowed any medicine, 
and I never asked advice of any physician. 
An attack of chills and fever (the penalty, 
doubtless, of my neglect of bicycling 
during the two months previous) then 
forced me for the first time to strike the 
flag to Fate, and enter his hospital for a 
week’s dosing with quinine. Neverthe- 
less, within three weeks afterwards, I started 
forth on my pleasant autumn tour of four 
hundred miles, and no reminder of my ill- 
ness kept me company. Since then, how- 
ever, I have noticed that the strain of hold- 
ing the handle-bar for forty or fifty miles 
is sufficient to remind me of the weakness 
in my left elbow, caused by dislocating it 
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on the occasion of my first mount in 1879, 
though in the three years which clapsed 
between that event and the attack of fever 
the existence of such weakness was never 
once suggested to me. 

The statement of my habits and beliefs 
in regard to drinking while on the road 
has been reserved to the end, for the sake 
of emphasis. My practice is in direct de- 
fiance of the teachings of ‘that eminent 
London writer, Benjamin Ward Rich- 
avison, “MD., Fas., K.-T...” in 
his ‘‘ rules for health in tricycling,” as 
reprinted from Good Words in THE 
WHEELMAN for January. My practice is 
in flat opposition to the solemn warnings 
of all the other eminent medicine-men, 
from A to Z, whose prolonged contempla- 
tion of the needs of the human body in its 
phases of disease has robbed them of the 
vision which enables the unsophisticated 
savage to clearly see its needs in a state of 
health. My practice is to drink freely, 
frequently, unstintedly! How else can a 
man, who sweats as copiously as I do, 
preserve his comfort, or rightly regulate 
his temperature? Fire-water always ex- 
cepted, I eagerly imbibe almost every con- 
ceivable beverage that comes within reach. 
Water, ice-water, soda-water, mineral- 
water, lemonade, milk, chocolate, sarsa- 
parilla, root-beer, lager, shandygaff, ale, 
porter, half-and-half, cider, and light wines, 
all these ‘* drinks” I swallow in great 
quantities when heated by riding, and I 
also delight in chopped ice, water-ices, 
ice-cream, melons, lemons, oranges, apples, 
and all sorts of juicy fruits. Solid food is 
of small consequence to me on a hot day’s 
ride, but drink I must have and plenty of 
it. ‘* Drink as little as possible”? Well, 
I should smile! Rather do I drink as 
much as possible, and thank Mother Nature 
betimes for the keen physical delight im- 
plied in the possession of so intense a 
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I HEARTILY concur with all that Lieut. 
Williams says in his able and sensible arti- 
ticle on the safety of bicycling, with one 
exception. I am one of the ‘* nine-tenths 
of bicyclers in this country ” that he admits 
practise and advise coasting, and fully de- 
sire that others should not be frightened by 
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healthy thirst simultaneously with the means 
of gratifying it healthily! Your little 
riding-rules may do well enough for babes 
and sucklings of the tricycle, Dr. Richard- 
son; but don’t you presume to thrust them 
upon a six-thousand-mile bicycler like me ! 
How I wish that you, or some other ab- 
stemious Fellow (of the Royal Society, 
London), had tried to trundle a tricycle 
behind me for fifty miles through the 
blazing sands of Long Island on that his- 
toric ‘* hottest day of seven years”! Per- 
haps then you would have adopted my 
theory that thirst, under such circumstances, 
is one of Nature’s warning signals which 
it were dangerous to disregard. Perhaps, 
again, you would have preferred pertina- 
ciously to die for your theory, even at the 
risk of being buried with Truth at the bot- 
tom of one of the numerous wells which I 
that day drank dry! I’m sorry to appear 
uncivil, but my rage at your repressive 
rules must be given vent, and so I finally 
break out into rhyme in this way : — 


Just hear the roar, “ Two-Thirty-Four,” 
Of all these learnéd buffers, 

Who say they think ’tis wrong to drink 
When raging thirst one suffers ! 

But you and I know that’s a lie, 
And so I shout out gladly : — 

“Drink all you can, my thirsty man, 
Nor choke in saddle sadly ! 

Don’t ever fear good lager-beer, 
When there’s no water handy; 

Drink pints of ale, milk by the pail, 
But never rum or brandy! 

Drink half-and-half, or shandygaff, 
Or lemonade. or cider; 

Drink till your thirst is past its worst, 
Then mount, a freshened rider ! 

Keep fairly cool (that is the rule); 
Curse not, nor fume, nor worry; 

(My ‘fume’ joke means tobacco smoke) ; 
Nor take risks in a hurry; 

Nor tear your shirt while on a spurt; 
Nor clothes while in a snarl don; 

Just make no fuss; just be like us— 
‘Two-Thirty-Four’ and 


Karl Kron.” 


his radical and forcibly presented views 
from enjoying this most exhilarating and, 


with ordinary precautions, safe and restful 
mode of riding the bicycle on down grades. 
That I am not one of the ‘* fresh wheel- 
men” he refers to, and that my experience 
may have due weight (for I write anony- 
mously simply because I presume that, like 
the Atlantic Club, the names of the mem- 
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bers of THe WHEELMAN’s Contributors’ 
Club are not to be published), I would state 
that I have bicycled twice as many years 
as he has; have wheeled many thousands of 
miles more, and so carefully that never a 
scar told of a mishap; have covered more 
miles without a fall, and have coasted by 
him on many a hill, and never had a dis- 
mount when coasting. Yet, according to 
his claim, that the majority of good riders 
coast more the first year than the second 
and third, I must resign the position I 
thought I occupied in that majority, simply 
because I coasted the fourth season more 
than any previous one. I have seen many 
kinds of coasting. I have had a young 
pupil that coasted down a sharp hill dur- 
ing the first half-hour he ever mounted a 
bicycle, because, as he said, ‘*‘ I feel safer 
with my feet on top”; have seen those 
Eastern pioneer directors, Lamson and Fair- 
field, coast unfamiliar and rocky hills that 
other veterans walked down; have seen 
coasting — well, I might enumerate hun- 
dreds of other famous and sensible riders; 
have known our consul to safely coast over 


a good-sized dog; have seen long strings . 


of tourists coasting by and around each 
other; have seen the dignified members of 
his own bearded club throw their sturdy 
legs over the handles, and, however excep- 
tional, it is true I have yet to witness the 
first fall by a bicycler from a coasting atti- 
tude, and I recall many very severe acci- 
dents that a coasting position would have 
avoided. I freely admit that on steep and 
dangerous hills I have better control of the 
wheel with my feet on the pedals, and, of 
late, do not coast unknown or bad-looking 
hills; yet I claim that a bicycler, in coast- 
ing position, and his hand on a reliable 
and powerful brake, has sufficient control 
of his wheel, and is in a safer position in 
cases of collision, etc., on thousands of 
moderate descents, and should not be dis- 
couraged from enjoying this commendable 
part of the exercise. He claims that a 
skilled rider can keep his feet on the pedals 
and reach the bottom of a hill at the. same 
time as one that is coasting can. Why, 
Cortis himself could not keep his feet on 
the pedals revolving at the rate mine often 
do when coasting. The last long coast I 
had in November was down a long, steep. 
yet safe hill, with a powerful wind at my 
back. I walked up the hill several times 
(I could not ride against such a wind) just 
for the exciting coast, and my blood tingles 
now at its memory; and it would take a 
thousand Williams, a dozen charming 
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Mrs. Williams, and an enchanting Miss 
Williams, to make me ‘‘ swear off” from 
trying it again. Many claim that, in case 
a hasty dismount is necessary, they can 
throw themselves from the coasting attitude 
and alight on their feet with perfect safety, 
and without that danger of entanglement 
by the handle and wheel and landing on 
their heads that one has with feet under 
the handles. Never in all my coasting 
having been required to make a rapid dis- 
mount, I can give no personal experience ; 
yet I have practised the dismount at vari- 
ous rates of speed, and have also pressed a 
powerful brake suddenly and_ purposely 
when coasting, and, in all trials, have 
landed safely on my feet. Do not non- 
coasters, at times, on steep grades, loose 
their feet from the pedals, and would not 
‘legs over” be a safer position in case a 
dismount is necessary than ‘‘ legs under”? 

Yes, fellow-wheelmen, Mr. Williams is 
altogether too radical when he states that 
‘* bicycling is absolutely safe, and coasting 
is never safe.” On the contrary, there are 
plenty of smooth hills that can be coasted 
in safety with only ordinary precautions, 
and thousands of bicyclers will claim that 
on such hills it is the safer position. On 
long runs the coaster has decided advan- 
tages. It is a wonderful rest to change the 
position of the whole body, and especially 
to, support the half-hundred pounds of 
limbs on the handle-bar. Our _ repairer 
says that not one-hundredth of the wheels 
brought to his shop for repairs are dam- 
aged by coasting accidents. To-day I 
coasted an icy hill just to reconvince my- 
self of the perfect control an experienced 
coaster had over his wheel. This hill is 
well known to visitors; for who of them 
all, from the sandy East, the level prairies 
of the West, the mountainous North, and 
the sunny South, has not coasted it; and 
what incidents of their visits are more 
prominent, or more often referred to, than 
the rapid and safe coasts they enjoyed down 
its smooth surface? No, lieutenant, keep 
your feet on your pedals if you and yours 
desire, but don’t sound so thrilling an 
alarm. Bicyclers, try these rules of an old, 
conservative wheelman: Don’t coast on 
unfamiliar hills, by cross-streets where col- 
lisions may occur ; or if you have promised 
your wife, your sister, or some other bicy- 
cler’s sister, that you won’t; but, if you 
have a good brake, a smooth, familiar hill, 
why, just put your feet up over the handles 
and enjoy the most exhilarating of all 
pleasures the bicycle affords. 
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The Wheelman. 

VOLUME I. 
THE WHEELMAN second 
volume with a fair subscription list, a consider- 
able sale of single copies in this country and in 
England, an able corps of contributors and cor- 
respondents, a definite literary and artistic policy, 
and a far-sighted, liberal, and energetic publish- 
THE WHEELMAN does not appeal 
for support to the fact that such a magazine will 
enhance the pleasures and advantages of bicy- 
cling ; it bases its right to existence and support 
upon its merits, viewed as an entertaining and 
instructive literary bicycling monthly. It is the 
aim of the publishers to make the magazine so 
valuable and interesting, and of such a high 
character, that bicyclers, and those interested in 
bicycling and healthful pastimes generally, and 
all, in short, who enjoy good reading and fine 

engravings, will feel that it pays to take it. 
Since THE WHEELMAN is not a venture for 
financial gain, but is purely designed to enhance 


enters upon its 


ing company. 


the various interests of bicycling and tricycling ; 
and, further, since the literature demanded for its 
pages is such that, for the most part, only 
wheelmen can furnish it, our contributors are 
enthusiastic and talented wheelmen, who take 
this way to promote their favorite sport. We 
may add that the assistance rendered THE 
WHEELMAN by these men was as essential to 
the success attained in Volume I., as was the 
capital invested in its publication ; and, further, 
that the voluntary aid of those qualified to write 


for its pages is absolutely necessary to its success 
in the future. 


This aid has been promised to us. 
The bicyclers of the country are under deep ob- 
ligations to the wheelmen who have done such 
good work for bicycling, by making possible the 
publication of such a magazine. 

A company has been formed to publish THE 
WHEELMAN. This company has already spent 
several thousand dollars in the work of publica- 
tion. It is prepared to spend one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, if necessary, in establishing THE 
WHEELMAN upon a self-supporting basis. The 
publishers believe that the best art obtainable in 
this country is none too good for THE WHEEL- 
MAN. They believe that bicycling and tricycling 
contain the elements of as good literature as is 
found in the leading magazines of the country ; 
and they believe that this literature is worthy of 


the best dress that the highest skill of the printer 
is capable of producing; and, further, that such 
a magazine will get the support that is accorded 
to our best periodicals. 

We believe that the present issue will compare 
favorably with our contemporaries, and that THE 
WHEELMAN ranks among the leading half-dozen 
illustrated monthly magazines. The magazine 
will be improved as experience suggests, and as 
our income enables us; and we think that THE 
WHEELMAN will attain to a degree of excellence 
in periodical literature that will be worthy of the 
sport it fosters. 

It is expected that this edition of twenty thou- 
sand copies will reach every library and every 
important city in the United States and Canada. 
We would commend the magazine to the favor- 
able notice of all who believe in encouraging the 
noblest and most healthful out-door recreation. 
We conclude by saying that THE WHEELMAN is 
not the result of ill-advised enthusiasm on behalf 
of bicycling, much less is it a tentative effort 
to see if such a journal can succeed. We be- 
lieve THE WHEELMAN to be an assured success ; 
we know it to be a permanent institution. 

THE WHEELMAN has come to fulfil a certain 
mission and to secure a proper recognition and 
support, and we propose to see that it succeeds. 


VOLUME I. 

The first volume of THE WHEELMAN, neatly 
bound in cloth, forms a book of 480 pages. It 
contains as much reading-matter as six or eight 
average-sized books. It is, we believe, the 
finest collection of bicycling literature ever pub- 
lished. The supply is limited, and we believe 
that prudence alone would suggest an early order 
from those who failed to subscribe. We can 
think of no more melancholy experience than 
that caused by a bicycler contemplating his 
neatly bound volumes of THE WHEELMAN, when 
he has, say, forty volumes, and Volume I. want- 
img, and utterly unobtainable. Such 
perience is a very possible one. To avoid it 
secure Volume |. xow. We call attention to its 
contents in our advertising pages. 


an ex- 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 
We would call special attention to our premium 
list, which we believe to be as liberal as that of 
any journal in the country. To those who de- 
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sire to avail themselves of our offer, we would say 
that THE WHEELMAN, although devoted to bi- 
cycling, is, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
literary magazine, and, as such, will command a 
general circulation, and will be read by many 
who have no interest in the bicycle. Any per- 
son of energy should be able, in almost any com- 
munity, to secure enough subscribers to get a 
_ machine. 


Sturmey’s ‘‘ English Notions are up.” 


I. His **‘ COMMENT THEREON.” — Mr. Henry 
Sturmey assures us his ‘English notions are 
up.” If we had not suspected it before, it would 
be a revelation. To begin with, we exercised 
a right and a privilege, —the right to review 
a published book, and the privilege of com- 
plimenting its author, —under the title ‘‘An 
American Edition,” in the January issue of 
THE WHEELMAN. We wrote in friendly spirit 
and courteous phrase, and, as we believe, truth- 
fully. Duty required us to write truthfully. 
But, because our review was not without criti- 
cism, and our compliment was not without 
qualification, Mr. Sturmey becomes excited, 
and asks two pages and a half of our space 
(which we willingly accorded him in our last 
issue), for ‘‘refuting ” our statements and exhibit- 
ing his rage. He might well have remembered 
the adage, ‘‘Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad,” and preserved serenity of 
temper, as one of the prime virtues of an author 
or a critic. What? Cannot the great Sturmey, 
who has written so much (and usually with such 
scant praise) of others and of other publications 
than his own; who has posed as an editor, and 
criticised many, — yes, and us, too, — with the 
corroded pen of censure and injustice, — can he 
not bear criticism of the fairest, correction of 
the gentlest, without rushing to a ‘‘self-defence,” 
in eighteen specifications, with italics and capi- 
tals and epithets? Zantene animis ceelestibus 
iv@? - 

We did not undertake to criticise the greater 
part of his book which relates to English mat- 
ters, partly because we should be (as he now 
admits himself to be as to American matters), 
‘¢very heavily handicapped by being so many 
thousand miles away,” and partly because we 
have the becoming deference of believing that 
others may know as much as we about matters 
equally or better within their range of observa- 
tion. We accorded him the credit of writing 
correctly of English makers and machines, and 
affairs, which, as he nicely phrases it, ‘‘ I flatter 
myself that I know a little about.” But the fact 
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is, he wrote and published inaccurately of Amer- 
ican matters; is vexed because we caught him 
at it and pointed it out, and now verifies our 
inference of bias, not to say malice, by the tenor 
of his ‘‘ rather lengthy remarks” ; for he not only 
shakes his fist in our face, but proceeds to insult 
us and our friends together. In proof of this we 
onlyask our readers to read again our editorial and 
then Mr. Sturmey’s letter, and, having done so, 
to judge for themselves. Indeed, we must ask 
Mr. Sturmey himself to read our ‘‘ An American 
Edition” review again more calmly, for he will 
find in it answers to quite a number of the ques- 
tions which he raises with so much profusion of 
emphasis. 

We disclaim entirely any reference to him ‘‘as 
an Englishman, as if that were detrimental to 
my character.” In the words of one of his 
countrymen, — 


“ He is an Englishman, 
For he himself has said it, 
And it’s greatly to his credit 
That he is an Englishman.” 


But even an Englishman may be mistaken, 
especially when ‘‘ very heavily handicapped by 
being so many thousand miles away.” We 
must also disclaim any ‘‘ attack upon” two of his 
American advertisers, and decline to be drawn 
into any controversy with or about them. We 
have nothing but good to say of them, and have 
intimated no ill; and it will not help Mr. Stur- 
mey’s case to ‘assert an attack upon them.” 


rl By the way, if, as he says, ‘‘ mere assertion .. . 


is not proof,” why does he adopt that method? 
Why does he depart from it only to ask us ques- 
tions, if he knows already? Allow us to extend 
his phrase by adding that mere interrogation ‘* is 
not proof” — never mind the italics and capitals ; 
good English does not often need them. School- 
girls and writers of poor style sometimes use 
them, but good prose can be emphatic enough 
without them. 

We had been in Chicago, as well as elsewhere, 
and knew whereof we spoke when we alluded to 
two manufacturing concerns there dealing in 
thousands’ of bicycles a year, which he not only 
omitted, but wrote them out of existence; we 
know that one of them sold over one thousand 
bicycles in 1882, and the ather over three 
thousand, — machines equal im number and in 
construction and quality to many described in 
Mr. Sturmey’s book. But though ‘ mere asser- 
tion to the contrary is not proof,” he says: ‘1 
venture to assert that I am right, and you are 
wrong.” Like an Englishman, he asserts ; like 
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an American, we calculate. We pointed out 
some facts, called attention to some needs, and 
made some suggestions, all of them readily 
admitting of verification by our American read- 
He denies, and 
demands proof; asserts the contrary, and defies 
us to disprove it. 
gives us the falsehood, we stand on the truthful- 


ers or already known to them. 


When he or any one else 


ness of what we have said, and let the burden of 


proof to the contrary rest upon him who disputes 
But he has written with 
temper and without carefulness. 
graph he denies ‘‘ that there are any makers in 


us, where it belongs. 
In one para- 


France, America, Switzerland, Belgium, Ger- 


’ 


many, or Australia,” excepting ‘‘one or two in 
Germany” and ‘‘a single one” in Australia; 
the ** three 
in France, and is so lost in wonder 


what use it would be to describe their machines, 


and in next paragraph admits 


; 


makers’ 


because, forsooth, ‘‘a French-speaking popula- 
tion (to whom only it would be interesting) 
would not be able to understand a word of it,” 
that he forgets the rest. He recovers from his 
real or assumed ignorance, however, sufficiently 
to ask us, triumphantly, if we can name them. 
Well, when we attempt to write ‘‘a complete 
cyclopedia on the subject,” we will name them; 
we may not ‘‘compare” them ‘with even the 
Standard Columbia,” but we will describe them 
impartially. We will let our readers have im- 
partial descriptions of machines made in Eng- 
land, France, America, etc., with unprejudiced 
information as to the makers, and let them buy 
what machines they prefer or can get, without 
trying to manipulate the ‘‘ shaping of the trade,” 
so as to lead every one to ‘‘ go in for an English 
wheel” particularly. 

‘¢ My English notions are up,” he says ; and so 
they are when he writes of American machines, 
inventions, specialties, or of the business or other 
relations of bicycling here on this side the At- 
lantic. He showed it in his book, and now he 
shows it in his letter, —for instance, in what he 
insists upon saying in regard to ‘‘ the great body 
of American bicyclists,” whom he refers to as 
‘* tyros, who, when they can ride, and have read a 
little about the wheel, and understand that there 
is more than one make in the world, go in for 
an English wheel.” 
the authority of dozens of American gentlemen- 
riders,” whom he elsewhere refers to as having 
Now, that will 
our comment, 


This, he says, he has ‘‘on 


talked or corresponded with. 
without 
amongst our readers, and especially amongst the 
members of clubs mounted almost entirely on 
American machines, and the old riders who, 


cause smile enough, 


having ridden other makes, prefer these, and 
those who, on the road or the path, have made the 
‘*bests on record” on this side the Atlantic. 
As to the ‘‘dozens of American gentlemen- 
riders,” we are aware of one or two dozen (out of 
a thousand dozen) who have been in England 
and called on Mr. Sturmey, or who have written 
him, and we have no doubt we should guess 
rightly eleven times in twelve if we named them, 
who hold opinions similar to those he betrays, 
and who, no doubt, have given him the idea that 
many others here agree with him. These are 
importers and their agents, and those who, 
having English mounts and relations with those 
who favor them, or who have personal reasons for 
disfavoring our American makes, are Anglophil- 
ists or Sturmeyites in all their notions. Whatever 
‘¢ English notions are up,” theirs are a little up- 
per. They show their patriotism by pulling 
down their own countrymen to exalt those of an- 
other, and their wisdom by blind discipleship. 
They cannot say that plum-pudding is good with- 
out denying that beef is wholesome. Our play- 
ful reference to the price of the ‘*‘ American 
Edition,” for the amusement of some of these, is 
really taken as a serious charge by our corre- 
spondent, whose ‘‘ English notions are up.” We 
wouldn’t expect his ‘‘American agents” to 
‘‘work for nothing”; and we don’t expect Mr. 
Sturmey to, either. He has explained in a 
preface that it is ‘‘ those manufacturers who, by 
their support, have enabled me again to place 
the price at one shilling” ; and when he offers his 
advice to ‘‘intending purchasers ” of machines, 
either through his paper or by private letter, and 
advertises to do it, we don’t expect that he does 
that ‘‘ for nothing,” or doubt that the ‘‘ support” 
of ‘*those manufacturers” has ‘‘ enabled him” 
to do it. 

Perhaps we have been led too far already into 
this reply to an inconsiderate letter, and space 
forbids our answering in detail the questions he 
demands that we shall ‘‘plainly answer.” Some 
of them, as we have said, were answered in our 
editorial, which we invite him to read again, and 
the sources of information, as to most of the 
other points, are open to all who will take the 
trouble to find out. 

But there are three larger matters of error in 
the letter under notice which have found some 
currency with others, and the truth concerning 
which is of general interest. To a little consid- 
eration of these we will devote what space re- 
mains for it, and to it we invite the candid 
attention of our esteemed English and American 
readers alike. 
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II. ‘*‘ THE Pore Company and THE WHEEL- 
MAN” are coupled together all through the letter 
above referred to, —a confusion which might be 
pardoned in one so ‘‘ heavily handicapped” by 
distance, were less pretensions to infallibility as- 
sumed. No American needs to be told that The 
Pope Manufacturing Company and The Wheel- 
man Company are two different and distinct con- 
cerns, doing business in different places and in 
different fields of work, managed by different 
persons, and with different objects in view. The 
Wheelman Company has nothing to do with 
owning or controlling patents, or making or sell- 
ing machines ; but it does own and control a mag- 
azine, and is devoted to the business of editing 
and publishing it, as a business venture, and as 
a work of honest journalism. ‘The eighty pages 
of this magazine are devoted to literature, sci- 
ence, and art, and are conducted with especial 
reference to the pleasure and benefit of wheelmen 
everywhere, and the benefits which may justly 
accrue to the editors and publishers from excel- 
lence in its chosen field. Its advertising columns 
are open at regular rates to any responsible par- 
ties for legitimate advertising ; and copies of the 
magazine are for sale, as merchandise, to any- 
body who will pay for them. The Pope Manu- 
facturing Company buyssome of our advertising 
space, and some of our copies, on the same terms 
as others ; and that is the extent of the connec- 
tion of the two companies. 

Now, when Mr. Sturmey opens out with a 
reference to ‘‘ the company who monopolize the 
wire-pulling of THE WHEELMAN,” and couples 
us otherwise with ‘‘ The Pope Company,” he in- 
sults both usandthem. Whatever English jour- 
nals may have in that line, we have no wire-pulling 
amongst our appliances. We can receive, trans- 
mit, and direct currents of thought without wires 
of the kind implied in the slur, and the ‘* pulling” 
we leave to others, — English makers, and the 
snapper-up of their circulars, perhaps. But it is 
not our object, as he says it is of his books, ‘* to 
guide the intending purchaser in his choice” of 
machines. We do not offer our reader, as he 
does his (on page 268 of his ‘‘ American Edi- 
tion”), ‘‘ toassist him somewhat in his selection” 
of a bicycle, either ‘‘ through the columns of” 
our journal, or, ‘if he prefers,” to ‘‘ advise him 
by post,” and then ape an impartiality we do not 
possess. Itis not the ‘‘shcping of the trade” 
which leads us to give a “view of the trade and 
wheel,” nor does the patronage of ‘‘ those manu- 
facturers” induce us to solicit opportunities for 
giving ‘‘ impartial advice” to ‘‘ go in for English 
machines,” to the disparagement of all the rest. 


We accept consistent aid from all who will favor. 
us, and we ‘‘ speak straight, and fear no man,” 
in the elegant phrase of our correspondent, ‘‘ and 
will do so here.” Whether Mr. Sturmey has 
paid ‘‘ unappreciated deference to The Pope Com- 
pany,” or ‘* the corporation behind THE WHEEL- 
MAN” (as he chooses to put it) ‘‘ refused ” any- 
thing, as he alleges, we do not know; but, as we 
have given currency to misrepresentation of them 
by admitting his letter to our columns, we will 
do them the simple justice of a slight correc- 
tion. 


III. ‘*PopE Monopoty”! How like a night- 
mare that haunts our distant friend! It flows 
from his pen as freely as if he had been con- 
troversial contributor to a certain American 
publication during a piqued and mistaken period 
in its conducting. Very possibly the term has 
reached his eyes or ears through some of his 
‘‘dozens of American gentlemen riders,” he 
thus being misled, either as to the prevailing 
sentiment here (which he would seek to please 
by slurring “the monopoly”), or else as to 
the facts concerning which, though ‘‘handi- 
capped,” etc., ‘‘I venture to assert that I am 
right, and you are wrong.” 

In his ‘‘American Edition” (which we might 
have described as nineteen-twentieths English, 
and the other twentieth anti-American, but 
didn’t) he says our ‘‘ manufacture is still held in 
check by monopoly, — there being still but one 
firm in the States who actually make ” — (aboutas 
accurate as his saying that ‘‘ France progresses 
but slowly”), and then, on a later page, repeats 
the statement, and that this has led to the 
‘* shutting up of all competition in actual manu- 
facture, and the granting of only a few licenses 
to import,” and that it has had the effect to 
‘*check the inventive spirit,” and so on, ‘‘so 
that our cousins over the water have but little to 
call their own,” and suggests the ‘‘ wonder that 
no English firm has not attempted to break the 
monopoly”; he proceeds, too, to ‘* speak mainly 
from hearsay,” in several disparaging ways, of 
the machines made by this ‘‘ monopoly ” ; assures 
us that ‘‘ English-made machines are spoken of 
by all the leading riders as their favorite 
mounts,” and refers to the importers as ‘‘ either 
lucky or wily enough to obtain” licenses. Now 
he exclaims that he is attacking only ‘‘the prin- 
ciple of monopoly,” and that ‘*the monopolists 
are necessarily referred to”; that royalties are 
paid, ‘‘and if this is not monopoly, what is”? 

If Mr. Sturmey will look in a good dictionary 
he will find his question answered; it is “ the 








sole power of dealing with a country or market, 
obtained either by engrossing (cornering) the 
articles in market by purchase, or by a license 
from government; sole permission and power to 
deal; exclusive command or possession.” For 
example, Mr. Sturmey’s ‘*American agents” 
have a monopoly, —a sole power of dealing with 
this country in his books and newspaper; they 
have sole permission, exclusive command, of the 
American market, as we understand, by pur- 
chase. Before this monopoly was obtained any 
person or firm in the country could deal in these 
articles, obtaining them direct from the pro- 
ducers. This is an illustration, in a small way, 
of ‘‘what is” monopoly. The immediate effect 
of it was, we believe, the putting up of the price 
of the books a few cents a copy. Mr. Sturmey 
does not ‘‘ attack the principle of monopoly,” in 
this instance, nor, we may add, do we. 

Or, if he will look into the law and history of 
monopolies, he will find his answer. In defining 
them and distinguishing them from patents for 
invention, a learned jurist has written: ‘In 
those grants of the Crown, the subject-matter of 
the exclusive privilege was quite as often a com- 
modity of which the public were and long had 
been in possession,” and by them ‘the public 
were robbed of something already belonging to 
them, viz., the right to make or deal ina particu- 
lar commodity, —for the benefit of the favored 
grantee of the Crown.” Now, Mr. Sturmey would 
know, were he correctly informed upon American 
affairs, that The Pope Manufacturing Company 
neither has nor exercises any of the essential 
requisites of a monopoly. It has not ‘the sole 
power of dealing with a country or market by 
purchase, or by a license from government,” or 
**sole permission and power to deal,’ or ‘‘ex- 
clusive command or possession”; nor has ‘* the 
public” been ‘‘ robbed of something already be- 
longing to them, viz., the right to make or deal 
in a particular commodity, — for the benefit of” 
that company. When it had begun to make and 
deal in velocipedes, there were two other Ameri- 
can dealers in imported ones, and now there are 
a half-dozen or more direct importers, and many 
other dealers in them; there were then four or 
five other makers of little ones, and now there 
are nine or ten other makers of larger ones, and 
more of smaller ones, and some four hundred 
dealers. To parody our esteemed questioner, if 
that is monopoly, what isn’t? These are ‘the 
monopolists” which ‘‘are necessarily referred 
to.” They ‘‘ don’t work for nothing,” any more 
than ‘‘ my American agents ” do; but they appear 
to have built up a large business, so far as we 
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can learn, by good business methods, and, in 
doing so, they have helped others as well as them- 
selves. They have, moreover, succeeded by fair 
dealing. . We never knew of anybody lifting him- 
self far up by trying to pull others down. 

By the way, it makes us smile to read Mr. 

Sturmey’s last thrust at them, thus: ‘‘ I may add, 
too, that in intrusting its management to them 
[his American agents], I can be certain that the 
English advertisements will not be detached, and 
the book put in covers and sold as issued by an 
American firm, as was done when our friends, 
the monopolists, were supplied by me.” That is 
truly touching. The Pope Manufacturing Co. 
bought quite a number of copies of Sturmey’s 
‘* Handbook,” three or four years ago, and paid 
for them. They might have put them on their 
shelves, and then disposed of them for waste- 
paper. Instead of that, they took off the paper- 
covers and advertising fly-leaves, had them well 
bound, and sold a few copies and put the rest 
where they would do good by gratuitous distribu- 
tion. They did not injure the book, but put it 
in better dress than it ever had at home; they 
helped more than any one else to make Mr. 
Sturmey and his book and his English machines 
known in this country; they did not withhold 
anything from the American public, for the title- 
page and the body of the book contained all the 
names, descriptions, and addresses there ever 
were about it; and when they had the words, 
‘* Issued by the Pope Manufacturing Co.” lettered 
on the covers, they only marked the book with 
a fact. But now let us see what we and Mr. 
Sturmey ‘‘ can be certain” of. The book be- 
fore us shows precisely the things he complains 
of; here it is, for American circulation, with 
English advertisements detached (see the words 
‘*See advertisement,” frequently inserted in the 
descriptions in the body of the book, when no 
corresponding advertisements appear, and also 
the omission of pages 257-266, etc.), the book 
put in different covers (paper ones this time) and 
sold as issued by (bearing the imprint of) an 
American concern. Dear! dear! And in this, 
as well as in attacking ‘‘ the principle of monop- 
oly,” we suppose, ‘‘I am only calling a spade 
a spade.” 


IV. AMERICAN PATENTS. As to American 
patents, ‘‘ my English notions are up against the 
way they are handled. Besides, some — not all 
—of our English patents will stand,” he says in 
his letter. In his ‘‘ American Edition” he says, 
‘¢This company holds patents upon almost every 
part of the modern bicycle, of more or less sound- 
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ness,” under which they ‘‘ exact a royalty of $10.” 
etc. ; and, as ‘‘ our cousins over the water have but 
little to call their own,” 
‘break the monopoly by fighting the patent, as 
most authorities in England seem pretty much of 
one mind on the subject,” etc. We have heard 
similar talk from a few ill-advised youth and one 
or two ill-informed men in this country ; and we 


it has been suggested to 


have also seen worse slurs in one of our contem- 
porary weekly publications on the same subject. 
Now we will say a few words on these patents 
and ‘‘ the way they are handled.” 

In the first place, a patent for an invention 
isn’t a monopoly, and the handling of it isn’t 
necessarily so, any more than is a copyright or 
the handling of it. By them the public is not 
“robbed of” anything it had possession of 
before. New ideas worked out into 
words or machines are property, and are not 
rightly to be appropriated by others than the 
inventor or author except by his consent, by 
purchase. A patent for an invention is evidence 
of a contract between the government and the 
patentee and his assigns, in which the patentee 
discloses his invention to the public and shows 
how to put it into practical use, in consideration 
that, for a limited term, he shall control its use 
and derive, if he can, his reward for making it 
through profits or royalties’; after that the pub- 
lic has it entirely; but during that term it is his 
and protected to him. This is the law both in 
England and in America. But there is one 
difference between the patents of the two coun- 
tries which makes an American patent evidence 
of something more than the filing of a drawing 
and a description and the payment of a fee, 
namely, evidence that the patented invention is 
new and original, and that the claim to it is 
valid. This difference arises from the fact that 
patents are here the subject of judicial investiga- 
tion before they are granted. Competent ex- 
pert examiners consider every application for a 
patent, compare the specified invention with 


written 


others, consult not only previous American but’ 


also foreign patents and publications, and either 
allow or reject it as its claim is found to be sound 
or not. Of course patents are afterwards found 
to be invalid sometimes by the courts; but the 
number of such is comparatively small; and so, 
though almost every valuable patent is assailed 
by somebody, American patents are held, in and 
out of court, to be valid until they are clearly 
proved not to be. Many claims are rejected in 
the Patent Office, few in the courts. The 
patents in the hands of American inventors, or 
of their assignees (for instance, a careful busi- 


ness firm or corporation), are as much Prima 
facie sound and entitled to respect as the title- 
deeds of real estate in the hands of American 
householders or their mortgagees, the savings- 


banks or loan and trust companies; because 
they were obtained with equal or greater solem- 
nity and carefulness, and because they have 
equally been the subject of repeated examination 
by experts. 
some —not all—of our English patents will 
stand,” may be a plain and fair statement at home ; 
but for its intended application here it is an 
ignorant, or else a foolish, innuendo. The Pope 
Manufacturing Company own, by assignment 
from inventors, quite a number of patents relat- 
ing to velocipedes and improvements on them, 
some of which have been put in suit, and none 
of which have been proved invalid; and some of 
the inventions have proved so valuable as to be 
deemed essential in any good bicycle or tricycle. 
We do not slander our neighbor’s title to his 
book or to his house or shop or merchandise; 
nor will we any quicker or less carefully slander 
his title to his machine or his patented im- 
provement. 

We do not think that Mr. Sturmey would slan- 
der American patent titles were he not ‘‘ so many 
thousand miles away,” and of so strong a ten- 
dency to ‘assert that I am right and you are 
wrong,” unless, indeed, he should do it from his 
pessimistic view of everything relating to ‘‘ the 
trade and wheel” in ‘‘ the States.” As a speci- 
men of this, he alleges that we are ‘‘ quite obliv- 
ious of the fact that in 1877 or 1878 the mod- 
ern bicycle was hardly known in America, 
whereas, in 1881, it was making a square stir.” 
Well, it was making rather ‘‘a square stir” in 
1881, perhaps; but, prior to the earlier date, it 
was well enough known for clubs to be formed 
here before the Pickwick was, for a paper to be 
published and a considerable book about it, prior 
to anything of the sort in England, and for many 
of the best inventions to be made, and for both 
French and English bicycles to be exhibited and 
ridden here, and for all the English patents to 
be examined, here, and for valuable American 
inventions to be patented in England, — prior to 
1878. 

As to ‘‘the way they are handled,” against 
which our valued correspondent’s ‘‘ notions are 
up,” let us see: Some of these patents The Pope 
Manufacturing Company bought because they 
had used (before notice) the inventions covered, 
and part because they wanted to use them, and 
part because the owners wanted to sell them; it 
has invested capital in them, and made business 


Mr. Sturmey’s fling that ‘* besides, 
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ventures and business agreements with others on 
the strength of them. Under one or two of 
them a prior owner collected twenty-five dollars 
a machine, and claims were made against this 
company, and pressed by suit against another, for 
ten dollars; under others different sums were 
claimed and collected; these sums, amounting in 
all, as pressed since 1877, to nearly thirty dollars 
a machine. This company purchased these pat- 
ents, made an aggregate royalty of ten dollars, 
or, in other words, have reduced the royalties 
more than fifty per cent., protected others from 
the annoyance of many owners and claims, re- 
lieved them of purchasing patents for sums 
beyond their means for the purpose, licensed 
those in the trade in 1878, and others from time 
to time, and given earlier licensees the benefit of 
subsequently acquired patents. The company has 
cleared a road for itself, and allowed and encour- 
aged others to use it, while it has obstructed no 
road that was open before, or that has been 
opened since without trespass on its property ; 
and whatever it has done or acquired has beenin 
the open market, where others have had the same 
opportunities. If it requires others to pay roy- 
alty for using its property, we shall neither cen- 
sure nor defend it, for good law and good morals 
alike sustain it. 

We object to ours being described as a mo- 
nopoly-ridden country, as to bicycles or anything 
else. We object to the indiscriminate disparage- 
ment of American patents, machines, makers, 
dealers, and riders, and of their knowledge about 
bicycles. Even when his ‘‘ English notions are 
up” and he is ‘‘calling a spade a spade,” he 
should first be sure it is a spade and not some- 
thing else he is talking about. He might even 
learn to treat American editors with some respect, 
and give them credit for knowing something 
about matters in their own country. He could 
receive their suggestions, when offered, in a 
friendly way. 

Mr. Sturmey is a very clever school-master, 
we believe ; but we have seen nowhere any indi- 
cation that he is a practical mechanic, or an ex- 
pert in theoretical or applied mechanics, or in pat- 
ents or patented inventions; and his knowledge 
of American matters is, moreover, by his own 
confession, derived ‘‘ mainly from hearsay”; 
so that if he has not the wisdom to write cau- 
tiously of American manufacture and trade and 
patents, and ‘‘the way they are handled,” his 
readers here will probably make due allowance, 
as we do, when he disparages them, especially 
when his ‘‘ English notions are up.” The large 
majority of them will probably continue to be 


satisfied, as we are, with the patents and ‘the 
way they are handled,” while this handling con- 
tinues to ‘‘hold the manufacture in check” by 
increasing the number of manufactories, the build- 
ing up of a large industry in this country, the 
improvement of American machines, and the fur- 
nishing of them at lower prices, — while it con- 
tinues to ‘‘ hold the trade in America in check” 
by increasing the number of dealers, extending 
the demand for their goods, and promoting the 
importation of a larger variety of the best foreign 
makes, without increasing the cost of machines 
to the riders, or impairing the profits of the 
dealers, and without dissipating the trade into 
irresponsible and unreliable hands, —while it 
continues to ‘‘check the inventive spirit” by 
purchasing and paying for inventions, and 
creating or extending a market for them anda 
field for their use, and thus making them profit- 
able to inventors and their assignees alike, as 
well as stimulating an increase in the number of 
them,—while it produces machines, ‘‘ which, 
being entirely of American manufacture, have, of 
course, some little differences,” and of which 
one new style of roadster became enough “ their 
favorite mounts” to be sold in greater number 
during its first year than all the different makes 
of English ones, though the latter were, with 
one exception, of lower price,—and_ while, 
though ‘‘our cousins over the water have but 
little to call their own” (as he says), it gives us 
more specialties and accessories then even Mr. 
Sturmey can keep the run of, and extends the 
market for his excellent book with ‘a trade to 
shape.” 

When he asks us ‘‘ what would have been the 
use of . . . an American edition if there had been 
no trade to shape,” we promptly give it up. We 
are at a total loss to know, —appalled at the 
question, dazed. Nor can we see any more 
clearly of what use to the American public this 
particular ‘‘American edition ” is anyway, except 
to illustrate the enterprise of ‘‘my American 


‘ agents” and the ‘English notions” of the 


editor. ‘* The additional American: matter” is 
meagre, partial, and unreliable, and the scant in- 
formation it may furnish to some is better acces- 
sible otherwise. What remains in it of the 
English edition, about ninety-five per cent. of it, 
is of value as an English book; and we again 
commend it to our readers, as we did before, as 
probably good authority on English wheels, — 
though we have less confidence of that since 
reading Mr. Sturmey’s letter, — with a pinch of 
salt for the ‘‘ additional American matter,” and 
the ‘‘ up” ness of his ‘‘ English notions.” We 
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wrote more tenderly before; but our ‘‘ character 
for fairness and straight writing” having been 
impugned in so ‘‘up” a way, we have felt 
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compelled to elucidate more plainly, but in 
friendly spirit, our own position and his ‘* no- 
tions.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jottings at the Stanley Show. 

THE Albert Hall, London, is a circular build- 
ing, constructed after the style of a Roman amphi- 
theatre ; but we guess that if the shade of one of 
the early theatre-goers — Julius Caesar, for in- 
stance — had taken a look in at the modern 
colosseum while the Stanley Show was on, he 
would have been mightily astonished at the sight 
that met his classical gaze. Imagination can 
scarcely picture what he would have thought of 
the grand show of nickel-plated, skeleton-spoked 
wheels, the bells, the bugles, the ball-bearings, 
and the ‘‘ busses,” —as they call the chariot of 
the present day. 

No matter what Julius Czesar’s impressions may 
have been, the ’cycling Londoners were greatly 
pleased with the fine exhibition of inventive 
genius which had once more been prepared for 
them. All the wheely millionnaires made a firm 
resolve to write checks for the newest, best, and 
lightest machine that money could buy, and all 
the impecunious youths did great things in 
mental arithmetic, calculating how many prospec- 
tive months’ salary it would take to buy a shining 
steed; the careful young man, with the ‘‘ fever” 
just on him, went home laden with a huge pile of 
hand-bills, price-lists, circulars, and testimonials, 
which he would carefully read and digest, and 
then find himself no wiser than before; for, of 
course, the machines described are all the ‘‘ best, 
the lightest, and the cheapest in the market.” 

The show must really be pronounced the best 
thing of the kind we have had, and it is expected 
that the Stanley Club will find it a big financial 
success. The number of exhibits was very great, 
Coventry having, of course, the largest number 
of representatives. One very significant fact was, 
that the tricycles outnumbered the two-wheelers, 
and it looks very much as if the bicycle will have 
very shortly to give way to the broad-gauge 
machine ; some of the biggest makers, who have 
hitherto devoted all their attention to the bicycle, 
now push that delightful but dangerous machine 
into the background, and devote all their ener- 
gies to its safer confrére; and what a number 
of tricycular monstrosities, with crackjaw names, 
were there! What with the patent gearings, 


brakes, seats, wheels, and tyres, one got rather 
dizzy by the time he had threaded his way round 
about the ‘‘ great gasometer.” 

Of course the press was fully represented, — 
Mr. Sturmey, with his mustaches, his specs, and 
his note-book, was ‘all there,” making copy for 
the ‘‘ pushing penn’orth.” Lacy Hillier —look- 
ing a little more responsible now he is a steady- 
going old editor—took copious notes for the 
Tricyclist. Reporters and penny-a-liners galore 
went round the stalls, and wrung information 
and particulars from the manufacturers, and had 
quite a gay old time of it rushing up and down 
the elevator. 

A very representative gathering of English 
wheelmen was brought together. The B.U. legis- 
lators, obscure clubmen, long-distance tourists, 
butterfly-riders, racing amateurs and racing pro- 
fessionals, town riders, country riders, ‘‘ mashers ” 
and old fogies, —all went round and criticised and 
gossiped to their hearts’ content. Our abomi- 
nable climate will explain the absence of men in 
uniform, although the hall is surrounded by some 
miles of wood pavement. 

A good many old manufacturers have passed 
away out of the trade, but their places were filled 
by new men with new machines. Several makers 
of good low-priced machines were absent. The 
large Coventry firms, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to be still going ahead ; in fact, some have 
been enlarging their work. As the large people 
have always charged a high figure, it looks as if 
machines are not going to be reduced in price, 
as was once hoped; but men are beginning to 
see that the expensive article is really the best, if 
only for its durability. 

With regard to machines for the American 
market, one or two firms show such a specialty ; 
but the only difference appears to be that they 
are slightly heavier than the English make. It 
would be a good thing if we could, next year, 
have the opportunity of inspecting the kind of 
article made on the other side of the pond. Per- 
haps we shall one of these days have to compete 
with American manufacturers, — who knows? 
Lightness seems to be the fashion here now; but 
when some one combines that quality with more 
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durability, we fancy he will meet with some good 
business. 

Some fine things in racing tricycles were ex- 
hibited, and it is expected that some great deeds 
will be done on the path in this new branch of 
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Reception of the Citizens. 


BICYCLING would have accomplished a worthy 
mission in this world even if nothing more had 
been achieved than the bringing together of the 
Citizens’ Bicycle Club, of New York; for a more 
genial and courteous company of gentlemen have 
seldom united for mental, physical, and moral 
improvement. 

A marked illustration of what they can do for 
the happiness of others occurred on Saturday 
evening, February 3d, at the opening of their new 
club-rooms, at No. 2 East 6oth street. 

The programme, which had been somewhat 
hastily arranged for the entertainment of the 
guests, consisted of solos, duets, quartets, reci- 
tations, and legerdemain, and was so thoroughly 
enjoyable from beginning to end that the highly- 
delighted audience kept the ball rolling with ev- 
cores until nearly midnight. An _ excellently 
brewed punch, with its numerous accessories, 
wound up the affair most creditably. 

The new club-rooms are decidedly luxurious ; 
elegantly furnished, yet with an air of cosey com- 
fort, which makes them delightful as a place of 
resort for members and privileged friends. The 
parlor is divided by rich Jortééres, behind which 
some thirty or forty bicycles are half concealed. 
Behind these a smaller apartment, tastily fur- 
nished, is fitted up with the private lockers of the 
members. 

The handsome ‘ Upright,” the pictures, the 
papering, the carpets, are all in keeping with the 
general tone of the place, and the cordial welcome 
of the members will make No. 2 East 6oth street 
a never-ending source of sociable and friendly 
intercourse. 

Captain Beckwith, though he looms up so 
alarmingly, is really of the ‘‘ earth earthy,” and 
the warm grasp of his hand, as he sends 
down a welcoming smile from his six feet four of 
altitude, convinces beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he is glad to see you. Oliver, with 
Puck-like sprightliness, is here, there, and every- 
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the sport. It is doubtful whether we shall do 
much on the road this year, unless the elements 
become a little more propitious. As it is now, 
the most likely ‘cycle for future use appears to be 
the water velocipede. 
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where at once, and wherever there is need of an 
impetus of any kind, he is sure to ‘bob up 
serenely ” and supply it. 

A long life and a merry one to the ‘ Citizens.” 


The Chicago Races. 


At the bicycle tournament, held in the Exposi- 
tion Building, on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
February 22d, many exciting and interesting con- 
tests were witnessed. KR. W. Crawford won the 
}-mile dash, beating G. L. Harvey, in 454 sec- 
onds. J. R. W. Sargent won the 3-mile handi- 
cap, over six starters, in 10 minutes and 32 


seconds. Charles H. Jenkins, of Louisville, 


Ky., was the victor in the 4-mile dash, against 


two competitors, in 1.32} seconds. The principal 
event of the afternoon was the 5-mile contest be- 
tween Jenkins and Crawford, which was won by 
the former in 17 minutes and 413 seconds. The 
1-mile race, the first event of the day, was won 
by S. Sturgis, in two straight heats, over Valen- 
tine and Franke. The evening was begun with 
a 2-mile heat race, in which there were three 
entries. A 2-mile handicap had four starters. 
Mehring won by 12 yards in 7.04. A profes- 
sional race for a silk hat, between T. W. Eck 
and T. B. Botevyle, came next, and was won by 
the former; time, 3.36. In the 2-mile race 
Jenkins took the lead, and won the heat by 10 
lengths, and the race. The t1o-mile dash, the 
great event of the tournament, and the closing 


one, was called, and Crawford and Jenkins again 


met. It was so close at the finish that even the 
judges were undecided what to announce. After 
much talk a vote was taken by the judges, and a 
dead heat was the verdict. This being settled, 
Mayor Harrison stepped forward and presented 
each winner with a gold medal, all of different 
design, and of fine workmanship. The judges 
were: Horace Beddo, Louisville; H. C. Craw- 
ford, Jr., and J. O. Blake, Chicago; time-keep- 
ers, John M. Shaw, T. B. Botevyle; handicap- 
pers, F. E. Yates, W. R. Crawford; referee, 
F. E. Yates. — /udicator. 
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THE races held at the Institute Fair Building, 
on the afternoon of February 22d, were even bet- 
ter attended than usual, owing, probably, to the 
fact that it was a holiday, and not too cold. 
The five-mile professional race, between Young 
and Wilson, for a purse of $50, had attracted a 
good many, but failed to prove interesting, 
Young taking the lead at the start, and gaining 
steadily, came in a lap ahead, in 6.31. The 
walking-match was decidedly uninteresting, as 
was the race for the championship of the Bay 
State Club. Considerable interest was aroused 
in the second heat of the one-mile amateur race. 
When about half-way around on the last lap, 
Sabin spurted ahead of Burnham at least twenty 
feet, Burnham responded with strenuous efforts, 
and passed the stand only a few inches in advance. 
Morris won the two-mile amateur race for those 
who had never won a prize ; Neilson, who came in 
first, being protested, on account of being a 
professional. The most interesting event of the 
day was Prince’s ride against time. For the first 
few laps he fairly flew around the track; but 
slowed up a little before the end of the first mile, 
which he made in 2.59. -The second mile was 
somewhat slower, 3.124. Total for two miles 
was 6.114, thus beating both the professional 
and amateur records; best professional record 
being 6.26, made by Lewis T. Frye ; best amateur 
record, 6.14, made by Frank Moore. 


THE following letter explains itself: — 
PortsmMouTH, N.H., Feb. 24, 1883. 
To the Members of the League of N.H. Wheel- 
men 3 — 

GENTLEMEN, — Owing to a new business en- 
gagement that will occupy the time I have de- 
voted to the interest of our State Division, I am 
under the necessity 6f withdrawing my name as 
a candidate for reélection to the office of Chief 
Consul. I would recommend, as my successor, 
Capt. C. H. Wilkins, of the Manchester Bicycle 
Club and Secretary of the N.H. League, whom 
I, and a large number of Leaguemen with whom 
I have corresponded, believe is best fitted to 
hold the New Hampshire Division in the front 
rank. The blank ballots will be sent you the first 
week in March. With my best wishes for the 
success of the L.A.W., which it has been my 
pleasure to serve as Director and Chief Consul 
since its formation in 1880, and for the progress 
and success of which I shall continue to con- 
tribute in every way as my time allows, 

I remain fraternally yours, 
C. A. HAZLETT, 
Chief Consul L.A.W. for N.A1. 
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THE fifth annual dinner of the Boston Bicycle 
Club was partaken of at Young’s Hotel, Saturday 
evening, February 3d, by about one hundred 
members and friends. About 7 o’clock the com- 
pany sat down to the tables. After a very fine 
banquet was disposed of, President Pratt made a 
brief but pleasing address, expressing the good- 
will of the club towards its guests, and congratu- 
lating the club upon its success. 

Mayor Palmer made a very enthusiastic speech, 
comparing bicycling to the games of ancient 
Greece. Witty and taking speeches were made 
by Mr. A. G. Carpenter, of Providence; John 
Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston ; Dr. F. A. Harris, and 
Vice-President Parsons. Mr. Fred S. Pratt gave 
sensible advice. About midnight the members 
and guests withdrew. The supper was, in all re- 
spects, a pleasing entertainment and a splendid 
success. 


THE Columbia tricycle, soon to be put on the 
market, has two 50-in. driving-wheels and one 18- 
in. front steerer; }and # tires; 60 and 18 double- 
bolted spokes; double-driving compensating 
gear, with crank-shaft and chain; adjustable 
handles, adjustable ball-pedals, and adjustable 
ball-bearings to crank-shaft, main axle, and small 
wheel, making improved adjustable ball-bearings 
all around, with one hundred and ten steel balls. 
Width over all, thirty-eight inches; width of 
track, thirty-one inches ; width of tread between 
centres of pedals, 34 inches. Cradle spring on 
an L seat-rod, for adjustment, vertically and hori- 
zontally. Long-distance saddle. New power- 
ful friction-disc brake that will stop it easily on 
any incline, at any speed. It is geared down to 
464 inches. Finish: black enamel, with fine 
gold striping and nickeled tips. 


THE fourth annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Club was held at the Hotel Vendome, 


Tuesday evening, February 13. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. H. W. Williams, occupied the chair 
during the first part of the banquet, but, being 
compelled by business engagements to withdraw, 
he called upon ex-President Parsons to conduct 
the festivities. 

There was a large number of prominent 
wheelmen among the invited guests, many of 
whom responded to calls for speeches with ap- 
propriate remarks. A double quartet, led by 
C. W. Reed, club bugler, furnished excellent 
singing, which added much to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 


THE Capital Bicycle Club celebrated Washing- 
ton’s birthday by a very pleasant run in the 
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morning about the city, in which over thirty mem- 
bers participated. Platoons of eight and sixteen 
wheels were successfully formed, the lines being 
sustained admirably. The evening was devoted 
to an ‘‘ old-time ” celebration at the club head- 
quarters, every member contributing something 
in the eating line; while the sfzv7t of ‘* ye olden 
time” was fully kept alive by an abundance of 
sweet cider. 


THE following is the riding record of the 
Massachusetts Club for 1882. Records of sixty- 
seven members have been kept. Longest dis- 
tance covered by any single member, 6,000 miles, 
by Mr. E. R. Drew; shortest distance, 40 miles, 
but by whom is not said. Total distance 
covered by the sixty-seven members, 64,550 
miles. Average for each meniber, 963. Five 
made 3,000 miles or more each, aggregating 
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21,705; twenty-five made ‘1,000 miles or more 
each, aggregating 46,743 miles. 


THE third annual dinner of the Buckeye Club, 
of Columbus, O., took place at the residence of 
President W. H. Miller, and passed off in a most 
pleasant manner. We acknowledge the receipi 
of one of the souvenirs presented to the guests 
of the evening. 


T. K. LoNGSTRETH, first vice-president of the 
L.A.W., an active member of the Philadelphia 
Club, an accomplished wheelman, died in Phila- 
delphia, on Saturday, March 3. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. GILMAN retired from the edi- 
torship of the Wor/d with the issue of February 23. 
He is succeeded by Mr. J. S. Dean, who has 
often contributed to its editorial columns hereto- 
fore. 
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A Short History of French Literature.’ 

An excellent preface gives us a clear view of 
the plan of this book and a hint of the points in 
which it differs from other histories of French litera- 
ture in our language. 

English readers will hardly consent to accept and 
be guided by Frenchmen’s opinions of their own 
writers. Our colder foreign judgment and purer 
Anglo-Saxon taste would be exposed to many a rude 
shock were we to take them at their own estimate, 
and hope to find our own ideals of beauty and excel- 
lence realized in them. But it is now a long time 
since any English student, having made a careful and 
intelligent survey of that territory which is more or 


less strange to the majority of us, has brought us back 


a well-proportioned map of its general historical out- 
° 


line anda truthful and minute description of its literary 
features. Our histories of French literature are made 
up in greater part of material that is hereditary and 
criticism that is traditional. But in this respect Mr. 
Saintsbury’s book differs essentially from the others. 
He has an accurate acquaintance with the works he de- 
scribes. With wonderful industry he has read, appre- 
ciated, and estimated with charming good taste and 
vigor an almost inestimable amount of literature. 
His work, although comprised in a single volume of 
less than six hundred pages, for completeness and 
copiousness compares very favorably with more bulky 
histories. We miss no desired fact or expression of 
opinion from it, but often wish the literary comment 
Such 
would, however, be contrary to the plan and out of 


could have been more extended. dissertation 


1A Short History of French Literature. 


By George 
Saintsbury. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


1882. 


proportion with the scope of this work. As it stands, 
we have an accurate, comprehensive history of French 
literature, and a series of reliable, original judgments 
on matters commonly far too carelessly considered. 
The book will be found a useful one for many pur- 
poses. Students wishing to follow up the subject 
will find in it excellent working outline and a full list 
of authorities, especially in the department of mediz- 
val literature. ‘Those who come to it for direction in 
the reading of leisure hours will find its indications 
trustworthy, and the book itself a charming one to 
read. Indeed, its fresh and animated style is as 


pleasing as its store of information is valuable. 


Morris’ Kant.! 

THE revival of pure philosgphy has no better index 
than the recent issues from the press devoted to 
Across the water, Prof. Watson has written on 
As the title indicates, this work 
treats of those portions of Kant’s philosophy which 


Kant. 
Kant and his critics. 


have been more particularly assailed by English writers. 
Mr. Morris has written froma somewhat different 


stand-point. Hisis a ‘‘ critical exposition.” He disre- 
gards, as far as special mention is concerned, all that 
has been written fro and con about Kant, and, taking 
up the text of the philosopher, discusses the Critique 
of Pure Reason in a most lucid manner. Clearness 
in manner of treatment is characteristic of this work. 
This lucidity is secured both by the choice of words 
and the arrangements of sentences. The series of 
works, of which this is the initial number, takes up 
German philosophy from Kant to Hegel. Each vol- 


1 Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. A critical exposition. 
By George S. Morris, Ph. D. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 
1882. 
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ume discusses some one masterpiece belonging to the 
history of German philosophy. Kant’s position is 
He is somewhat fettered by the modes 
of thought of his contemporaries and predecessors. 


transitional. 


He, at the same time, developes principles that have 
become an integral part of modern philosophy. On 
account of the transitional character of the form of 
Kant’s philosophy his writings are difficult to read, 
and have caused much discussion and difference of 
opinion. 

Prof. Morris has succeeded in writing a veritable 
key to Kant. The very expressions of the Critique 
of Pure Reason are translated, as it were, into modern 
philosophical language, and made clear to the 
general reader. Whether viewed as an interpretation, 
or exposition, or summary of Kant, this book is 
satisfactory. 


Canoe and Camera.! 


ONE of the neatest and most interesting books we 
have read for a long time is “ Canoe and Camera,” 
by Thomas Sedgwick Steele. In this little volume 
the author describes a canoe tour through the wilds 
of Northern Maine, especially that portion but little 
known, the east branch of the Penobscot. 

He was accompanied by a friend, whom he dubbed 
“The Quartermaster,” a photographer, and three 
guides. 
from photographs taken on the spot, and hence are 


Most of the fine illustrations were made 


true to life. 

Mr. Steele is one of nature’s noblemen. He is so 
thoroughly in love with his subject, and so enthusias- 
tic, that he who does not become interested must be 
cold and unappreciative of the charms of canoeing 
indeed. 

Sometimes the way was beset with dangers in the 
shape of rapids or waterfalls, and, again, they were 
But all this the 
true sportsman accepts as a foreseen evil, or, rather, 
a factor in the sport, indispensable to its enjoyment. 

The book is accompanied by two maps, one of them 
20 X 30 inches, prepared expressly for this work by 
the author, which show many important points not de- 
scribed in any previous maps of these regions. The 
larger map is encased in a pocket attached to the in- 
side back cover, and can be used separately. 

Those who cannot make the trip can enjoy it 
through the means of this finely-illustrated little vol- 
ume, and those who contemplate making the trip will 
do well to read it before starting. 


compelled to resort to a “carry.” 


Leading Men of Japan.’ 
JAPAN affords a fine field for the historian and biog- 
rapher. 
overthrow of the duarchy, the Mikado and shot-gun, 


The recent revolution which resulted in the 


1Canoe and Camera. A two-hundred-mile tour through 
the Maine forests. By T. Sedgwick Steele. With sixty illus- 
trations, and a New Map of the canoe tours of the State. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1882. 


2 Leading Men of Japan. By Charles Lanman. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1883. 


and wrought great internal changes in the social and 
political relations of the empire, is but little under- 
Mr. 
Writing at this distance 


stood by the general reader. Lanman enters 
this field as a biographer. 
from Japan, the biographies are necessarily short, and, 
in some respects, unsatisfactory. ‘The latter part of 
the book describes the empire of Japan, the outlying 
islands, and other matters of interest, and gives a gen- 
eral bibliography of the subject. Mr. Lanman’s work 
is, we believe, the first of its kind. It brings Japan 
nearer to us to become acquainted with the men who 
are directing her national policy and her social cus- 
toms. There are fifty-eight notices, ranging from a 
half page to twenty-page notices. The book contains 
four hundred and twenty-one pages, is well printed, 


and elegantly bound. 


Paddle and Portage. 

No more delightful vacation tour can be imagined 
than a trip of four hundred miles in a birch canoe 
through the very heart of Maine to New Brunswick. 
To learn of the pleasures (and discomforts) of such 
a tour one has but to read this little book and look 
over its many striking illustrations. The narrative 
opens up to the reader a region hitherto unknown to 
sportsmen, but rich in scenery, game, and fish. Mr. 
Steele writes in a natural, charming manner, and with 
the enthusiasm of a lover of out-door sports. 


James’ Siege of London, Etc.’ 

“THE Siege of London” now first appears in 
America, simultaneously with its publication in Lon- 
don, in the Cornhill Magazine, where iit gives to the 
deeply interested Englishmen a sociological Battle of 
Dorking. The story begins at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, where meet the four chief characters, — the 
bored American, who has exhausted the resources of 
the two hemispheres; the ingenious and youthful 
New Yorker, recently arrived abroad, and still full of 
interest and appreciation; the reserved and imper- 
turbable young English baronet; and the fascinating 
and much-widowed New Mexican lady, Mrs. Head- 
way, of dubious antecedents and laudable ambitions. 


The story in which these characters move is full of 


the unfailing brilliancy and clever insight which have 
made Henry James famous as the most skilful analyst 
of Anglo-American society. ; 

“The Pension Beaurepas,” which follows “The 
Siege of London,” in this volume, is another close 
study of America in Europe. The last story in the 
book, “The Point of View,” is a continuation and 
sequel of “The Pension Beaurepas,” and. details, 
with exquisite cleverness and brightness, the advent- 
ures and impressions of several American men and 

1 Paddle and Portage, from Moosehead Lake to the Aroos- 
took River, Maine. By Thomas Sedgwick Steele, author of 


‘Canoe and Camera,” ‘Maps of Maine,” etc. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 1882. 

2The Siege of London, etc. By Henry James, Jr. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1.50. Published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. 
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women who have lived abroad long enough to become 
denationalized, and then return to the Republic, to 
find it ‘‘ very hard, very cold, very vacant”; and also 
the impressions of several foreigners who visit Amer- 
ica on the same steamer. 


Times of Gustaf Adolf.' 


THIs historical romance forms the “ First Cycle” 
of a series called by the collective title of “The Sur- 
geon’s Stories,” all of which relate to Swedish history. 
The author is Zachris Topelius, Professor of History 
in the University of Abo, Finland, and is one of the 
literature. 


foremost writers in Swedish and Finnish 


“The Surgeon’s Stories,” since the publication of 
the “First Cycle,” in 1855, have been extensively 
read through Sweden and Finland. They have been 
circulated in Denmark and Germany, and now for the 
first time appear in America. The series form a con- 
tinuous thread of history, from the reign of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, through that of Gustavus III., 
upon which thread are strung a number of romances, 

In the “ Times of Gustaf Adolf” the historical pict- 
ures are vividly brought out. Opening with a 
stirring description of the battle of Breitenfeld, in 
Leipzig, the career of the great Swede is followed in 
Though 


this work can hardly be called a brilliant historical 


its victorious course till his death at Liitzen. 


romance, still it is faithful in its historical descriptions 
and interesting in plot. 


Frontier Army Sketches.” 

“ FRONTIER Army Sketches” is the title of a little 
volume by James W. Steele. One would not judge 
from the title that the subject was one on which very 
And 


yet you have but to open the book at the intro- 


much that was interesting could be written. 


ductory chapter, on Jinks, to be attracted to it at once. 
There is something fascinating in Mr. Steele’s style. 
It is hardly that of Bret Harte, as some one has said. 
It is not so dramatic, perhaps not so powerful; in- 
deed, we fancy there is little similarity, except that of 
subject-matter. It is plainer and simpler, without any 
attempt at elaboration. Mr. Steele has told, in an 
unaffected, straightforward way, incidents of frontier 
army life as he remembered them years before. Per- 
haps the very simplicity of the style adds beauty and 
grandeur to the tales. Certain it is that some of them 
cause one to feel a-tugging at the heart-strings, and 
linger in the chambers of memory long after they 
have been read. Many of them contain in epitome 
the story of a lifetime of suffering, and waiting, and 


reward. 


With most of the characters we are already ac- 


1 Times of Gustaf Adolf. By Z. Topelius. Translated 
from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & 
Co. 1883. 

2?Frontier Army Sketches. By James W. Steele. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 1883. 
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quainted through the writings of Bret Harte and 
But there is one new character. Not new, 
because never before heard of, but because heard of 


others. 
now for the first time in a true light. Jinks is cer- 
tainly a study, and he has some points in his character 
which we civilians might do well to study and imitate. 

The study of Jinks’ character is an interesting one. 
He is different from other men, his isolated condition, 
his position, and his duties tend to make him so. 
And yet he is like other men, the inherited customs, 
associations, and grooves of thought of centuries can- 
not be overturned nor cast aside in one short lifetime. 


Barrington’s Fate.’ 
LEWIS BARRINGTON, whose patronymic gives the title 
to the last volume of the No-Name series, announces 
his own fate in the first line of the novel: “If ever 


0» 


I marry that shall be the woman!” Of course this 
vow is kept, and his endeavors to bring about his 
object, so frankly stated, form a pleasant little novel. 
The woman referred to is Miss Katharine Carey. 
The first half of the story is related in a very charm- 
ing manner. Miss Carey is a bright young girl, who, 
though engaged to Roger Hackblock, has not fairly 
reached an age of self-consciousness, and is very 
well suited with this arrangement, made by the 
families. Her awakening to the knowledge of her- 
self, her own capabilities, tastes, and emotions, is 
the key-note to the first part of the book. 


that Barrington is a man with whom she can sympa- 


She sees 


thize, and she had never thought of this before. 
This sympathy causes her to see that the happiness 
which the gratification of her tastes would bring 
would be entirely shut off if her engagement termi- 
nates in marriage. 

Thus far the novel was in a smooth, pleasant man- 
ner which is delightful. But, in order to extricate 
the characters from this dilemma, and bring about 
‘‘Barrington’s Fate,” the writer adopts some ex- 
treme measures, including the discovery of Miss Carey 
and Barrington in meeting at midnight, and the 
breaking of the engagement with Hackblock, which 
results in the failure of Mr. Carey from business 
relations between him and the Hackblocks, and his 
suicide. To atone for her share in this, Miss Carey 
secludes herself, and refuses to see Barrington. 

After various turnings of the plot they are brought 
Many of the 


incidental characters are well drawn, — the clever but 


together, where the story leaves them. 


extravagant artist, .Davenport, and his wife Nancy, 
Mrs. Wentworth and her sons. 

The novel is full of incidents that keep up the in- 
terest, and is very entertaining, both from its clever 
character portraitures and the simple vividness with 
which it is related. 


1No-Name Series. Barrington’s Fate. Boston: Roberts 


Bros. 1883. 
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GENTLEMENS #™\ LADIES 
HATS | Che!) HATS 
—FURS.— we —FURS.— 
D. P. ILSLEY. 


Opp. Franklin Street. 381 Washington Street. BOSTON. 


BICYCLE SUITS ra Per &H0 


Made to Measure. — IMPORTER OF — 


TOURISTS’ SUITS, GENTLEMEN'S FINE FURNISHINGS. 


“ . ‘ SPECIALTIES IN 
FI N E CUSTO M TA I LOR l N G. Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Ferseys, 
Lacrosse Shirts and Bicycle Gloves, 
ist Servant: Complete assortment of Bicycle Hose 
What raiment will your honor wear to-day? in all Colors. 


Petruchio: | ONE STUD SHIRTS 


The éaslor stays thy leisure, For evening dress, <All sizes in stock. 








To deck thy body with his rufflin treasure.” ' | 198 & 130 Fult ml at ret. 87 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. SMITH & CO., 


| MERCHANT TAILORS, 


— Shakspeare. 





— AND — 


ELD IMPORTERS OF 


TAILOR FINE WOOLENS. 


620 BROADWAY, 620 | Invite the attention of gentlemen to their selections 


for Spring, which are now ready for inspection. 


AND 189 TO 151 BOWERY, N. Y. 18 and 20 School Street, 


Branch Stores in all Principal Cities. Samples and Rules | 
Sor self-measurement sent by mail on application. BOSTON. 


WEATERN TOY COMPANY, | 54 INCH SPECIAL COLUMBIA, NEW. 


Manufacturers of 


LES, TRUCTOUB | cane eSeest, a Lack, Packing Bx 


= J, A. CURLEY, 57 Foundry St., Boston. 
| INCH HALF-NI L, “EXPE US 
VELOCIPEDES, 50 “ little, in ond eonditon ho. sor 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue without saddle-bag, with crate. Address, 


WESTERN TOY COMP ANY, 
495 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. Rev. L. A. Bosworth, ‘7. St., Somerville. 


BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
FINE TAILORING. 
WETMORE & STORY, - - - 33 Essex Street, Boston. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
Our Brands are made from the FINEST TOBACCO and PUREST RICE PAPER. 
NO ADULTERATIONS. 
t Caporal, Caporal, Caporal 4, St. James’, &c., Kinney 
Bros.’ Straight Cut Cigarettes. 
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THE HARRINGTON CRADLE SPRING 


Is a great favorite with wheelmen, and is very easy, especial- 
ly over pavements and stony roads. 
PRICE LIST. 
For Bicycles, all bright, . $5 00 
a enameled, - 5 50 


sad nickeled, - ‘ 6 00 


THE ACME STAND. 


lhis ingenious and popular stand for holding the bicycle upright, in either 2 nominal or inverted position, 
as shown in the cuts, is made of wrought-iron rods, bent to peculiar shape for the purpose, consisting of only 














three parts, and with rubber bearings to prevent marring the machine. 


They are the most convenient and satisfactory of any instrument for holding the bicycle ever made. They 
take little room, are easily carried, and hold the bicycle perfectly and stably. Price, $2.00. 


The BICYCLE BUNDLE and BOOK CARRIER. 


A neat and simple device for carrying a coat, bundle or book ; 
light in weight, readily detachable, and so fixed to the bicycle as not 
to interfere with the use of the brake, or “with legs over the 
handles.” 





PRICE. 
Bundle Carrier, - - 


Book og 


WAHKUN CEMENT. 


For mending cuts in tires, the only suitable article for the purpose, as the ordinary rubber cement can be 
used with success only by a rubber manufacturer. Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


The Convertible Lantern. 


We have had « lesigned and | and patented, and made 
expressly for us, a large, beautiful and effective 
lantern, which may be used either as a hub lan- 
tern or as a head lantern at the will of the rider, 
being provided with neat, reliable, and readily 
adjustable fastenings for either purpose. 

This convertible lantern is of extra large size, 
handsome design and finish, opens at the back, 


has large wick and oil receptacle, effective spring 
wick retainer, a parabolic reflector in two parts, 
the larger front being of peculiar surface, and 
the whole finely plated and polished. 
It has red and green side lights, and a small red rear light. The holding sttechuenhs 3 are constructed 
with triple security fastenings, and so arranged as to hang in a position to throw the light to the best advantage 


on the road before the rider. 
PRICES. 


Japanned, : ; . . : $4.00 
Nickel Plated, - + 450 
Attachments for Head Lamp, extra : 1.00 


THE POPE MFG CO., 597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARTHUR G. CARTER, 


Successor to W. M. WriGHT. 


Importer and Dealer in 


Bit, +O, 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


4 Last 59th Street, New York, 


Bicycles 
Seld on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the 


United States. 


Ve ) Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


“~~ NICKELING, ENAMELING AND PAINTING. 


Agents for all 


noted makes of Bicycles. 





A full line of sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 





SEND THREE-CENT 


STAMP FOR LIST. 





THE 


SAMTARY RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Public Health and the Propress of Sanitary Science 


IS PUBLISHED, 
ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH, 
And is sent free by post to any part of Europe or the United 
; States and Canda, for the sum of 
TEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM, 


Paid in advance, from any date, to a corresponding one .in 
the following year, 


The Subscription to the CAPE, WEST INDIES, &., 10s, 6d., and 
to INDIA, CHINA, &c,, lls. Od. 
This sum includes a handsomely bound 


DIARY FOR THE YEAR, 


Which is delivered some time during the month of 
December, and is despatched to all parts abroad in time to 
reach its destination by the New Year. 


Any person Subscribing during the present Year will | 
be eligible for 


THE DIARY FOR 


1884. 


Cheques or Post Office Orders to be made payable to the 
Publishers, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15 WATERLOO PLACE, - - LONDON, S. W. 





THE Joun WILKINson Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 
NEW STORE, 
68 and 7O Wabash Avenue. 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


BPICTCIES. PF es 
ACCESSORIES, 
GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


Send for illustrated catalogues,and call when in Chicago, 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
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ALL THE YEAK, 


FORMERLY 


Calvert’s Illustrated Magazine. 


W Ror Lr roirddy JOUMMALSOLINE DONE, 





ConpucteD By HARRY J. CALVERT. 





83 Nassau Street, 
New York, March 1, 1883. 
To the Public: 
Finding it impossible to keep abreast of the times on current events of the 
day, in monthly magazine form, we have concluded to issue hereafter instead of our 
illustrated monthly, 


“Ald, dt tif, YERAK, 


an eight page paper, FORTNIGHTLY for the present, and as soon as certain arrange- 
ments are perfected, weekly. It is with pardonable pride we are enabled to 
announce the second story of the “ TALES TOLD By AN Ip1oT,” 


By CHARLES W. F. CALVERT, Esq, 


ENTITLED, 


“BURYING CAESAR.” 


which will run through the entire year, commencing with volume IX — No. 1, issue 
of March 17, 1883. The stories and poems of this writer have obtained a wide- 
spread popularity, and we are happy to be able to state that in future all his produc- 
tions will appear in our journal. 

We have also engaged other well-known writers to assist us in making a 
publication which we trust will be as acceptable to our readers as that which we 
have heretofore conducted, and shall spare neither labor or expense in deserving a 
continuance of the patronage which has already attended our efforts. 

The circulation of “ ALL THE YEAR” is guaranteed at 10,000 copies, or 
over, every issue. Rates for advertising, 25 cents per line EACH INSERTION ; dis- 
count on YEARLY Contracts. 

HARRY J. CALVERT. 


Post Office Box 1693. 





Subscription, Two Dollars a Year. - - + - Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


READY MARCH 17TH. 
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qth Thousand Selling, 
It contains complete 


instruction in 


PORTABLE AND POCKET 


Amatenr Photographic Outfits, 


Any one can take pictures of the highest 
excellence with them. 


PRICES, FROM $10 UPWARDS. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1502, 


419 & 421 Broome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, 
AGENT, 
Photographic Materials of every description, 


THE STANDARD MARINE BICYCLE. 


x 




















For full particulars enclose Stamp to 


MARINE BICYCLE COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH,N.H. 


THE 1883 BoAT HAS BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED AND PRICE REDUCED. 











| NEW FIELD GAME. 



















LAWN POOL; or, IMPROVED CROQUET. 
Patented Dec. 19th, 1882. 
Send for teasaenaed ice List. 


Sivek 
4 ae isaes eS i 
i 
SER 


HORSMAN'’S CELEBRATED LAWN TENNIS. 


Send { 





































wr Tennis Catalogue. 


BICYCLES, 


f WW AY And Ileadquarters 
| ay for 
BICYCLES SUPPLIES. 

Send for Catalogue. 
E. Il. HORSMAN, Soand S82 Williams St., New 


N. Y. Agency for 


COLUMBIA 





























BINDERS FOR THE WHEELMAN 


Can now be procured at this office. 











old 


cover, 


THE WHEELMAN. 


gold cord, and lettered in 























THE BINDER 


will be sent to any subscriber of THE WHEELMAN 











Post Free for 4o Cents. 





Postage stamps of any denomination accepted in 








payment. 


VOL. lof THE WHEELMAN 
T 7 
NOW READY! 
480 PAGES OF INTERESTING READING! 
Morethan SEVENT?-FIVE Fine ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.50. 
Address, THE WHEELMAN CO., 






























Dork. 


608 Washington St., Boston, Miss. 


They are made of blue silk cloth, fastened with an | 


gold on the front | 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMATEUR ATHLETE 


(Copyrighted Feb. 9th, 188%.) 


The Official Organ of the National Association of Amateur 


Athletes of Ameriéa, will appear 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4th, 1883, 


—-AS A— 





12 Page Weekly Chronicle of 


Athletics, Lacrosse, Canoeing, Boating, Lawn 
| Tennis, Polo, Base Ball, Rifle Shooting, 

| Snow-Shoeing, Bicycling, Archery, 

| Skating, Cricket, Bowling, Swimming, Foot 
| Ball, Racquets, Gymnastics, Yachting, 


] 
| Boxing, Ice-Boating, &c., &c., &c. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR, 





Send in your Subscription to 


OLIVER & JENKINS, 
Publishers, “The Amateur Athlete” and “The Wheel.” 


P. O. Box 444. 


NEW YORK. 


FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


SUNDAY COURIER 


Established 1845. 


OFFICE, 23 DEY ST., 


NEW YORK. 


FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 


RESUMPTION OF THE 


Transier Steamer Maryland Route, | 


FEBRUARY 18, 1883 
ee 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING- 
TON, FLORIDA and the SOUTH. 


The evening train from Boston leave at 6.30 P. M., 
daily, arriving at Jersey City 4 A. 
A.M., Baltimore 9 .50 A. M., 
necting immedi: itely with * "FAST LINE,” 
me i “at 3.08 P. M., Charleston 6, 50 A. M., 
A. , Jac ksonville or 00 P. M.—only 459'4 Hours from Bos- 
ton, W td but one change of cars, and that in the same de pot 
at W: ashington, Magni ficent Pullman Cars between Boston 
and Washington without chan, ge. 

— made 


Penn. 


FAVorire 


SUNDAY, 


? 


.& N. E.R. R. Returning, leaves Boston atg A. M, 


W ‘th Drawing Room Cars. 


NORWICH LINE. 


$ 3 v0 NEW YORK, 


Fare Reduced, 


The New Steamer CITY OF WORCESTER runs on this line. 
Steamboat Express train leaves Boston at 6.30 P. M., 


week-days, due in New York 7.00 A. M., connecting with | 


trains for Philadelphia, Bil itimore and Washington. _ - 
turning, steamer le: wes Pier 49, North River, New Y ork,: 
4.30 P. M., connecting with train leaving New London at 
4.00 A. M., arriving in Boston at 7.55 A. M. 

Tickets and Berths sccured at ¢ “fice » 322 Wiushington St., 
cor. of Milk, or at N. Y. & N. E. R. R. Station, foot of 
Summer Strect, Boston. 

S. M. FELTON, Jx., 
Gen. Manager. 


A. C. KENDALL, 














ate 
P. O. Box 444, N. Y. 
The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper tn America. 


Published every ater: 


FRED. JENKINS,-- - - « -_- + Epitor. 
‘CHAS. FE, PRATT, - . +. Eptrortan ConTRriputor. 
‘EDWIN OLIVER, ¢ + - + - Business MANAGER, 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 


Philadelphia 6.50 | 
WwW So 11.10 A. M.,con- |! 
arriving at Rich- | 

Savannah 10.30 | 


at Philadelphia with trains West, v/a | 


oR. ' 
vty LATEST TRAIN FROM NEW YORK leaves Grand | 
ow il Depot at 11.35 A. M., week-days, for Boston, v/a 


Gen. Pass. Agt. | 








NLU PPE te IN in to WORLD 


“THe DECORATOR AND FURNISHER is not only the most 
imposing, but is certainly the most artistic publication, and 
the very highest in merit that has yet seen the light here.” 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER. 


An elegantly printed and artistically 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TREATING OF THE 
Decorating and Furnishing of the Interior of the House, 
Giving twenty-four to thirty pages of original reading 
matter, from the best known and most popular 
writers upon this subject in this country and 
in Europe; also, ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR ALL KINDS vF IIOME ADORN- 
MENT AND ORNAMENTATION 3 
Furniture, C arpe ts, Tapestry, Pottery, 
Fresco ; and Panel P ainting. 


A RICHLY COLORED PLATE OF DESIGNS 
FOR FRESCO AND PANELS. 


“ The finest we have scen ieni: even in Paris, * * *¥ A 
piece of high art, ane a splendid specimen of typography. 
— American Register (LParis.) 

‘Contains contributions by men of established reputa- 
tions.” — N.Y Evening Post. 

* List of contributors especially good.”— N. Y. Herald. 

“In a position to lend to its English contemporaries 
quite as much as it borrows.” — The Artist (London). 

“ There is scarcely an English periodical that will quite 
compure with this new Trans-Atlantic periodical.” — The 


Building World (London). 


Subscription, $4.00 per Year, Single Copies, 35 Cents. 


A patent binder to preserve the numbers, accompanies each 
subscription, 


BULLINGER, PUBLISHER, 
75 Fulton Street, New York City, 


FURNITURE. 
PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


(41 Friend, 48 Canal St., Boston. 


E.. W. 











For BICYCLES, PETITE TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A full line constantly on hand. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A CYCLOMETER 


For Bicycles, Tricycles, or any other wheeled vehicle, warranted to record 
accurately any distance from the fraction of a mile to one thousand miles. 
It is attached to one of the right hand spokes facing the left, and is entirely 
out of the way ofa hub lamp. There are neither springs nor weights in its 
construction; it requires no oil, and is absolutely water and airtight. The 
cut is exact size of irfstrument, which weighs only 214 oz. | Remember, if 
your Cyclometer is not accurate and reliable we will replace it. We have 

} put in entirely new machinery this winter, and improved the instrument 

j both internally and externally. Price, $4.00. Gold plated and engraved 
(for prizes), $10.00, 


A. G. SPALDING & BRO., 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY 


H. C. BLUE & CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


39 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


—  —ell> © 0 <a 





feel confident we can save you twenty-five per cent. 
1s are NEW and carefully selected. Our Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
. ison with th best Tailors in the city. 
description. 2O0L/CL, FIREMEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UN/FORMS and 
mo lern p ices. 
BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALT Y. 


> mail on applic 


ILIFFE & STURMEY 


Coventry, England, Publish: 


THE ’CYCLIST THE TRICYCLIST. 

AND BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING TRADES REVIEW. |  =MBRACING THE SPORT, THE PASTIME, THE TRADE. 
The Leading and Only Reliable Journal devoted exclusively 
to Tricycling in the World. 

Edited by Lacy IIILttier and Henry Sturmey. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 
Annual Subscription, . $3.00 
Annual Subscription, $2.00. ZIGZAGIANA, By Gorpon 'STABLEs, M.D., &.N., 
From 24 to 4S large pages weekly. Illustrated by Geo. Moorg, is now appearing 


The Largest, Cheapest, Earliest and Best 
| 
| 

Annua 1 Circula ition over a Quarte: er of a Million, | in its pages. 
| 
| 


WHEEL NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Edited vy Henry SturMEy and C. W. Natrn. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 





The Indi spensable Bicyclisis’ Handbook. = 


Fully Illustrated descriptions of 


400 English and American Bicycles. | 250 VARIETIES OF THE TRICYCLE. 


Se ae THE TRICYCLISTS’ INDISPENSABLE ANNUAL. 


Construction, Peculiarities, Management and Care cf 


300 Pages. 100 Illustrations. By Henry SturMey. 
By IIENRyY STURMEY. Profusely illustrated. Companion to The Indispensable. 


” V RICAN EDITION The only Reliable Work on the Subject. 
SPECIAL AMERI a Sut Pee, 65 Conte. 


Post Free, 55 Cents. sinned iinet sanaattia a eee eee 


“THE ‘CYCLIST & WHEEL WORL NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND. 
ANNUAL. | oe 
Edited by Henry STURMEY and C. W. Natrn. | An illustrated descriptive account of a Tour on a Tricycle 
: coo Illustrations. over 2,462 miles of Scotland Roads. 
Statistics of Bicyc ling and Progress of the Sport. 30 Illustrations, 200 pages. Cloth, gilt. 


Post Fr ree » 40 Cer its. a Post I’ree, $v.25. 


' a | ~PRINGIPLES OF TRAINING, For Amateur Athletes. 
THE “COMPIL ETE GUIDE TO BICYCLING; BY H. I. CORTIS. 


OR, HOW TO BECOME A BICYCLIST. The only man in the world who has covered 20 miles in the 
BY HENRY STURMEY. hour on a Bicvele. 
Post Free, 35 Cents. Post ange 35 Cents. 
SOILE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


THE OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Courant Buildings, Hartford, Conn. 











BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE BICYCLE AGENTS 


OF ANY. KIND, SEND STAMP — 
A\\ ys GUMP BROS. We will put any Bicycle Agent on this Lis 
\ * : : for one year, for $4.00 
— Dayton, Ohio. : yee, Sree 
arge Illustrated Price-List of 
and Second Hand Machiz BARNES & DAVIS, Salt Lake City, Uta 


rT WILL PAY YOu. s;EDDO, HORACE, 422 4th Avenue, Louis 


WHEELMEN’s LEAGUE Banaczs of the BISSELL, FRANK C.,, Neenah, Wis 
New Design, Handsome Solid G , CLARK, S. T. & CO., Franklin Building, Baltimore Md 
garnet stone cer 3.5 ” eac P 
rhe same y xtra finish ttine | DAVIS & HUNT, 147 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 
A$7.00 and $8. ch. Bes 1 with ae : x ee 
small DIAMONDs yo . | DORR, GEORGE E., Greenwich, N. Y 
Phe de sign also me $ watch m DuMONT, PETER, New Brunswick, N. J 
/ SCarf pins, et« r cc nt . 
wear. Orders by mail, en h | DWIGHT, C. N.,' Batavia, N. Y 
= ; P. O. Orde r th tyle d “will x . 5 
Pat. Sept. 13, °81. ceive immedi: tion. Seni fer ce. | EDMANS, FRED. P., 66 King Street, Troy, N. ¥ 


cular, Address, C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me FAIRCHILD, O. A., Silver Creek, N. Y 


ag Gn 


ICYCLES. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. _ GARVEY, RICHARD, 405 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mc 
pA Nadese f the. PoPE petted RINC OMPAN GILMAN BROS., Nas 
GORDON, W. J., Wilmir 
ao a Paitios.. Fish ' | GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohio. 
nd Tiome Gyn 20S, IAC é HART, IH. B., $11 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
KITTREDGE, B. & CO., 166 Main St., Cincinnat 
P; 


» ocraston 


Ohi 


iumbus 


B. KITTREDGE & 
‘ ’ rT Ta .MS ,C. H., Portland, 
A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES 
~~ ‘\GSTREET, W.H., Eln 
Made in i879, < 
MAS EI TT, 214 E. 34th Street, New ‘ 
By the President ALFRED | {ANDLER, and Cay praising del ' leit ; 
JouN C. Suarp, Jr., of the Surroik Bic MILLER, FRANK P., Fremont, Ohio 
CLI F N, MAs READ, GEORGE T., Belfast,"Maine 
With an appendix giving information on the u OBINSON, EMORY P., Sidney, O 
the Bicycle, hoth in Europe and the United S 
Also four n 
Price, $2.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN 


ROUSE, G. W. & SON, Peoria, Ill 
CEARCE, FRANK P., Lexington, Ky 
SCRIBNER, WM. C., 1108 E. Street, N. W., Wa 
“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER, D. C. 
Py Coas. E. Prats SHAW, H. L. & CO., East Saginaw, Mic 
\ comprehensive work on the History, Manufa STALL, W. W., Brighton, Mas 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid VAN EPS, J., Somerville, N. J 
the Jearner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire fiel 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations 
Two hundred and sixty-one pages. Boundin leathe: WOOD, A-E., Northboro, Mass 
Price, 50 cents, and forsale by THE WHEEL) WOODBURN, S. M., Towanda, Pa. 


WILKINSON, JOIIN, 6S and 7o Wabash A, 


Illinois. 


Great Reduction, only 


3 page, 48 column Family Newspaper. Sample copy, § cents. “Only paper of its kind in the New England States. 
Has the largest circulation of any Weekly in the New England States... Every family should have it. Agents wanted in 
all sections. Address HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston 


52 Cents a year; formerly $5.00. 


N 























. 


AND. THE 


= Standard Columbia Biogeles. 


a Mil Aad ae 
higher ‘finish, hut both; im their «respective <styles, -high-class 
I-skill and machinery, of carefully selected and best 
most effective and satisfactory results ut road -use; ‘Theis 
and control, and general comfort.itiusing, have’ been 
variety of conditions than’ any other make, and then 
entative wheelmen in this country, 


2 


in all sizes and styles, and invite“all- Wheelmen. before 


i } 
1t our Warergoms or.our Agencies, or-elsé to: SEND THREE 


. fe 
nd .Yréaa up i SICES;3 


sh Trieycles and Bicycles, and: American and Highs Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING. CO., 


597 Washin gton Street, Boston. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE: 
Light eg ae Elegant Woodwork, 


Quiet, Arts Ss ii 2@) - Easy Running, 
Simple, eS Me Fe e ee Nickel-Ptated, 
Durable, ce ag ; % ods wane) Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Gam we wae 5 j Pearl-Stitch. 


té ina 


res 


For. full pe articilats ap yply 40" 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salestoom,. 


‘ND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON; HAND. 
’ 14 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A.PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A,M. to:10 P.M. 


Season Tickets ‘for 30 days, $5 — May. be applied towatd- purchase: 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOM 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 


Z SOR SEBS ees) 








vel & Churchill, Boston, Mass, 











